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Once upon a time an academic economic theorist, by some freak of fate 
not likely to be often repeated, got himself slightly entangled in the machin- 
ery of formulation of government economic policy. What I plan to tell you 
tonight reflects largely, though not I hope too explicitly, what the process 
of policy-formulation did to his academic theorizing, and what his theoriz- 
ing failed to do to the process of policy-formulation. 

As an active participant in the policy-making process, the academic 
theorist suffers from a number of handicaps more or less peculiar to him- 
self. For purposes of teaching, or of acceptable writing for his restricted 
audience of fellow-theorists, his conclusions are of little importance; and 
what matters above all is the rigor and elegance of his manner of reaching 
them. For policy, on the other hand, conclusions are vital, and often are 
all that is vital. For the purposes of academic theorizing, the premises 
the theorist starts from may without serious penalty be arbitrarily selected, 
narrowly restricted in range, and purely hypothetical in nature. But the 
selection of premises controls the conclusions reached, and for policy- 
determination it is therefore vital that all the important variables be 
overed by the analysis, and that the conclusions be not affected by the use 
f premises which are irrevelant for their purposes or less realistic than 
it is possible with the aid of available information to make them. To vio- 
ate these rules in policy-making is to be guilty of the grossest irresponsi- 
ility. If he is not to be wholly in the way of the policy-maker, therefore, 
the theorist must emerge from his ivory tower,—which is almost as hard 
s to return to it. 

The theorist’s habitual methods of analysis are such as to lead to “right” 
t “wrong” answers to manufactured problems, the premises and the 
titeria of rightness being so chosen as to make this not only possible but 
ecessary. For the policy-maker, however, the problems are for the most 
art not of his own devising, but are presented to him by outside forces, 
n vague and ill-defined fashion, and what he asks of his advisers con- 
ists as much of help in determining what the problems are as of help 


n finding solutions for them. The theorist here is likely to find himself 
ninformed and unskilled. 
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The theorist’s ily couched in descriptive as distin- 


guished from nor If choices as between social values in- 
fluence his thought re largely left implicit in his selection 


of premises, and then usually apologetically, expressly 
avowed Th e poli r, is rarely satisfied with purely descrip- 
tive analysis. He i idvised not only what will be the ob- 
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with respect to tl licy should serve, in my experience he 
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nation of what is and he expects the economist to ac- 
knowledge and t professional competence in giving such 
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such matters, and nd to give discomfort by his reluctance a 
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he has reached on! 1 imperfectly communicable processes of 
thought. th 
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stin- as disinterestedly, codperate in common tasks as loyally, think as straight 
 in- within their own special fields of competence, as does the ordinary run 
tion of college professor. They certainly do not live on the moral heights con- 
essly tinuously, but they are called upon more often than academic men to rise 
crip- to them, and, in my honest judgment, they respond to the call as often 
> ob- and as fully as in all probability we ourselves should under like circum- 
these stances. 
own In one respect in particular, of special interest to economists, I have ob- 
ce he served them with ever-increasing admiration—namely, their patience and 
ermi- generosity in their dealings with their economic advisers. In the course of 
to ac- expounding the economic verities, the economists repeatedly expose their 
- such divided counsels. They especially reveal that conflict within their ranks 
between ancient dogmas and resurrected or newly-invented heresies with 
more- which much of the remainder of my talk will deal. Those officials who 
_ This come into frequent contact with squads of economists, as they note the 
is pre- repeated conflict of testimony, must feel at times like the English judge 
to the who remarked that he had for years been trying motoring cases in which 
ynomic two cars, each of them on the right side of the road and each of them 
litative stationary, had been involved in a head-on collision—or even like that 
heorist magistrate in a native court in Ceylon who, disgusted by the flagrant 
by his contraditions in the evidence of the successive witnesses, said to the officer 
shed in of the court: “Call the next liar.” This failure of the economists to speak 
uctance as with one voice is a severe trial for the officials. I suspect, however, 
> knows that they would find us even more trying if, when unpalatable advice was 
esses of ME offered by one economist, they could not feel that there was a good chance 
that with a little search another economist could be found happy to swear 
as beet HB that the advice which had been given was incredibly bad economics, or even 
icy. The Was “orthodox” or “sound” economics, which are now very forceful epithets 
case it: indeed in some high quarters. 
e econ To proceed with my catalogue of the handicaps of the economic theorist 
nreasot fm 2S 2 policy-maker. The economists of my generation and earlier were 
e for «HMM ‘tained to concentrate on so-called long-run analysis in their pure theoriz- 
ir impat HM '"g. When they ventured into the discussion of questions of public policy, 
blic, a they accordingly tended to be preoccupied with the long view, with the 


effects which a given action would have on the more distant future, and 
2s to dev te disregard or to weigh lightly its more immediate effects. A good illus- 
tration of what I have in mind is the famous poor-law controversy in 

England in the 1830's. The leading economists of the time all emphasized 
the allegedly injurious effects on the productive capacity and the will to 
work and to save of the poor which would result from generous, long- 
Sustained, and assured poor-relief to the able-bodied. They stressed even 
ore the growth of population and the consequent impairment of the 
asic earning power of labor which they believed would ultimately result 
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solution, the quickly-working one, is of necessity a defective one. The 
immediate solution to a problem no doubt frequently serves also with 
tolerable satisfaction as a permanent one, and in some cases may well be 
identical with the optimum permanent solution. Many problems, more- 
over, are themselves temporary in nature, and require therefore only 
temporary solutions. The immediate solution may be the only one for 
which public acceptance is obtainable, so that there is really no choice. 
There are circumstances, moreover, under which even a benevolent dictator, 
with no need to give heed to public clamor, would be wise to adopt a 
partial and temporary, but quick-working, solution in preference to a 
more complete and more lasting one which would yield its benefits only 
after considerable delay. Mr. Keynes, speaking with at least a trace of the 
accent of revelation, has told us that in the long run we'll all be dead. 
What I presume he meant by this apparently crystal-clear dictum was that 
if we took the long view, we, including our otherwise potential posterity, 
would—or might—all be dead—or dead or unborn—before that view 
could justify itself. This warning is scarcely much needed either by the 
public official or by the ordinary legislator, but for the reasons I have 
stated and not only because in respectable communities the dead and the 
unborn cast no votes. But for the academic economist it is a sound warn- 
ing, and perhaps even a needed one. In times of severe social strain there 
may be real menace of catastrophe if there is not resort, even at the cost of 
bad after-effects, to a quick-working remedy which tides the economy over 
the crisis. At such times, the patience of the orthodox theorist may be out 
of place. But in the past, at least, such times have come only rarely. 

Closely related to the habit of the theorist of preoccupying himself 
with those effects of proposed legislation which are more distant in time 
is his habit of searching for the repercussions of legislation which are so- 
to-speak more distant in space. Politicians are experts in tracing one kind 
of repercussion, the political. But they are indisposed to take account of 
economic repercussions, as the history of tariff controversy abundantly 
demonstrates. This indisposition, I think, they share with the general lay 
public, to whom, in matters of economic analysis, one step at a time is 
cnough, if not too much. And since what the public doesn’t know can’t 
hurt the legislator, he has at least no selfish motive for following the 
theorist in his unsteady and circuitous wanderings from the proximate to 
the secondary, to the tertiary effects, and is content to act in terms of the 
een, with worry about the unseen left to the economic theorist as a sort of 
Occupational psychosis. 

I do not include in my list of the handicaps peculiar to the economic 
heorist as a participant in the policy-formulating process two items which 
‘ould probably appear high on such a list if prepared by those with 
‘hom the economist works—namely, first, his ignorance as a rule of the 
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dogmas, preconceptions, or even in some cases thoughts, the fortunate man 
can move freely in any direction, wherever the wind may list. If he feels 
the need for guidance, there is always available today yesterday's position 
of his official superiors and tomorrow the different position they took today. 
In finding good-sounding reasons for what has already been decided upon, 
he has a distinctive and useful function, both because the vitality of the 
democratic process is dependent upon our continuing to believe that it 
provides us with reasonably wise and beneficent government, and also be- 
cause statesmen’s intuitions have often a genuine economic logic dimly in 
their background. He shares also with other types of economists the use- 
ful rdle of finding good uses for bad laws, and thus contributes to the 
most important function of the art of public administration: the making 
of silk purses out of legislative sows’ ears. 

The handicaps of the academic theorist of the older dispensation as 
a useful member of a policy-formulating staff are probably even more 
clearly visible to other members of the economic profession than to members 
of other professions. There is in fact a definite cleavage between the habits 
of thought of this species of theorist and those of other groups in the 
profession, including many of those who help guide Leviathan in its daily 
gyrations. The continued depression has obviously made a deep impression 
on the latter, and made them impatient of or even violently hostile to the 
traditional corpus of economic theory, which they look upon as an instru- 
ment for the exercise of the tyranny of the dead mind over the living. They 
seem to believe increasingly that its réle has been, even in the long-past days 
of its almost unchallenged dominance, “to light fools the way to dusty 
death.” The world it approvingly describes of atomistic competition, and 
the ethical approval which, as they read it, it translates to the actual world 
by its failure clearly to contrast the ideal with the real, make it appear 
to them too far divorced from the present-day realities and values to war- 
rant faith in its usefulness as an aid to the guidance of social policy. In- 
stead of the economy of effective competition, of freedom of individual 
initiative, of equality of economic opportunity, of steady and full employ- 
ment, pictured in the traditional theory, they see an economy dominated 
by giant corporations in almost every important field of industry outside 
agriculture, an economy marked by great concentration of wealth and 
economic power, and great disparity of income and of opportunity for 
betterment. They note the apparently unending flow of evidence from 
investigating committees and courts of the flagrant misuse of concentrated 
economic power. They observe with alarm the failure of our economy for 
ten successive years to give millions of men able to work and anxious to 
work the opportunity to earn their daily bread. And seeing the actual 
world so, they refuse to accept as useful for their purposes a type of 
fconomic theory which as they read it either ignores these evils or treats 
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them as temporary , aberrations or excrescences of what is 
basically a sound ecc tem. Having rejected the conventional pic- 
ture of the system, t ngly to adopt another one, rapidly ap- 
proaching equal c , but following another pattern, in 
which the evils are ystem and cannot be excised without its 
drastic reconstructis tial operation by government. 

Their account of 11 economic theory is not wholly a carica- 
ture, but it is over: rted. It deliberately disregards the failure 
of government to | t to the rules laid down by the orthodox 
theory as necessary ions are to have practical validity, and 
it especially overl ne of great men in the orthodox tradi- 
tion, by no means a 1, who by no stretch of the imagination 
can be charged wi ted it to protect evils against reform. 
But this is in the j n significant only as it prejudices these 
zealous reformers a g for their own good purposes the aid 


the old doctrines ca [heir picture of the evils of the present 
economic system n ted in too strident colors, but it is un- | 
doubtedly close en truth to make complacency indefensible. 
Where in my opit ost gravely in error, however, is that in 
rejecting lock-stock traditional economic theory, they are 
abandoning habits | analytical tools which are still essential if 
evils are not only lentified but are to be ascribed to their 
proper causes, and not to be advocated which may prove 
worse than the dis prescribed for. 

As a by-product h with the older body of doctrine, the 
economic professiot to wipe out that line of cleavage which in 


this country has b | almost since the foundation of the Eco- 
nomic Association teachings of the professional economists, 

on the one hand, a ; of government and the beliefs of the 

lay public, on the id. I, for one, would welcome this reconcilia 
tion if it resulted | conversion of the lay public. I think, 
however, that the re ippened to a substantial extent, and that 
economic doctrine ng public opinion and government prac- 

tice much more tha ing them. For obvious reasons which have 

no counterpart in | this is now of course the routine situation i 
in totalitarian cout ice in this country is not, I am certain, i 
due to any significant 1 new subservience of the profession to t 
external opinion. It ; largely, I think, in the fact that under 
the impact of depr ' the economists have in large numbets : 
abandoned the tra doctrines, with their emphasis on the : 
long view, and hi 1 to the short view which government! By 
and the lay publi tended to take. It is true that in adopting ; 
the short view m ger economists have not merely taken : 
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at is over the lay notions bodily. Some of them have, in fact, given them a 
pic- theoretical elaboration which for subtlety, refinement, and elegance need 
| ap- make no apologies to the older economics, and which remains faithful 
, in to older theorizing in at least one respect, that the tradition of unintelligi- 
at its bility to the layman is scrupulously observed. It is the quality of the judg- 
ment displayed, and not the quality of the analytical skill, which I ven- 

rica | ture to question. No matter how refined and how elaborate the analysis, 
lute | if it rests solely on the short view it will still be close to the layman’s eco- 
odox nomics and still be a structure built on shifting sands. 

and | My aim this evening is not to praise the old-fashioned economic theorist, 
tradi- but only to help protect him from premature burial. The strongest line of 
ation defense I find available is the argument that he is the special custodian for 
form. © society of the long view in economic matters, and that even in troubled 
these “WR periods that view is entitled not to undisputed dominance but to a full 
e aid RP hearing. Since its value with reference to any specific issue can be tested 
resent 3} only empirically and therefore only after a substantial period of time has 
is ut: | P clapsed, I shall present my case for the long view forward by taking the 
asible. | long view back into history with respect to several of the doctrines in 
hat in FR} the orthodox tradition. Not to make it too easy for myself, I shall deal 
“y af Fe only with doctrines that have been so conventionalized through time that 
tial if © they seem to the short-viewers flagrant examples of the freezing of doctrine 
> theit FHF into dogmas whose venerability is their only claim to virtue. 

prove 5 An underlying characteristic of the orthodox Anglo-American economics 

during its entire period of dominance was its basically optimistic outlook 

ie, the on the prospective trend of events. As a cursory inspection of the files of 
hich in presidential addresses before the American Economic Association and its 
1€ Eco English prototype would confirm, the economists of the time believed that, 
omists, FS despite wars, mistakes in government policy, and cyclical disturbances, 
of tthe private initiative, technological progress, and the improvement and wider 
oncilis ™ diffusion of education had resulted in and would continue to result in a 
_ think, >) slowly rising secular trend of per capita income, enjoyed by steadily-grow- 
nd that BS ing populations. Imbued with this moderately optimistic long view, the 
at prac economists listened neither to the occasional prophets of impending and 
ch have g lasting woe nor to the more frequent peddlers of patented devices for 
ituation antedating the millennium. For the period up to 1914 at least, they proved 
certain, on the whole to have been right. In the flush days of the 1920’s, however, 
ssion to we were told: that what was then would continue to be, forever and ever; 
at under that the problem of the cycle had been solved by the Federal Reserve Board; 
numbers and that we had entered upon a new era of perpetual boom. The great 
s on the bulk of the economic profession, taking the long view, refused to give 
ernment credence to this blissful picture. How right they proved we are unfortu- 
“te nately only too well aware. The perpetual boom having come to its dramatic 
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end, it later subsequently became increasingly apparent that all the days 
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the unemployment, governments should point with pride to their lusty 
and bouncing deficits, instead of apologizing for them or shamefacedly 
concealing them as if they were born out of wedlock, the long view tells 
me that while this may not be the road to ruin it at least blazes a trail to 
it. It must not be forgotten that spending in itself is for the spenders the 
supreme pleasure, is the politicians’ delight, and that what temperance in 
resort to it has prevailed in the past has been wholly due to the belief that 
somebody, some day, would have to be taxed to pay the bills. Even if this 
belief were properly to be regarded as completely a myth, it would still be 
one of the large class of highly useful myths. 


Two related theses of the liberal tradition in Anglo-American thought 
have been: first, that under a system of free individual enterprise a higher 
level of economic well-being was attainable than under any other form of 
economic organization; and second, that a society organized on this 
economic basis was the only one compatible with the maintenance of 
political democracy. These, of course, are dogmas, not axioms, one eco- 
nomic and the other political in nature. Now that political democracy is 
under attack, frankly from the fascist right and as menacingly though not 
as frankly from the communist left which, like the serpent, licks its victim 
over before it swallows it, the political dogma has become increasingly 
acceptable even to those who reject the economic dogma. My concern 
here, however, is only with the economic dogma, whose acceptability has 
been destroyed or seriously impaired even for many economists by ten years 
of sustained and severe depression. 

There are perhaps some economists who would deny that an individual- 
istic system is at all desirable economically. This view I will not discuss, 
since even if I were to reject a substantially individualistic system on 
economic grounds, I should still prefer it, on non-economic grounds, to 
what seems to me to be its only practicable alternative, a comprehensively- 
planned economy under which, as some one has said, “All our hairs would 
be numbered, and all gray.” There are many, however, who hold the view 
that while a system of free individual enterprise would be ideal if attain- 
ible, it is no longer possible in these modern days of great concentration of 
ownership and control of productive facilities, where the economic units 
are to a large extent huge corporations and trade unions rather than the 
single individuals of traditional economic theory, and where such com- 
petition as persists tends increasingly to be competition between giants 
instead of the atomistic competition of orthodox theory, and therefore to 
be cost-raising rather than price-reducing. 

When, some four or five generations ago, freedom of private initiative 
Was first systematically advocated as the ideal basis for an economic sys- 

‘em, the menace of monopoly to the proper working of a system so organized 
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systematically and without protest, of identical bids and of list prices higher 
than even the monopolists can obtain in what remains of the open market; 
approval, and even enforcement, for regulated industries such as rail- 
roads, of rate policies which make rates behave even more perversely, as 
far as cyclical flexibility is concerned, than the prices of unregulated mon- 
opolies; encouragement to and protection of labor monopolies; deliberate 
schooling of agriculture in the pleasures and profits of monopolistic be- 
havior. 

The record of government encouragement to monopoly, when looked at 
in conjunction with government's spasmodic efforts to enforce competition 
and its intermittent clamor against monopoly, reminds me, and justifiably 
so, of an old cartoon I once saw, depicting a political demonstration in 
the streets of London, in which the determined-looking marchers carried 
two banners, one of which bore the slogan, “NO MONOPOLY!” and the 
other the slogan, “NO COMPETITION!” 

All that I suggest, therefore, with respect to the dogma that free com- 
petition can substantially survive if government gives it due protection 
and encouragement, is not that its validity under modern conditions is 
obvious, but that we have not the right definitely to reject it before it has 
been given an honest and thorough test. 


As a final illustration of the possible survival of usefulness of old dogmas 
which were the product of the long view, I cite the proposition that the 


timidity of capital makes the maintenance of “business confidence’”’ neces- 
ssary if investment is to be maintained at the level required for sustained 
prosperity. According to this dogma, the capitalist will hoard his own 
money, or will send it abroad—hbe there any safe place to send it—and 
will refrain from borrowing other people’s money for investment purposes, 
if even a faint shadow is cast on the political security of his investment. 
The spokesmen for capital have found this dogma very much to their 
liking, and have been claiming for some six years that a political shadow 
has been cast over the security of their investments, and that this has been 
responsible for the low rate of new investment, and consequently for the 
persistence of depression. To reinforce their claims, they have done their 
trembling in public, with vocal accompaniments. 
There is no specific invocation of old dogmas, I understand, which the 
economists of the new enlightenment regard as more absurd, more insub- 
stantial and unsubstantiated, than the claim that the timidity of investment 
capital under the impact of political fears has been a significant factor in 
ausing the low rate of new investment of the past six years or so. The 
apitalist, they agree, is a timid beast, but they assert that it is only the risk 
of loss he is really timid about. He invests, they say, when he sees a clear 
chance of profit, and hoards when he doesn’t, regardless of whether the 
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or desire that such a hearing would lead to a cessation or even slowing- 
up of the present endeavors to find remedies for prevailing evils through 
positive government action. Obedience to some of the old dogmas would 
in fact lead to an intensification of governmental action. As far as I am 
concerned, I have been much more impressed by the undue inertia of 
government in the face of acknowledged evils than by its rash venture- 
someness in action, although I think I have seen both qualities displayed. 
It is not a middle way between action and inaction, therefore, which I 
urge. It has been said that throughout all the history of man Confucius 
alone succeeded in making the middle way either emotionally exciting or 
intellectually stimulating, and I have my doubts even about Confucius. As 
many persons who appeal to the middle way use the term, it really be- 
comes a disguised plea that we should halt between the premises and their 
conclusions. That is not what I am pleading for. Let evils be dealt with, 
promptly and decisively. But in choosing the manner and direction of 
action, let us pay heed to the old as well as the new wisdom, and let us 
especially beware of old poisons in new bottles. 
Jacos VINER 

University of Chicago 
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but it was attacked through its own heel of Achilles. With the value of 
gold steadily rising in terms of commodities, from 1929 to 1933, every 
shrewd trader avoided converting gold into goods or into gold currencies 
(which might very probably fall, but could not rise, in gold value) and 
sought the opposite course of converting goods and currencies into gold. 
To buy goods with gold, or gold currencies, was to invite a loss of money. 
To hold what were, in all probability, merely ad interim gold currencies was 
likely to be still more disastrous. The result was such pressure to secure gold 
as made the world forget that, if man cannot live by bread alone, he has 
still less chance of living by gold. 

Since production and trade depend upon the spending, and are paralyzed 
by the hoarding, of money, we were brought to the brink of economic as 
well as monetary collapse. So long as a true gold standard was maintained, 
and gold prices kept on falling, the malady of hoarding tended to persist. 
The hoarding of gold caused a manifold contraction in paper surrogates. 
Gold hoarding thus fed upon itself, the appetite grew with eating, and, as a 
result, our substance disappeared. 

When gold first came to be used as a medium of exchange it did not 
differ in any fundamental way from any one of a number of similar com- 
modities. Even so long as gold was the principal medium employed in the 
typical exchange of goods for money it retained most of its commodity 
aspects. But the establishment of gold as the de jure monetary standard 
(instead of the de facto standard it had originally been), and, more par- 
ticularly, the growth of supplementary media of exchange, such as con- 
vertible bank notes and bank credits, gradually set up a vitally important 
distinction between gold and all other commodities. 

Governments adopting the gold standard agreed directly or indirectly, 
and without any reservation as to amount, to give a fixed weight of gold 
per unit of convertible legal tender to all persons presenting such legal 
tender at the designated place of redemption.? The consequence was that, 
however great the demand for gold, its price, in the surrogates actually 
used as money, could not rise. When the money price of gold could not 
tise, while its value in terms of commodities was soaring, the note-issuing 
authorities were thrust into the uncomfortable position of guaranteeing to 
sell, at a fixed price per unit, unlimited quantities of a metal of steadily 
tising real value. The gold was then, in fact, rising even in money value, 
though the pecuniary machinery prevented this fact from coming to ex- 
Pression in price.® 


*The redemption, in the first instance, was usually done by private banks for their own, 
a8 well as for the government, notes, and for deposit credits. This was a matter of con- 
venience only. The ultimate responsibility lay with the central note issuing authorities who- 
ever they might be. 

The distinction between money value” and “price” is, no doubt, esoteric but it is 


teal. Money value and Price are synonymous when price is established through freely 
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but confidence in the currency will nevertheless prevent any great strain on 
the issuing institution. But when people are not sure of future, as well as 
present, convertibility, the drive against gold currencies becomes acute. 
Bear speculators are then presented with that rare, and greatly desired 
phenomenon, a “sure thing.” They cannot lose by converting any gold 
currency into gold since there is not the slightest chance of advaluation 
(the raising of the gold content) of the currency unit while there is a very 
good chance indeed of devaluation or other form of decline in its power 
to command gold. Sure things never lack enthusiastic takers. Speculators, 
moreover, as the term is here used, ate a numerous and powerful class, 
including, at least, such foreign banks as are shrewdly administered. 

This is why the position of all gold currencies was shaky so long as the 
bulk of the world’s gold was not, as now, concentrated in a single country 
practically unique in its adherence to gold. Such concentration, however, 
precludes the maintenance of an international gold standard. We are, there- 
fore, forced to the inference that the international gold standard, as we 
knew it in the past, was inherently unstable and that, if it were ever restored 
in the old form, it would almost certainly fall once more. It could not stand 
the high liquidity preference prevailing against most currencies as well as 
commodities, in disturbed conditions. 

In the years 1933-36 the whole impulse of the passion for gold was 
concentrated on France and the three or four other, much smaller, countries 
which were then maintaining effective gold standards. The drive against 
the franc was so strong that, though the Bank of France was still in pos- 
session of an enormous gold reserve, it sought to prevent a drain of gold by 
borrowing. To forestall the impairment of its non-earning gold asset, in 
exchange for interest-bearing paper, it was thus forced to the unbusinesslike 
course of incurring an interest-bearing liability. This act was a danger 
signal, promptly recognized as such, and increased the eagerness of private 
banks and individuals to turn their French assets into gold while the oppor- 
‘unity was still open to them on favorable terms. A corresponding desire 
‘or gold led holders of foreign paper currencies to bid so high for the still 
convertible French franc (fall of other currencies in terms of francs) that 
the ordinary buyers of francs for the purchase of French goods withdrew to 
‘large extent from the market. This increased the balance of claims against 
French gold and, as these claims were pressed, a steady and eventually 
catastrophic drain of gold from France ensued in spite of all efforts to stop 
it. The gold standard simply could not be maintained. 

Those concurrent paper currencies which were in little danger of being 
greatly expanded, and whose gold exchange value was considerably below 
the purchasing power parity level, were fundamentally much stronger than 
the franc, and other gold currencies, even though, or perhaps because, they 
were temporarily depressed by the demand for gold. The paper currencies 
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tenance of a gold standard with limited reserves. If, at the maximum price, 
the bear speculators can exhaust the reserves, or the willingness of the 
authorities to use them, they are bound to win, just as they win when a 
gold currency can no longer be maintained and its gold price falls. Losses 
are graciously forestalled by the official policy. So long as the policy persists, 
short sales can always be covered at no advance in price so that a practically 
costless bear speculation can be carried on indefinitely—with the ever pres- 
ent possibility of a break in the bear’s favor. The cumulative force of this 
bear pressure is amply demonstrated in the repeated failures to maintain 
the various levels (not unduly high) set for the exchange value of the 
French franc from 1936 to 1939, and, in the case of sterling, in its sharp 
declines against the dollar, in the spring of 1935 and the autumns of 1936, 
1938, and 1939. 

The bear speculator in futures in a paper currency under attack is, in 
effect, a present hoarder of whatever reserves the monetary authorities may 
be using to maintain the value of the currency. It hardly seems wise to put 
a premium on short selling, with a correlative discount on buying, and, in 
the presence of a large bear interest, to seek to maintain a fixed exchange 
value and thus reduce to zero the speculative buying of the currency or 
confine it to blind purchases of small amounts by lambs about to be shorn. 

The case is still stronger against a policy of progressive planned reduc- 
tion of the gold value of a monetary unit. The bear speculator has then 
only to sell the currency short, for gold, in the confident expectation of 
presently buying it back at a lower gold price. He does not, in this case, 
need even patience. It is then very likely to be impossible for the authorities 
to control the pace, or extent, of the movement. 

To attempt to achieve anything like absolute stability of the exchange 
value of a paper against a gold currency is, in unquiet times therefore, 
almost certain to prove a tactical blunder.* This is even truer of an attempt 
to secure a trend in a downward direction. It is much better policy to seek a 
loose, but not permanent, stabilization within a not too narrow zone. If the 
authorities are provided with a sizable stock of gold or foreign exchange 
and are resolute, for the time being at least, in keeping the gold or foreign 
exchange value of their currency from moving beyond fairly wide limits 
about a predetermined but unannounced norm,’ they will have the bulls 
by the horns and, in other than the usual sense, the bears by the tails. They 
will be able to give a twist to either whenever they so desire. 

If the currency rises in value, in gold or some standard foreign exchange, 


franc in 1926, the blunder may have no serious consequences. 
. This norm should be subject to irregular and infrequent change with the object of 
Preserving stable internal purchasing power whenever the foreign gold, or other, currencies 


involved prove unstable in this respect. 
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above the predetermin thorities can sell it steadily but not in 
such volume as immed heck the movement. If, on the other hand, 
it falls, they can similar In so doing they would make money, on both 
sides of the market, at tl e of speculators of undue temerity; and, 
on the assumption tha ; an effective forward market, they could 
keep exchange sufficie le for all business purposes. The choice of 
the norm must, of cour nably appropriate to the existing, or some 
desired, domestic pric If the price level is to be changed, or if it is 
changing in important ; abroad, the choice of new norms should 
be immediate and, so fat ble, definitive, or it will be the speculators 
who will have the upp Che British have shown at times, but by no 
means typically, a dis} to employ their Exchange Equalization Fund 
in the manner propose 
The present concent: f the bulk of the world’s gold in the United 
States, with the stead tion to the share of the total stock of gold 
domiciled in this country, has thrust upon the managing authorities of 
important paper curre never they elect to keep exchange tates 
fixed, the same difficul h the gold currencies formerly faced. The 
figurative Thetis, who baptized these paper currencies in the Styx, 
apparently repeated the mistake of missing the immersion of the heel. Now 
that the value of the termines the value of gold, speculation 
against the paper curr res on the dollar rather than on gold. Ex 
cept on the assumption t hall deliberately adopt the senseless, and 
pernicious, procedure of still further increasing the dollar price of gold, or 
of denying the right t t the metal, there is no chance of gold rising 
in dollar value. There ver, a vety good chance that gold will fall in 
dollar value. This would |! n if we should even falter in our practice 
(not legally required) of g gold freely at a fixed price. All shrewd 
speculators must ther fer dollars to gold, and they have in fac 
sent us gold in stupe me in exchange for dollar credits. The 
dollar exchange value paper currencies, particularly sterling, was 
kept fixed for lengthy periods by these large shipments of gold. The British 
authorities have, howe felt unable to sustain the rate indefinitely and 
on several occasions, | lators have, in consequence, been given ! 
field day.® 
* That the bears have I t a break in their favor is clearly brought out is 
an article (Federal Reser Review of Periodicals, Sept. 26, 1939, p. 9) 
reproduced from the Lond News of Sept. 6, 1939. The article asserts that, 0 
the requirement of the B: at holders of dollars must place them at the 
disposal of the British T: abundant offerings of dollars to the authot 
ties since a large bull pe that is, a bear position in sterling} was bull 
up before the sterling rate 
Since the bears were r at the rate of only $4.06 to the £, they 1 


doubt secured a good de n turning over dollars presumably acquired # 
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If, and as, the gold at the disposal of foreign monetary authorities is 
further greatly attenuated, the exchange value of the paper currencies 
against the dollar will tend to fall farther. This will increase the passion 
for dollars on the part of holders of other currencies. The material of 
present speculation—gold—is being steadily sunk in our vaults in Ken- 
tucky and, as the available free supply is thus diminished, the intensity of 
demand for gold, outside this country, as a means of getting dollars, is 
proportionately enhanced. 

So long as the managers of the managed currency standards attempt to 
maintain a stable rate of exchange against dollars, which means a fixed 
price in their currencies for gold, they are thus quite as vulnerable as if 
they were on the former gold basis. The only solution of the problem would 
seem to be the adoption of the policy of reasonably flexible exchange rates 
with the deliberate intent of punishing noxious speculation. 

The zone of fluctuation would have to be wide enough to inject in the 
minds of speculators a lively doubt of the intention of the managing authori- 
ties. It would sometimes be desirable to let the bears on any depreciating 
currency commit themselves heavily before the “control” stepped in to 
raise its value. The borders of the zone should therefore be not sharply 
defined and the zone itself should be somewhat wider than that which Mr. 
Keynes has espoused. Its rather indefinite limits would presumably be ap- 
proached only at long intervals. 

The weakness in the management of paper currencies up to the present 
time has been a reluctance on the part of the authorities, after a certain 
“equilibrium” has been achieved, to permit any substantial increase in the 
gold exchange value of the monetary unit they control. The constant bias is 
therefore toward the depreciation of such currencies against gold exchange. 
Except in the case of a steady appreciation in the real value of gold, this is 
not only undesirable on grounds of general policy but it greatly strengthens 
the position of the bears. A purely defensive battle against bear speculators 
is futile. It is not enough for the monetary authorities to attempt merely 
to sustain the exchange value of a currency against bear attacks. After having 
led the bears into a trap, by permitting the rate to fall under pressure, a 
trong counter-offensive should ordinarily be pursued until the exchange 
value of the currency has been driven somewhat above the level prevailing 
when the bear attacks began. If such a procedure were followed we could 
rather confidently expect an alleviation of the problem of short-term capital 
movements. 

For purposes of symmetry it should here be repeated that, since a paper 


about $4.70, and the volume of dollars they delivered is evidence of the difficulty of main- 
‘ining a substantially fixed rate of exchange such as had been in effect for several months. 


No doubt the bears felt unjustly treated in that they were not allowed to hold out for a 
still more luscious morsel. 
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fficulty, be kept from rising in value, 
n offers no problem. But bull specula- 
In the inevitable vicissitudes of a 
tary authorities can get no help, in 
favorable private psychology, issuing 
the effects of such bullishness on the 
hibited. 
sacrosanct as it once was but it still 
re from Ploutos, a somewhat super- 
this opinion, the international gold 
it would seem that it also should be 
| unannounced, spread between very 
points. It is probable that, even under 
uutbreak of the present hostilities, no 
ites could have maintained a gold 


Monetary authorities ought, in any event, 


of speculator who serves no interest 


1 country which is alleged to be on 
horities not long ago refused to issue 
gold until the exchange value of the 

gold-import point and the bear 
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in our economy. On the justified assumption that the forces responsible for 
the situation are still effective, our present task is to secure an essential 
minimum of monetary flexibility in ways which will do the most good and 
the least harm. 

So far as the domestic aspects of money are concerned, no respectable end 
is served by random or forced changes in the supply of money or by changes 
dictated merely by private, rather than the social, interest. Whether such 
changes occur as a result of hoarding or otherwise, they can be obviated 
by an irredeemable circulating medium with a 100 per cent reserve against 
bank deposit money. Such an irredeemable circulating medium might be 
provided by a pure commodity-asset currency but, in present circumstances, 
is more likely to be straight fiat money. Redeemable currency is always 
subject to breakdown and the supply cannot be effectively regulated. Such 
flexibility as it has is perverse. The case for an irredeemable currency on 
grounds of invulnerability is clear. Such a currency, whether of the asset or 
fiat type, would be inviolable at home. 

The superiority of fiat over a commodity money lies in the ability of a 
central monetary authority to regulate the supply at will. This should be 
altered in whatever degree is necessary to offset hoarding in the widest 
sense of that term. The inferiority of fiat money lies in the possibility of 
abuse of the power of issue. All power is subject to similar abuse yet we 
cannot do without it on that, or any other, score. This, nevertheless, does 
not close the case against a commodity-asset currency provided it is pure, 
1e., free of anything to be ‘‘redeemed.”*° 

On the international side, the great issue is fixed versus flexible exchange 
rates. It is clear that a fixed rate of exchange between any two freely vendible 
currencies cannot for any lengthy period be maintained unless, by accident 
it design, congruent monetary policies are pursued in the two countries 
concerned and their price levels are kept in substantially constant relation- 
ship with one another. In the absence of these conditions a relatively less 
desired convertible currency is certain to be successfully raided and the 
exchange rate broken. 

A series of pure gold currencies, freely exportable, would, of course, keep 
national price levels in constant correspondence with one another. A cur- 
tency of this type could never fall in exchange value against other gold 
currencies whether the latter were pure or not. But such a currency can, in 
etiect, break down through exhaustion. 


: The recognition of the need for an irredeemable currency explains the agreement of 
pinion between Professor Hayek and me on the desirability of 100 per cent reserves 
‘gainst bank deposits. (Cf. Monetary Nationalism and International Stability, F. A. von 
H iyek, Longmans Green, London, 1937, pp. 73 et seq.) On most other points we are 
Poles apart. Professor Hayek leans toward a pure gold money while I favor a fiat cur- 
rency, He is adamant for fixed exchange rates whereas they should, in my opinion, be 
“exible, Exchange of bank deposits for cash, under the 100 per cent reserve system, would, 
* course, not be redemption of any currency. 
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The nearest thing it times to a pure gold currency is perhaps the 
Cuban currency prior paratively recent heavy coinage of silver 
pesos. For nearly thre« Cubans used American paper currency 
as their money. This v an exact equivalent of a pure gold cur- 
rency. At any time pri », they might, without any real alteration in 
their monetary systen ld, dollar for dollar, in liew of the 
actually circulating Ames At one time the reported circulation of 
these notes in Cuba wa f $400,000,000. This was approximately 
$100 per capita, a fig bove that prevailing in this country at 
the time. Yet in a very riod, and without having been supplanted 
by any other money, all | 000 of this sum disappeared in remit- 
tances to this country. I int of view of internal monetary and 
price stability in Cuba n may well be raised as to whether the 
fixed exchange rate be re or less theoretical Cuban peso and 
the dollar did not ruinor te the flight of currency from the island. 
It might have been we put a barrier against such flight similar to 
that which would be p: shift in exchange rates. 

If it be granted that 1oney is desirable, such a drain of the 
currency as occurred in effective argument against irte- 
deemability through lards which, inter se, provide fixed 
exchange rates. Irrede hould rather be established through fiat 
money (now all but th abandonment of exchange rate sta- 
bility. 

The issue of fixed 1 hange rates has three facets: the long 
term, the short term c 1 the short term financial. 

As already indicated rates in the long term are indispensable to 
the pursuit of anythin tially identical monetary policies in the 
several countries conceé ternational synthesis of monetary poli- 
cies could now be achie\ 1e discussion might be confined to the general 
merits of fixed as agai rates. But, since the establishment of such 
a synthesis is, to say t ;, and its maintenance, in the light of 
the situation develope ing pages, still more unlikely, we must 
forgo the notion of p« : ed rates as a practical probability. The 
only question worth then, is whether it is more desirable to 
maintain a provisiona tes, with discontinuous alterations from 
time to time as the occa I than to go in for continuous flexibility. 

It seems unlikely t ttlement as would attend a policy of 
continuously flexible « be as disturbing as that which 
is associated with the oc ifts, of much greater magnitude, it 
evitable in the absence f national monetary policies. Flexible 
exchange rates would be any more disquieting to comment 
than the flexibility in relationships which we are accus 


tomed to think essent roper conduct of the capitalistic system 
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Even when there is no present deviation from constancy in the relationship 
between national price levels, the maintenance of merely provisionally stable 
exchange rates probably thrusts on the several national price structures a 
much greater readjustment to alterations in the relative international de- 
mand and supply of goods and money than is associated with a correspond- 
ing readjustment through an appropriate shift in rates of exchange. 

Whether or not this is true, international short-term financial movements, 
quite unassociated with trade, now tend to be of such magnitude as, in 
many countries, to require thoroughgoing restrictions as an unsatisfactory 
alternative to fluctuating exchange rates. 

A large part of such non-commercial, short-term, capital movements as 
are permitted is motivated by the knowledge (1) that a given currency is 
being supported in pursuit of a policy of stable exchange rates, (2) that 
any movement in the exchange value of that currency will be downward, 
(3) that it will, in any event, cost practically nothing to shift mobile assets 
to another currency even if, later, they are to be shifted back again, and 
(4) that, if the prospective alteration in exchange rates take place, such an 
operation will show a handsome profit. With substantially stable exchange 
rates it is therefore next to impossible to impose an effective damper on the 
speculative movement of short-term funds unless a control on the German 
model is instituted. If, however, the bears on a currency were presented 
with uncertainty rather than a sure thing, it seems probable that the pres- 
sure would be very much lightened and freedom in the exchange market 
could be maintained. 

It is often asserted that the greatly increased volume of short-term capital 
movements in recent years, far from being reduced by fluctuating exchange 
rates, is a consequence of them. The movement of such funds was promi- 
nent, however, in the period of the resumed international gold standard, 
with fixed rates of exchange, from 1928-1931. The contention is therefore 
untenable. It is probable, nevertheless, that the volume of international 
short-term financial transactions would be greater under flexible exchange 
rates than, in fairly quiet times, under stable rates. But, though the volume 
would be greater, it would not be concentrated on the bear side of the 
market, leaving the official support isolated on the other side. With fixed 
exchange rates the pressure is cumulative until collapse occurs; but, with 
‘lexible rates, every point of decline in the exchange value of a currency 
would bring added support to it and even transfer operators from the bear 
to the bull side. 

| By some opponents of flexible exchange rates it will perhaps be alleged 
that while, as an alternative to more or less rigid control, flexible rates may 
¢ essential to the curbing of undesirable movements of short-term funds, 
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‘y would nevertheless be so disturbing to legitimate international trade 
and finance as to be out of court. To this objection the reply might be given 
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able stimulus, a downward movement of exchange may be so strong as to 
exhaust the reserves of the “control” when, after a tactical drop, the authori- 
ties attempt to reverse the direction of the movement. The only recourse 
would then be the introduction of rigid exchange control until the panic 
had subsided. Such control would, of course, be still more necessary if an 
effort were made to keep rates stable—unless confidence could thus be 
revived before a break occurred. To prevent the occurrence of panics, large 
reserves are in any event desirable; and, to secure such reserves, it might be 
necessary to keep the exchange value of the currency for some time below 
“equilibrium” level. 

Under the system of freely flexible rates the monetary authorities would 
presumably enter the market only when the deviations from the current 
“par,” or norm, had, in their view, become excessive. Since the potential 
profit on bull speculation would at times be large there would not, as there 
is now, be any stronger tendency toward private bear than bull operations. 
Private speculation, within the broadened and somewhat indefinite zone 
of free fluctuation, would then exert nothing but a beneficent influence, 
just as it did in quiet times under the international gold standard; and inter- 
vention by the authorities would, in consequence, be unnecessary. 

The proposed system would, of course, not give anything approaching 
stability of purchasing power to the monetary unit in any country—without 
an occasional shift in the norm of exchange rates against gold currencies 
whenever the real value of gold tended to alter. To secure substantial sta- 
bility of the value of money, a monetary unit representative of a varying 
weight of gold seems likely to be the most effective instrument.’* If the 
price of gold is kept unchanged when, in the absence of arbitrary fixation, 
its price would alter, the task of currency management becomes very onerous. 
It is likely to involve, on the one hand, such a depletion of gold reserves as 
to lead to a breakdown of the standard, or, on the other, to such a cumulative 
plethora of reserves as to be prohibitively expensive. There seems to be no 
reason to add to the necessary difficulties of monetary management the quite 
gratuitous task of managing gold so as to keep its value, and its price, at 
any desired level. There would, by contrast, be no need for any attempt to 
manage the value of gold, even where it was an element in the monetary 
system, provided there was no reluctance toward changing its price. 

Foreign exchange rates against gold currencies of the traditional type 
would, of course, change in rough proportion to the change in the weight 
or gold in any such monetary unit, or in the paper currency price of gold; 
and the zone of exchange fluctuations would move as a whole. But since no 
large change need be made at any one time, exchange rate norms, even after 


, Ms monetary unit, that is, of the type made familiar by the early work of Irving Fisher 
in this field. In the absence of any right of gold to enter circulation, the same effect can 


¢ achieved by merely varying the official quotation on gold. So far as its real value is 
stable, sterling is such a currency. 
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the shift in the weig nit or in the price of gold, would 
tend to settle somew! rd the margin of, the pre€xisting 
zone. Speculative of rely anticipate the change and so 
reduce its magnitude in the amount of gold represented 
by the dollar, but 1 re anticipated, forward speculators 
would no doubt sell zainst pounds. If they carried this 
very far, however, th lown the sterling value of the dollar, 
within the then curre tion, that, after the anticipated change 
in the gold “content | been made and purchases of dollars 
to cover the forward 1 order, the sterling price of dollars 
might well rise so { lators would be unable to regain as 
many dollars with their had laid out in the purchase of the 
sterling. This could rea spite of the fact that the ‘‘gold con- 
tent”’ of the dollar | been diminished. The speculators, 
moreover, could not xchange rate fluctuations by moving 
into gold, since they time, be able to obtain gold from 
the monetary author price at which they could currently 
sell it to them. Spe be held within beneficent bounds. 


There would, mo: reneral tendency to disturb foreign-trade 
relations. Movemer ls tend to occur more or less syn- 
chronously, and in t in all gold-standard countries. If 
the movement wer« nount of gold in the compensated 
monetary unit were 1, the price level in the country of 
the compensated uni ) remain stable while it was rising in 
other countries. The hange value of the compensated unit 
would then enable n to obtain imports, selling at 
higher prices in fos t stable prices in its own monetafy 
unit; while its exp in the home market, would, as a 
result of the shift i: ll abroad at the higher prices which 
would correspond higher price level in the respective 
foreign currencies, prevail. 

It would be illusos urse, that the price level in a country 
of compensated curt ond immediately and proportionately 
to shifts in the gol the monetary unit. This notion, if evet 
widely held, has be the monetary experience of this countty 
since 1933. With a trade, the price level can so respond 
only as a result of hanges in the supply of monetay 
units, or in the rate er, or both. The speed of turnover, 
in short periods at rmined by psychological factors of af 
unpredictable sort. rrency suggested is therefore fitted t 
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progress, and, eventually, in strict proportion to the change, there would be 
little question of unfair competiton in international trade. It would be 
neither easier nor harder for any country to sell, or buy, in any other than 
was the case with the fixed exchange rates, and the more or less steady 
relationship between price levels, which marked the international gold 
standard. Exchange rate movements would, in fact, compensate the shift in 
relative national price Jevels, with the prices of individual commodities 
varying from the average as they always have. 

Without making any such claims to precision in price adjustment as have 
sometimes been advanced for similar systems, this system would probably 
meet the ‘needs of trade,” at a given price level, with exchange rates which 
would fluctuate, in any short period, within the limits of nothing more than 
a tolerably spacious zone. A given gold base would support a larger or 
smaller monetary and credit structure, according as the monetary unit con- 
tained less or more gold (gold was priced high or low). The currency 
would thus be given the protection which comes from a linkage with gold; 
but the price level would not be tied to the vagaries in the real value of that 
metal. 

On the assumption that our reserves are gold, rather than dollars, the 
present embarrassment of riches in gold in this country, and the difficulty 
about excess reserves of the commercial banks, would be alleviated by a non- 
definitive downward revaluation of our gold stocks (more gold to the dollar 
t, what is the same thing, less dollars to the ounce of gold). This revalua- 
ion would not require the acknowledgment of any permanent accounting 
oss on the existing gold stock since we could always at a later date make 
he gold worth in dollars whatever we wanted it to be. Gold would, so to 
peak, be made a “‘stock without par value.” Since there are practically no 
old standards left in the foreign world, the revaluation of gold in dollars 
ould not necessarily, or even probably, cause a material alteration in any 
portant exchange rates; and, since the price of gold would be reduced, 
€ present pernicious stimulus to gold mining, which is complicating an 
Iready awkward situation, would be removed." 

If gold like other commodities, instead of being offered at a fixed rate, 
ould be suffered to rise in money price as the demand for it increased, 
if, instead of being later salable at a fixed or increased rate according 
the gold standard was or was not maintained, it should meet a falling 
arket when dishoarding occurred, we should have done something to 
ndet a gold monetary system less vulnerable, and more useful, than it 
W's. Hoarding, which is not inherently sinful and has its validity, should 
Permitted if the social welfare can at the same time be preserved. Dis- 
atding, which is sometimes too readily welcomed, should, on the other 


Q. 


uo 
ae facets of the general proposal cannot here be reviewed but it may be said 
* the difticulties are not nearly so great as they will appear to “conservatives.” 
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MONOPOLY ELEMENTS IN RENT 


The concept of land ownership as a monopoly is old, but it reappears in new and 
altered form in Professor Edward Chamberlin’s theory that urban rent is a purely 
monopoly income, while agricultural rent is purely competitive. This theory, based on a 
confusion of the markets for retail goods and agricultural products, on the one hand, 
and the markets for retail sites and farm lands, on the other, seems definitely invalid. 
The markets for both retail sites and farm lands are imperfectly competitive; and the 
rent, in both cases, is an imperfectly competitive return. 


Land ownership has often been referred to as a monopoly. Adam Smith's 
well known dictum that “the rent of land . . . is naturally a monopoly 
price” was followed, in some cases with modifications, by Malthus, Senior, 
J. S. Mill, Henry George, and by a few recent economists. This doctrine 
has not hitherto met general acceptance, but Professor Chamberlin has 
recently given it new prestige in his Theory of Monopolistic Competition 
in which he has formulated the novel theory, that while agricultural rent 
is a purely competitive return, urban rent is a “‘pure monopoly return.””* 
Professor Chamberlin finds many differences between agricultural land 
and urban land, and between agricultural rent and urban rent. He contends 
that a business site confers no advantages analogous to superior fertility in 
agricultural rent; that one site “is capable of producing as large a quantity 
of retailing services as another—there are no differences in fertility and no 
scarcity whatever of the best land in this respect’; that marginal and sub- 
marginal land anywhere—practically free land—is as “fertile for selling 
purposes’ as the best shopping site in New York City. Urban rent, which 
is entirely location rent, is quite different even from location rent of farm 
land; for the location rent of farm land is due to differences in the cost of 
transportation to the market, but the urban land “carries its market with it.” 
The market for agricultural products is purely competitive, allowance being 
made for differences in transportation costs; there are many buyers and 
sellers, as required for pure competition, and any seller can dispose of an 
indefinitely large amount of product at the prevailing price. “The retail 
market, on the other hand, contains monopoly elements, for the factor of 
convenience differentiates the product spatially.”” Since buyers do not move 
about with entire freedom, the owner of any particularly convenient site, 
according to Professor Chamberlin, has a monopoly of the use of the site, 
and receives a monopoly rent. His site affords a market which is, to a degree, 
distinct from the whole; and the amount of product he can dispose of at 
the prevailing price is not indefinitely large—as in pure competition. 

It is not difficult to agree with much of Professor Chamberlin’s argument. 
It is quite true that the advantages afforded by good business sites are dif- 
ferent in some respects from those afforded by good land; that low-rent sites 


' Third ed., pp. 112, 113, and Appendix D. Professor Chamberlin considers only the 
rent of agricultural land and of urban land devoted to retailing. 
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gti: the supply side, for some kinds of fruits and nuts, and sometimes for milk. 
f a Even where there are many producers and many consumers, there are often 
on monopolistic elements in the middleman’s functions.? 

sons 


In his discussion of the retail business, Professor Chamberlin comes to 
even more questionable conclusions. The statement that “urban rent arises 
from the products of lands of the same grade being sold in different mar- 
kets’ raises two questions: a minor one, to stress which would be cavilling— 
why “the products of land of the same grade?” It seems obvious that the 
products of lands of al] grades are mixed beyond possibility of identification. 
A more important question arises from the assumption that different re- 


un 
lysis 
t for 


busi- tailing sites are different markets. To the extent that they are really different 
1CiNg markets, the retailer on each site would be a monopolist; yet his store could 
neral scarcely be called a “market,” as economists use that term, any more than 
ducts 


could the local elevator at which the farmer sells his grain. 

Much of the discussion of “spatial monopoly” in recent economic litera- 
ture stresses too much the monopoly element in retailing. It is true, as 
Professor Chamberlin states, that the advantages afforded by different sites 
“are dependent only in part on relative volume of business,” that “other 
factors are the prices which can be charged, and the type of business which 
can best be conducted on the location.” The demand curve for goods sold 
on any site is not a horizontal line, but slopes negatively. The retailer on 
such a site can mark his goods at various different prices, and sell different 
amounts of goods; and presumably, like any seller under imperfect compe- 
tition, he will fix his prices at the point which will yield him maximum net 
revenue. Yet various considerations indicate that the slope of the demand 
curve is not very steep, and that competition and not monopoly should be 
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ells his In the first place, although different stores, and different sections of the 
, OF per: shopping area, appeal to different classes of people, offering different 
tor, and qualities of goods and grades of service, quality of goods and service con- 
ance. At sidered, prices cannot vary much. Logic would suggest that they might. be 
st hated higher on the high-rent sites, where the greater crowds are, and where 
et, to be therefore the demand curve should have the steepest slope; yet there is 
the pic JM certainly no evidence that prices are higher on these sites. Operators here 
of a evidently think of their advantages mainly or entirely in terms of volume 
n maf 


father than price. Anyone who observes shoppers flitting from one store 


but, z ‘o another will get the impression that prices charged on different sites are 
ing. Su BRB given rather careful scrutiny. This scrutiny is likely to be effective with 
Ik, + respect to the many branded and perfectly standardized goods sold at retail. 
ments 


A second consideration indicating that the slope of the demand curve 


“nOpsony and Monopsonistic Markets, by Mr. Ross Robertson, of the department of 
€conomics at Kansas. 
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keting services on “‘good”’ urban land than on “poor” land. Just as increased 
demand for farm products leads to an outward shift of the extensive margin 
and more intensive use of the superior land, so does an increased demand for 
retailing services lead to a shift at both points. Marginal agricultural land 
is land that will produce barely enough products to pay cost of production; 
and surely there is logic in saying that marginal urban sites are sites which 
yield barely enough business to pay costs, including no rent. Or, if we must 
be meticulous, we may say that marginal land, in both cases, must pay a 
small rent, to turn it from the next lowest use. 

Turning now to the /and market and the rent of agricultural and urban 
land, we find a similarly inaccurate picture. There is no necessary connection 
between the products market and the land market, as far as monopoly is 
concerned, in either agricultural or urban lands. Monopolistic or monop- 
sonistic elements in the market for a farm product may not affect the land 
market at all. If the tobacco manufacturing industry were highly competitive, 
the market for tobacco land would be no more competitive than it now is. 
Codperative monopolies in the marketing of some kinds of fruits do not 
generally affect the land markets in any way. The market for farm products, 
on the other hand, might conceivably be purely competitive, and the land 
market highly monopolistic. This would be true, for instance, if a single 
land owner owned all the corn land, and rented it to a hundred thousand 
farmers. It is possible to conceive of a situation, similarly, where a single 
monopolist owner might own all the land in a city, yet the retail business 
would be as competitive as it is now. In such cities as Gary and Pullman, 
such a situation exists. Any city which socialized its land would be a mo- 
nopolist owner of business sites; but such socialization would not affect rents 
or the retail business in any way, unless the city held some land out of use. 
Much of Professor Chamberlin’s discussion of the markets for farm prod- 
ucts and retail goods seems irrelevant to the problem of rent. 

It is true that a city is a peculiar institution, in its relation to land. From 
one point of view, it appears that most of the people are there because the 
others are there, for the purpose of transacting business of various kinds; 
yet there is usually a fundamental geographic basis for the location of cities, 
and for the “market productivity” of urban sites, a basis analogous to the 
fertility of good agricultural land. The unequalled harbor of New York 
City, the river junctions at Kansas City and St. Louis, the lake site of Chi- 
“go, are such geographic bases, and the land near such strategic geographic 
Points is highly productive of marketing facilities—of ‘“‘buyer contacts” — 
somewhat as good agricultural land is productive of crops. Professor Cham- 
berlin states that “urban land carries its market with it,” but perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that it is a market, as far as it is devoted to 
retailing. This calls for congestion, and at points of maximum congestion, 
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because of the immobility of goods. It would cost something to haul goods 
from terminals to the stores, and since this cost would be slightly greater 
for longer distances, the sites near the sources of supply would command 
rents equal to the differences in the cost of hauling. If rents are to be re- 
duced to equality, or eliminated, there must be perfect mobility of both 
people and goods; but, as a matter of fact, if there were such mobility in 
both, there would remain only two reasons for the existence of cities: some 
people might prefer to live gregariously, and many would want access to 
city utilities. 

All this, however, seems to be little more than begging the question. 
Urban rents are entirely, or almost entirely, location rents; and location rents 
are based largely on immobility of people or goods. Even the location rent 
of farms is based on the immobility of crops—the cost of transportation— 
or on the immobility of people, and would disappear if there were perfect 
mobility of both. 

Iu all this discussion of the immobility of buyers and sellers, there is no 
mention of the immobility of /and, which is far more important in the prob- 
lem of rent. If the low-rent /and could be moved to the high-rent locations, 
and could be stacked up there advantageously—as capital is—then indeed 
rents would be equalized, or eliminated; but land cannot be handled so. 

Professor Chamberlin insists that there is no extensive margin in urban 
site rent: 

This concept has to do with a situation where the product of lands of different 
grades is sold in the same market, whereas urban rent arises from the products of 
lands of the same grade being sold in different markets. Low-rent sites are not 
poorer sites in the same sense that marginal land is poorer than the best agri- 
cultural land. The costs of producing on them are not higher; rather, the market 
they afford is smaller. Two sites have different rents to the degree that they are in 


different markets, and to exactly this same degree the concept of an extensive 
margin is meaningless as applied to them. 


no 
That It is quite true that the extensive margin in urban site rent is a different 
sai sort of concept than the extensive agricultural margin; that low-rent sites 


‘are not poorer sites in the same sense that marginal land is poorer than the 
best agricultural land”; but what of it? We might as logically reverse this, 
and say that “marginal agricultural land is not poorer than good land in 
the same sense that low-rent urban sites are poorer than high-rent sites.” 
In the city, land is used for a different purpose—for the transaction of 
business, instead of crop production. It “produces” by providing access to 


the city crowds, by providing buyer contacts, rather than by growing corn 
5 ap or wheat: it affords “standing room” rather than fertility: but its services 
evel, are quite as essential as the services of farm land. Indeed it is in its urban 


uses that we see most clearly the fundamental attribute of land, which, as 
Marshall points out, is “extension.” In its extension, land is most definitely 
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contacts, and paying for them at a certain rate, much as if he were buying 
unstandardized gasoline and paying for it according to its propulsive power. 
If there are many sites available, although completely heterogeneous, and 
many bidders for sites, have we not the essentials of perfect competition? 
When we buy homogeneous gasoline at a certain price per gallon, we have 
the standardization essential to perfect competition; and if we buy hetero- 
geneous gasoline at a certain price per unit of power in it, is that not essen- 
tially the same thing? The bidder in the retail land market may have a 
sentimental preference for a certain site; he may want to be in a certain 
general neighborhood for his particular kind of business; he may want a 
“grade” of site proportioned to his “‘grade’’ of abilities: but, aside from 
such considerations, it should make little difference to him which site he 
gets, since he must pay in proportion to the number and quality of customer 
contacts that go with it. Any site, provided that it fits the specifications men- 
tioned, is about as good as any other; any site, within the limits suggested, is 
an almost perfect substitute for any other. From this point of view, since 
there are many buyers and a considerable number of sites, the retail land 
market would appear to approximate perfect competition. 

The urban land market being thus, in effect, almost purely competitive, 
how does urban rent become a pure monopoly return? Apparently from the 
fact that the retailing business conducted on the site is imperfectly com- 
petitive: “The amount of product each seller can dispose of is not indefi- 
nitely large at the prevailing price. . . . Spatial differentiation results in 
demand curves for the goods of individual sellers which have a negative 
slope instead of being perfectly horizontal.” The monopoly elements in the 
retailing business reflect back on the land and make the rent monopolistic; 
although it was the ‘spatial differentiation’’—due to land—which made the 
retailing business monopolistic in the first place. There is a strong sugges- 
tion of citcular reasoning here, and much of the reasoning can hardly be 
reconciled with the assumption that the land owners receive money incomes 
which measure economic rent accurately. 

Defining rent as the money payment made for the use of the land, in 
order to square it with the general price analysis, let us consider further 
Professor Chamberlin’s distinction between agricultural and urban rent. It 
is clear that agricultural rent is not a purely competitive return as he would 
have it, and urban rent is not a purely monopolistic return; but, on the con- 
trary, both are examples of imperfectly competitive price. While the “buyers 
and sellers’’—lessees and lessors—of agricultural land are numerous enough 
in the aggregate to make a competitive market, agricultural land is by no 
means homogeneous, but varies greatly as to climate, fertility, location and 
Suitability for producing different crops. The agricultural area of the coun- 
try, furthermore, is divided into many local areas which to some extent 
represent distinct and separate markets for the renting of the land, just as, 
according to Professor Chamberlin, the land area of a city does. In these 
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in some respects; every owner of a residence site, or a factory site or mine, 
isa monopolist; every business-man of unusual abilities, every unusually able 
actor, actress, musician, singer, entertainer, doctor, lawyer, painter, writer, 
journalist and teacher; every artisan, mechanic, or taxi driver of exceptional 
ability or integrity. Every one of these has qualities slightly different from 
those of others of his class, and to that extent is a monopolist. But we may 
say, further, that every man, woman, or child, regardless of abilities, differs 
from every other, and is therefore also a monopolist. We may go even fur- 
ther. As any horse trader knows, every horse is unlike every other, in physi- 
cal resources or in disposition, and cattle are far from homogeneous. The 
owners of such animals are presumably monopolists. The category extends 
even to many man-made goods. The writer’s 1928 Franklin car is now 
definitely unlike any other car on the roads, and much of his hand-made 
furniture is quite unique; so he is a monopolist too—on several scores.’ 

Such a concept of monopoly has no great social significance, and does 
not suggest the anti-social character of monopoly. We may well regret that 
there are not a thousand Marian Andersons, a million Edward Filenes, and 
an unlimited supply of the best agricultural land and the most favorably 
located urban sites; but nature and not these “monopolists” is responsible 
for the limitation. A monopoly suit in such cases would have to be directed 
against nature, and not against men. We may favor heavy taxation of the 
incomes of the owners of such resources; but we should do so because such 
resources are largely unearned gifts of nature, rather than because they 
yield monopoly incomes. 

If, on the other hand, we assume that the fundamental characteristic—or 
shall we say effect?—of monopoly is a restriction of production and an in- 
crease in price to the consumer, a characteristic constantly emphasized in 
Professor Chamberlin’s writing, then urban rent has few of the earmarks 
of monopoly. The owner faces no negatively sloping demand curve for his 
land; he cannot consider withholding part of his site from the market, in 
order to lease the rest at a higher figure; he cannot restrict the use of his 
i site, but, on the contrary, the higher his rent, the more stories will be built 
on it—the more intensively it will be used—and the more services it will 
render; his rent is not made by reducing services and raising prices to the 
consuming public. He must usually offer his land in competition with a con- 
siderable number of other owners of sites of about equal productive value; 
he must take as rent what he can get, as fixed by demand, by the supply of 
competing sites, and to some extent, perhaps, by higgling and bargaining. 
If his site is strategically located, it is even well that it should command a 
high rent, for that tends to insure its use by an able entrepreneur. It is un- 
‘ortunate that such sites are not owned by the public, but since they are not, 
‘ome one must own them, and in doing so they do not raise many of the 
problems directly connected with monopoly. 


"See The Theory of Monopolistic Competition, 3rd ed., p. 112. 
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the marginal sites. From an increase in the amount of business done on the 
sites still used? Possibly; but why might not the business section of the city 
expand to low-rent and no-rent land, until it occupied as large an area as 
ever, and the rent on the sites still used declined to its former level? It is 
difficult to see how these urban rent monopolists could afford to hold land 
out of use, even if they could act in concert. We have monopolistic combina- 
tions of every kind, but the writer has never read or heard of this kind. 

That the land owners “love to reap where they never sowed,” and are 
often able to appropriate income which is earned by others, is indeed as 
true today as it was in Adam Smith’s time; but even that does not make 
them absolute monopolists. Professor Paul Nystrom has shown that rent 
increases relatively to profits on passing from smaller to larger cities, and 
on passing from poorer to better locations in a given city; and from this he 
concluded that the land owners absorb a part of the profits of the superior 
entrepreneurs.* The facts seem well established, but it is not theoretically 
demonstrable that the land owners are taking profits from the entrepreneurs, 
or that if they do, they do it as monopolists. There is no way of measuring 
the relative abilities of entrepreneurs, except by the amount of their earn- 
ings; and it is impossible to say how much profits they should earn on the 
high-rent sites, except by reference to other entrepreneurs operating on 
similar sites. Perhaps the number of able entrepreneurs is greater than is 
commonly supposed, and those using the best sites are not much abler than 
many others doing business on inferior sites. If this should be true, rent 
might absorb a larger proportion of the total income, without taking any- 
thing from profits. Or, it is possible that there are general economies in 
large-scale retailing which raise the rent of favorably located land out of 
proportion to its relative capacity to provide buyer contacts, and the land 
owners will be in a position to get the gains arising from this, gains which 
will smack of monopoly. Even if the high returns accruing to the valuable 
sites included some profits wrested from entrepreneurs, they would not be 
pure monopoly returns; for there are a number of sites available to each 
entrepreneur, as there are a number of entrepreneurs bidding for each site. 

It appears, in conclusion, that Professor Chamberlin has confused the 
goods market and the land market; that he has given too little attention 
specifically to the land market in which rent is determined; that he has 
exaggerated the differences between agricultural rent and urban rent, and 
has failed to appreciate the analogies between these two incomes; and that, 
finally, as a result of all this, he has come to conclusions that are not valid. 
Agricultural rent is not a purely competitive return, and urban rent is not 
purely monopolistic; but, on the contrary, both are determined in an im- 
perfectly competitive market. 


JOHN IsE 
[ niversity of Kansas 


Economics of Retailing, 1st ed., ch. viii. 
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IN¢ OF DEATH DUTIES 


1ce of the American Economic Association, 


Dece er 28, 1 

Discus s of the i in economic literature have been, on the 
whole, scattered and fr: bort of the Committee on National Debt and 
Taxati (1927) € (1924) by Harry Gunnison Brown, and 
First Principles of Publi n, by de Viti de Marco, are among the 


noteworthy exceptions finance generally have emphasized the 


descrit tive aspects OF | 
No Jess than four d f death duty incidence may be distinguished. 
These vary from the vie re without burden, provided that substantially 


to conclusions that the incidence of death 


the whole of t 
and in indeterminate proportions upon 


taxes is on the predece intly, and 
both the predece 
The wie ‘ci iy be most strongly supported is that the 


burden of death dutie 1 to the estate as a whole as well as the 
distributive shares, is 1 Incidence from this point of view is inter. 
f such taxation, and is distinguished from 

sult therefrom. 


the subsequent economi 


Although of an 1 of major fiscal importance in the 
modern economy, t n rather limited consideration, on the 
whole, of the prot luty incidence and economic effects. 
An important exce |, however, in the investigation of the 
Committee on Nati | Taxation, which directed no small part 
of its attention tow ects of the British estate, legacy, and suc- 
cession taxes.’ Cust ions, particularly in American fiscal lit 
erature, have establ n the descriptive features of operative 
estate and inheritas the usefulness of this approach is not 
to be minimized, it ided that the importance of death duty ina: 
dence, with its e ns, justifies more than the casual treat: 
ment, apparently, 

In the discussion e of death duties it will be assumed 
that taxes imposed red by the value of an estate subsequent 

*See Max West, J [ (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1908), 
2nd ed., ch. 1; M. H Inheritance Tax,” Annals of Am. Acad. of Po! 
and Soc. Sci., vol. XCV E. R. A. Seligman, Essays in Taxation (New 
York, M | 

*Sir Josiah Stamp n contemporary discussions of death duties, 
states that ‘‘scientific the subject of inheritance from the point of 
view of its purely thus been very scanty amongst the classic 
ect lists. . The f the subject suffers from the fact that it his 
nearly always been d nt of political thought rather than scientite 
analysis—of a progra be formulated or supported.” “Inheritanct 
as an Economic Fact 36, Sept., 1926, pp. 347-8. See Hugh Daltoa, 
Some Aspects of the in Modern Communities (New York, Duttos, 
1920), p. 283. 

"See Report and (vols. 1 and 2), Committee on National Debt 


and Taxation, 1927 ( nery Office). 
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to the death of the owner, either on the estate as a whole or on parts of 
the estate, establish a common incidence. Differences in estate, inheritance, 
legacy, or succession taxes as to legal nomenclature, description, impact, 
taxpayer responsibility, rate graduation (as to size of estate and successor 
relationship), collection procedure, and the like, while of major impor- 
tance in tax administration, are factors which do not exercise any con- 
trolling influence in burden situs. In other words, formalized division in 
tax base as between taxes imposed on the estate as a whole and the dis- 
tributive shares, as well as the precise moment and point of legal impact, 
is interpreted as more of form than of substance and without real sig- 
nificance as to incidence. 

The reasons which may be advanced in support of the above assumption 
are, first, the same corpus or body of wealth is the tax object, regardless 
of whether the tax is directed toward the whole or toward the parts. Sec- 
ond, the distinction between the distributive share and the estate as a 
whole, in the application of a tax, appears fundamentally to be a rational- 
ized procedure of variance of the amount of a death duty in accordance 
with current social concepts of justice as found in the legitimacy of the 
expectation and claim of the successor to an inheritance. Another factor 
in imposing a tax on the distributive shares, which is of lesser importance 
perhaps, is the administrative practicality of offsetting and correcting in- 
equalities of wealth by rate graduation according to the size of the share 
rather than the estate as a whole. In the taxation of the latter (estate as a 
whole) the number of beneficiaries and size of individual bequests are 
disregarded. This suggests a substantial element of non-fiscal taxation in 
the inheritance tax as contrasted with the predominantly fiscal character 
of the estate tax. Differentiation of inheritance from estate taxation, there- 
fore, appears to find explanation basically in certain socio-political pur- 
poses which may better be served by employment of a death duty direct- 
ing attention to distributives shares of estates rather than to the entire 
corpus of the estate. This differentiation, of superficial importance, appa- 
rently, from an economic point of view, does not seem to impute any 
basic difference in incidence as between the two forms of death duties. 
Third, inheritance’ and estate taxes produce identical economic results 
from the standpoint of the inheritor—namely, reduction of the total amount 
which will be received and available to the use of the successor. 

In discussions of the incidence of death duties in economic literature, 
not less than four sharply contrasting views may be distinguished. The 
arguments and reasoning which have been advanced in support of these 


Necognition of the legitimacy of the successor’s claim to an estate finds expression 

‘0 rate graduation in inheritance taxes in some correspondence with the remoteness of 

the blood relationship of successor to decedent. The three classes of heirs commonly 


“stinguished are lineals, collaterals, and strangers to the blood. 
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inheritance in part or in whole by taxation or escheat decreases his ability. 
It may be argued economically that a burden exists, even though visual- 
ized as negative in character, because the inheritance has not been reduced 
to legal possession by the successor prior to the imposition of the tax. 
Should we view a death duty from the position of the predecessor rather 
than the successor, the argument may be made that the predecessor has 
exercised less than his full power of consumption during life, even though 
voluntarily, and, in consequence, has assumed and borne the burden of 
the tax. Taxes, including death duties, always carry an associated burden. 
Although the location of the burden may not always be clear, some indi- 
vidual, or group of individuals, will suffer a burden which will be re- 
flected in a reduced economic power to consume over what it would other- 
wise be. Bentham believed that if a death duty were without burden to 
the successor the result would be a burdenless tax. Apparently he could 
not conceive that a death duty may establish incidence upon the predeces- 
sor, in part or in whole, a view contrary to that held by a number of 
economists today. Further, it seems that incidence in an economic sense 
may not be adequately explained in terms of the individual’s psychologi- 
cal reaction. It is a commonplace that tax burdens, particularly in the case 
of indirect taxes, establish situs upon those who frequently have little or 
no realization of what is occurring. In consequence, an individual sense 
of loss or disappointment, or an appreciation that one’s real purchasing 
power is less by reason of a tax, does not appear to be necessary. Inci- 
dence, with its associated economic effects, may be present nonetheless. 


A second view of death-duty incidence which has received some, al- 
though on the whole minor, support is that the burden of such taxation 
rests upon the decedent. This view not infrequently regards death duties 
as a capitalized income tax or an occasional, compound property tax. West- 
lake, for example, observes that “death duties may be regarded as capital- 
ized income tax, and that, therefore, the deceased person whose domicile 
is so influential in the death duties is in effect paying a deferred quota.”*° 
Professor Pigou, on the other hand, states that ‘from our point of view 
these duties are occasional property taxes’? and “‘instead of collecting a 
relatively small sum from each property every year, they collect a large 


be 
- “J. Westlake, “The Theory of Taxation, with Reference to Nationality, Residence 
| snd and Pr perty,” Econ. Jour., vol. 9, Sept., 1899, p. 372. 
Of a similar opinion is C. F, Bastable who declares that “we find that a fairly constant 
rev 
Proportion of property passes annually by death, and we are thus led to regard the death 
eT cuties as a capitalized income-tax levied only on accumulated wealth. .. .” (p. 594). And 
on the whole, we may best regard the succession duties as presenting a parallel to the 
on income-tax. The latter withdraws annually for the service of the state a portion of the 


new wealth created in the period; the former operate in the same way, but at uncertain 
intervals, on the collective wealth of the society” (p. 608). Public Finance (New York, 
Macmillan, 1927), 3rd ed. 

A.C. Pigou, A Study in Public Finance (London, Macmillan, 1929), p. 161. 
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being irrelevant any opposing contention that the testator is dead before 
the tax is levied and that the inheritor is the one who makes payment of 
the tax.2? Professor Shirras believes that the crucial element in establish- 
ing incidence on the predecessor is to be found in the actions of the pre- 
decessor in saving of insuring to meet the tax. The saving of income, or 
the payment of insurance premiums (out of income), against the day of 
levy of the tax obviously indicates that the burden is on the predecessor. 
However, because testator actions may not be generalized, with the recog- 
nition that testators will react differently in their several environments, 
he believes it is better policy to regard the incidence of the estate tax as 
indeterminate.” In regard to legacy and succession duties he quotes with 
approval the conclusion of the Committee on National Debt and Taxa- 
tion that the incidence is upon the successors.”* Professor Edwin Cannan 
seems to imply that incidence is upon the predecessor when he observes 
that inheritance taxes “‘are a species of property tax levied at uncertain 
intervals” with ‘‘their exact effect . . . upon persons who expect to leave 
property . . . a psychological problem of some complexity.”** The Com- 
mittee on National Debt and Taxation suggests that while one may not 
say that the estate duty establishes incidence uniformly on predecessors, 
nevertheless, there is ‘‘good support for giving primary but not exclusive 
place to the notion that the incidence of the duty is on the predecessor.’’** 
This assignment of burden is based upon predecessor actions and state of 
mind as found in deliberate saving against the future death duty by cur- 
tailment of expenditure, greater industry, or both, which, in general, the 
Committee thinks occurs.2* The argument that estate duty incidence at- 
taches to the successor because the property coming into his possession 
and use is reduced by the amount of the tax, affecting the successor’s, 


rather than the predecessor’s, power to consume, is not regarded as per- 
suasive by the Committee.?" 


saves to pay for this and indeed insures against the tax. The incidence is clearly then on 


the testator, as was the intention of the legislature when it was imposed.” Ibid., vol. i, 
D. 386 
p. 386. 


* Ibid., pp. 386-7. 

* Ibid., p. 387. 

Ibid. 

“Committee on National Debt and Taxation, Minutes of Evidence, op. cit., vol. i 


Pp 6 
* Report, op. cit., p. 171. 

_ Professor J. M. Keynes appears to be in agreement with the conclusions reached by 

ne Committee as to death duty incidence. He states that “our direct taxes [income tax and 
ath duties} are exceedingly unpleasant to the rich individuals on whom their full weight 


... “The Colwyn Report on National Debt and Taxation,” Econ. Jour., vol. xxxvii, 
ine, 1927, p. 199, 
p. 170. 


. the mere fact that the duty diminishes the property into which the successor 
is no proof of its incidence being on the successor. There is no absolute dis- 
in between the Estate Duty and the Income Tax in this respect; the Income Tax, 
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vored taxation of corresponding weight on income, commodities, or 
property, which would result in curtailment of consumption rather than 
diminution of capital. 

Hugh Dalton has no difficulty in placing the incidence of a death duty 
squarely on the successor, for, as he says, “There has been some dispute 
as to whether its incidence is on the successor or the predecessor. Clearly 
_,. [the incidence] is on the successor, for the predecessor must be dead 
before the tax can be levied and dead men, like other inanimate objects, 
can pay no taxes.’’** He adds, “The fact that the predecessor may have in- 
sured against the tax beforehand is irrelevant to the question of incidence, 
though not, of course, to the wider question of effects.”’** Dalton assumes 
that a tax may impose no burden prior to the actual levy and collection, 
that restriction of consumption power, in anticipation of a tax and to 
provide for its payment, is without implication of incidence, and that the 
pressure of a tax upon one’s mode of living, which measures burden, must 
always be subsequent to the imposition of a tax and may never be prior 
to its actual imposition. It seems that perhaps Dalton attaches undue sig- 
nificance to the particular time of payment and to the inability of the dece- 
dent to make the tax transfer through his own hands rather than the hands 
of the executors, or successors. 

The Committee on National Debt and Taxation, as well as other writ- 
ets on incidence, appears not to be impressed with the Daltonian argu- 
ment. Sir Felix Schuster, in his appearance before the Colwyn Committee, 
expressed the judgment that the burden of death duties ‘falls on future 
generations, and to a great extent the present generation is inclined to 
disregard its consequences.’’** The basis of this conclusion is his belief 
that decedents during life, in general, make little or no advance provision 
for death duty payment by curtailment of current consumption because of 
the remoteness of the levy, as well as because of the difficulty of effecting 
satisfactory arrangements.** In consequence, because the incidence may 


ture, and thus the capital of the country is diminished; but if he had really received 1,000£, 
and had been required to pay 100£ as a tax on income, on wine, on horses, or on 
servants, he would probably have diminished, or rather not increased his expenditure by 
that sum, and the capital of the country would have been unimpaired.” Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (London, John Murray, Ricardo’s Political Works, J. R. 
McCulloch, 1846), p. 89. 

This illustration suggests the opposite of Ricardo’s contention that death duty burden 
rests on the successor. If, as he says, the legatee considers any legacy in terms of its net 
amount (after deduction of tax) it would appear that there is no burden but only a net 
gain as measured by the amount of added purchasing power. 

— of Public Finance (London, Routledge, 1936), 9th ed., p. 53. 


“Committee on National Debt and Taxation, Minutes of Evidence, op. cit., vol. i, 
p. 13. 

' *The decedent “does not provide by insurance because the corpus of the insurance 
is added to the corpus of his estate and he pays tax on that again. It raises the scale 
which he pays, so it seems hardly worth while to insure. Therefore the provident find it 
extremely difficult to make proper provision.” Ibid. 
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be decreased, or not increased at as rapid a rate as would otherwise be 
the case.“ As a result, the rate of interest** will rise, relatively, and the 
burden of the death taxes will be shifted, in part or in whole, from the 
shoulders of the successors. Should shifting occur, presumably the inter- 
est return per unit of inherited capital will rise relatively to the point at 
which the diminution in the amount of capital will be offset.** Successors, 
therefore, will not find their position less favorable in consequence of 
the tax. While Professor Brown thinks it probable that some shifting oc- 
curs, he believes that one may not conclude definitely that this is the case.“* 

Professor J. M. Keynes speaks of the probable unfavorable reactions of 
death duties upon the national savings, but does not relate such reper- 
cussions to shifting.**® 

Professor A. G. Buehler seems to infer that the incidence of inheritance 
taxes is to be distinguished from whatever subsequent economic effects 
may result therefrom through influence on savings and interest rates.*® 
In his judgment death duties are not shifted.‘7 Professor Buehler ap- 
parently employs the term incidence in the narrow sense as defined by the 
Committee on National Debt and Taxation,** while Professor Brown gives 


[bid., pp. 208-210. 

“The complex of rates of interest. 

“H. G. Brown, op. cit., pp. 209-10. 

“[bid., p. 211. Professor H. M. Groves agrees with Professor Brown that if shifting 
takes place it occurs principally “through reduced saving and the higher rates of interest 
which might follow therefrom.” However, the “factors here involved are remote and 
uncertain in their operation and effects.” Financing Government (New York, Holt, 1939), 
pp. 145-61. 

Professor J. P. Jensen, on the other hand, maintains that the “argument that in the 
long run the tax will be shifted because persons accumulating estates, and facing the 
prospect of a tax that will reduce the estate, or the separate shares thereof, will be moved 
to save less or work less, thereby reducing the nation’s stock of capital, has not much 
weight. It might equally plausibly be argued that such persons will save more and work 
harder in order to leave an estate of a contemplated amount. Probably the prospect of the 
tax has no appreciable net effect one way or the other.” Government Finance (New York, 
Crowell, 1938), p. 202; see also T. S. Adams, “Effect of Income and Inheritance Taxes 
on the Distribution of Wealth,” Proceedings, Am. Econ. Assoc., vol. 5, 1915, p. 240. 

Professor E. R. A. Seligman observes that “the ulterior effects of which some writers 
speak, such as the influence of inheritance taxes on the accumulation of capital, do not 
really illustrate the process of shifting. They are, moreover, of such doubtful validity 
that they may be neglected.” It is his opinion that “a tax on inheritances or bequests 
cannot be shifted, for evidently there is no one to whom it could be transferred.” The 
Shifting and Incidence of Taxation (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1910), 3rd ed., 
p. 371. 

© Op. cit. 

“Inheritance taxes “are not shifted, although it is debatable how such taxes may 
influence the accumulation of capital and interest rates.” Public Finance (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1936), p. 241. 

Ibid. 

“The Committee states that economists generally attach a narrow meaning to the 
term incidence. “For them ‘incidence’ is only concerned with the question on whom the 
more immediate burden of the tax as a tax rests,” while “in general usage the term 
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tion of death duty incidence by those other than the decedent himself is 
largely an impossibility. 


In passing these various theories of death duty incidence briefly in re- 
view, with the supporting arguments of certain of their principal propo- 
nents, substantial diversity in approach, in assumptions, either express or 
implied, and in reasoning is apparent. Certain writers, as has been noted, 
seem to be strongly impressed with the formal legal differences rather 
than the substantive economic similarities of the estate tax as compared 
with legacy and succession, or inheritance taxes; also, legislative inten- 
tion as to burden situs seems to be given some significance in determining 
the location of burden. The fact that the predecessor has no animate exis- 
tence at the time of the imposition of death duties and cannot, in person, 
tender the tax payments has been a highly persuasive consideration. The 
reaction of testators during life in anticipation of death taxes, likewise, 
has been regarded as a highly important factor. The extent to which the 
economic relationships of successors to predecessor have been affected by 
more or less advance tax provision on the part of the testator has been 
treated as a critical element in assigning incidence. The repercussions of 
death duties on capital supply, and through capital supply to interest rates, 
have been regarded as indicative of their shiftability from point of orig- 
inal situs. 

For reasons stated previously, it is believed that death taxes, whether 
on the estate as a whole, or levied separately on its parts, should be re- 
garded as establishing the same incidence. Economic considerations, rather 
than legislative intention, are regarded as determinant of burden location, 
though the latter may be of considerable political or social interest. The 
inability of the predecessor to tender tax payment in person, which, it is 
alleged, relieves the testator of burden, confuses incidence with payment. 
Further, the burden of a tax is not necessarily subsequent to the payment 
of a tax. Frequently the burden of a tax will be felt, and amortized, 
through curtailment of real income, prior to the time of actual payment. 
Especially is this true of direct taxes. While the reactions of predecessors 
to death duties as found in increased productive effort, or in curtailment 
of consumption power, or both, are of importance from the point of view 
of the economic effects of the duties and of testator psychology, these re- 
actions do not seem to be an appropriate indication and measure of inci- 
dence. One’s consciousness of a tax, admittedly of importance in terms 
of certain economic effects, does not serve, apparently, to determine bur- 
den situs. Indirect taxes are illustrative, frequently, of taxes which estab- 
lish situs on those who may have no consciousness of burden, but whose 
real income is nevertheless impaired. Clearly, those who acquire by birth, 
marriage, or in other ways, a status of economic or social dependency 
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upon the testator will have their incomes or standards of living affected 
in some degree, directly or indirectly, by whatever the predecessor may 
do, whether it be by curtailment of consumption in anticipation of the 
death duties, or in the act of saving to create an estate without conscious. 
ness of such taxation. It appears that these are matters which relate to 
economic effects, of taxation or of the act of saving, rather than to tax 
incidence. If the term incidence is interpreted and applied with reference 
to the attachment of the immediate burden of the tax, it seems that the 
extent to which personal motives to accumulate are affected by the duties 
should be regarded as an economic effect of incidence. Admittedly, in 
certain cases the motives to save or accumulate may be weakened in conse- 
quence of the psychological reactions of predecessors to death taxation." 
This seems, however, more appropriately to be regarded as an effect of 
incidence rather than a part of the process of incidence establishment at 
a point apart from the predecessor. An analogy may be drawn between 
personal net income taxes and death duties in terms of the absence of 
subsequent price transactions, and the indirect and indecisive manner in 
which personal industry or activity may be affected in the former case and 
personal saving in the latter. From this point of view, death duties appear 
not to be shifted, even though capital supply is diminished relatively in 
consequence, thereby causing a rise in interest rates. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that death duties, including both estate 
and inheritance taxes, may be regarded as establishing full and final inc:- 
dence upon predecessors. From this point of view, incidence is interpreted 
as involving the immediate burden only. Further, burden is visualized 
positively rather than negatively. Successors to estates, in am economic 
sense, seem, therefore, to be the beneficiaries of a fortuitous income to 
the net extent of the benefits. Although inheritance, particularly by lineals, 
may be regarded as based on a strong moral and ethical foundation, an 
economic basis as f | in direct estate creation in general seems wanting. 
The sharing in estates through the legal right of succession appears to 
constitute a net gain to successor real income, regardless of amount, or of 
tax and other ded s which may be made in reaching the net share 
available to the use of the beneficiary. From this approach, it does not 
appear that the successor’s power to consume will be burdened except in 
a negative sense, with the distributive share larger in the absence of death 
duties. The successor is himself in the position that his standard of 
living is increased « ind above his individual economic exertions. On 

* Possible offsets to t liminution of capital supply as a result of death 
taxes may be found it weight of other forms of taxation and in the character 
of the public expendit th-duty revenue. 

““What is princip: ; to the estate is ‘fortuitous’ income to the distributes 
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ch 

ed the other hand, the predecessor, by estate creation through saving and 
ay industry, or by failure to employ his full economic resources to achieve 
“a a maximum standard of living during life, even though part of these 
" resources consists of an inheritance of which he was the beneficiary, has 
to not exercised his full power of consumption. The incidence of death duties, 
“ as well as those economic costs of estate creation or preservation to which 
” estate the beneficiaries succeed, seems, therefore, to rest upon the prede- 
he cessor. 


JAMEs K. HALL 
University of Washington 
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DIVISION OF THI RDEN AMONG INCOME GROUps 


IN [ITED STATES IN 1936 

Recent statistical stu nts of members of different income groups 
(Twentieth Century Fun s of persons in those groups (National Re. 
sources Committee) now lations of the actual distribution of the tay 
burden in the United Ste legree of accuracy. Allowance must be made fo; 
various possibilities in t xes and for differences in the tax systems of 
different states. That fort r cent) whose incomes exceeded $7,500 paid 
one-third of the nation’s taxing divisions shows the median income for 
dividing the tax burden low was $2,600 for the nation as a whole, 
$2,000 for state and loc ). and $15,000 for federal taxes. The lower income 
groups paid a higher | e tax burden than the percentage of the national 
income which they receiy 

The questions of v s and who should pay them are peren- 
nial. Economists hav | the question of tax shifting to explain 
why certain taxes are rden upon the immediate payers thereof, 
The reasoning has beet ri and only in the past few years have 
statistical investigation: To correlate one of those studies with 
recent findings on 11 n and draw further conclusions is the 
purpose of this paper 

In Facing the Ta | Studies in Current Tax Problems the 
Twentieth Century I t: TCF) has published the results of an 
extensive investigati burden of ten “‘typical’’ representative 
families of different i Separate calculations were made under 
five different shifting ral, state, and local taxes as of 1936 
were analyzed to det probable incidence on the families selected 
As a result of extet tions, Professor Newcomer and her asso- 
ciates under the Fur isions regarding the total tax burden 
per family. The fin pressed both in terms of dollars and as 
percentages of total ild have been received had no taxes 
been shifted. 

Valuable as this not afford an answer to the question, 
“What percentage « < burden of the country is borne by the 
people of different i nsidered as groups?”’ Wealthy people 
often allege that the t of the cost of government. Occasion: 
ally they change the ry to arouse popular disapproval of gov 
ernment spending | t ll taxes are shifted to ultimate con 
sumers and that thx r, being the most numerous, shoulder 
the tax burden of tl 

Legislators are al this question. It is not enough for them 
to know the TCF « he man with a $1,000 income pays 4p 
proximately 10 per me in direct and hidden taxes and thit 
the $5,000 man pay Chey should also know how much of the 


* New York, 1937 
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total cost of government is paid by people with incomes under $1,000, or 
over $5,000. Only by considering both sets of percentages can an “‘equitable”’ 
tax policy be formulated.? 

In the studies referred to, there were five different assumptions regarding 
tax shifting. We have omitted the fifth, as highly improbable, and for New 
York have combined the second and third into our number II since they 
differ only regarding the shifting of the sales tax and New York State has 
none.* This left seven different estimates for the taxes borne by each of ten 
“typical” families. The next problem was to combine the estimates for 
farm incomes of $500, $1,000, and $2,000 with the wage-earner incomes 
of $1,000 and $2,000 to get representative figures for income receivers in 
the country as a whole. At the $5,000 level the merchant and salaried em- 
ployee estimates of the Twentieth Century Fund also had to be correlated 
and then from the combined figures interpolations were required to fill the 
gaps between the representative incomes chosen. 

To estimate the tax paid by wage earners at the $500 level, a figure was 
chosen from 51 per cent to 58 per cent of the tax paid in the $1,000 income 
group, the percentage varying with that shown by farm taxpayers in the 
two groups under the seven different assumptions. An average of the two 


*A “sound” tax policy may, unfortunately, involve measures which in the short run 
appear unjust. Soundness and justice are at best relative terms and usually have not the 
reference for different people. 
‘A. Assumptions unchanged from series I to IV: 
1. Taxes borne by the payer (or stockholder, if corporation) 
a. Personal income tax (husband and wife make separate returns, except for 
the $5,000 salaried worker) 
b. Death and gift taxes (property divided between parents and substantial gifts 
made to children, except for $5,000 salaried worker) 
c. Business net income and capital stock taxes 
d. Stock transfer tax 
e. Mortgage tax 
B. Assumptions changing with different series: 
1. Land Tax 
a. Series I, II, III: all capitalized. 
b. Series IV: half capitalized; half borne like tax on improvements. 


2. Taxes on improvements, personalty, commodities, gross receipts, motor vehicles, 
motor fuel 


a. Series I: entirely shifted 
b. Series II: half shifted to final consumer; half borne by taxpayer 
c. Series III and IV: half shifted to final consumer; one-fourth of sales tax 
shifted back to producer of commodities; one-fourth borne by merchant- 
taxpayer. 
3. Payroll tax (applies only to the 1 per cent levy of 1936) 
a. Series I: entirely shifted 
b. Series II, III, IV: one-third shifted to final consumer; one-third shifted to 
employee; one-third borne by taxpayer 
ranged from Studies in Current Tax Problems, p. 11.) 
ties V was the same as series IV except that husband and wife were assumed to 


oint, not separate, income-tax returns, and that the husband did nothing to reduce 
‘tate and inheritance taxes (idem.). 
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occupational estimat« 
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weighting of 5 to 1 
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then computed weighting farmers -2 ma 
d on the Brookings study of farm the 
$1,000 income level both figures Ser 
ibined. Weights here were changed to Ou 
ers, again following the Brookings sun 
a abc 
1 a different problem since farmers her 
made between the tax burden of a anc 
ensus reports we estimated that a the 
ute for this average. The merchant's ran 
| by the question of how much of the fan 
For Illinois merchants this is very in t 
sales tax forms a major source of reas 
that the TCF study classifies within mec 
botential incomes are greater than incc 
ler assumption IV in Illinois is as- tob 
ite, and local taxes, had a potential suc 
ft with such a small remainder as a 


10 would indicate.® 

number of persons in each of the in- 
rom the National Resources Com- 
umer Incomes in the United States, 
ut the fortunate coincidence in the 
the present computations would 
mpossible. Even so, there are numet- 
ets of data. For instance, the NRC 
mong both families and single indi- 


differences between the budgets of 
) material was available to permit 
r group. These unattached persons 
of the tax burden of the country as 4 
th of the total national income i 
th families; and all consuming units 
ns at their respective income levels 
ight, following the seven levels te: 


Capacity to Consume, Washington, 1934 
,umber of non-farm families having 1o¥ 
mount of the tax on land that, it 1s 
| amount that would have been received 
1t Tax Problems, p. 22. For the complete 
imptions see Table A-17; édem., p. 28. 

e, 1938, Table 2, p. 6. 
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maining in the TCF tables after the consolidations described above. Only 
the $100,000 example was discarded as coming at an inconvenient interval. 
Seven others were added at appropriate and easily calculated levels. Figures 
sought were those which gave medians such that the total number of con- 
suming units in the NRC table would be divided with approximately half 
above and half below the median. A margin of error inevitably entered 


3 here. For instance, there were 6,711,000 cases below $500 annual income, 
i and 5,772,000 in the group from $500 to $750, yet $500 was chosen as 
a the median figure. Since those receiving less than $500 spent amounts 
s ranging down to zero, perhaps the median of this large group of 12,483,000 
e families should have been $400 or $450 with a corresponding reduction 
ry in the amount of the average tax burden per case. By a similar line of 
if reasoning, perhaps $1,450 and $1,950 would have been more accurate 
in medians than the $1,500 and $2,000 round numbers chosen. At the higher 
an incomes where interpolations in the Twentieth Century Fund estimates had 
\S- to be made anyway, medians were chosen at the most exact points possible, 
ial such as $37,000, $65,000, and $600,000. These errors in the lower in- 
a come groups tend to make the final tax burden computations slightly higher 
at those levels than they should be; but we believe the figures are not 
in- seriously out of line considering the inexactitude which perforce accom- 
m- panies all the computations upon which this paper is built. The margin 
fe’, of error in the final results is larger than we should like, but not so great as 
the to prevent their being useful in presenting a general picture of the distribu- 
uld tion of the tax burden of the country. 
ier: From the tax burden estimates of the TCF study Lorenz curves were 
IRC plotted for each of the New York and Illinois hypotheses and figures for 
ndi- the seven interpolated incomes (shown in Table I) were read. 
the With these basic data in hand we proceeded to multiply the tax burden of 
s of the representative (median) case by the number of cases to get the total 
rmit tax burden of the group. This was done for each of the shifting assumptions 
sons in the two states. The sums of the seven columns thus obtained ranged from 
as 4 $10,773,000,000, to $12,570,000,000. As a cross-check for accuracy, these 
e in figures were compared with the National Industrial Conference Board 
units estimates of the total tax burden of the nation which was $10,498,000,000 
vels ‘or 1936.‘ Our totals appear slightly higher than they should be, but when 
s fe: reduced to percentages of the whole the discrepancy cannot be serious. And 
i it is with percentages that we are most concerned. 
1 on it our computations do not introduce too great a margin of error, per- 


haps the above comparison may be used to test the relative validity of the 
our shifting assumptions used. That is, assumptions II and III as applied 
0 New York State conditions give the lowest total tax burdens and there- 


‘ of Government in the U.S. (quoted in the National City Bank Bulletin for July, 
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I 
BY Income Groups, 1936 


Total tax burden per case New York 
families (dollars) 


Shifting assumptions 
I II and III | IV 

71 75 | 80 | 105 

7 073 160 140 | 7 

3 339 233 | 205 230 

10.557 317 266 318 

3 628 520 | 375 | 45( 

1 457 1,078 1,014 1,152 

"394 2,400] 

331 7,459 7,679 | 8,075 
6,299 | 14,500 15,700 | 16,20 

13.041 28 30,400 | 30, 50 

5 060 135.000 115,000 | 120.00 

240 | 453.300 455,000 | 460,00 


87 1,114,597 | 1,155,622 | 1,180,487 
1 per case Illinois families (dollars) 


Shifting assumptions 


II Ill IV 


70 78 &4 
135 140 | 15 
200 200 | 228 
264 269 | 3()2 
455 410 
1,527 1,304 1,62 1 
2,800 3,200 | 2, 900 M 
6,288 7,488 6,59 
12,500 14,000 | 13,30 
24,500 27,000 | 26 , 40 
120,000 133,000 | 105 , 00 
480 ,000 450,000 | 410,000 5 
162 ,966 1,167,966 | 1,079,997 
th, 
‘ting assumptions. 
el were from $1,277,190 to $1,4 34,946, Other of t 
would indicate. See note 6, above. 
the 


assumptions I and IV. The IIlinows 
Both of these assumptions hypothect 
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such high figures for the tax burdens of low income groups and reduce the 


total. 
-. By dividing the tax burden of each group by the total under the several 
ork assumptions, the percentages were computed and then added to show 


% cumulative percentages from the lower income groups on upward. These 
figures are given in Table II. 

The poorest 12,483,000 cases, or 32 per cent of the total, with incomes 
below $750, bore about 9.2 per cent of the total taxes of the country under 


105 assumptions II and III for New York. Slightly less than half of the nation’s 
170 
130 Taste II 
CumuLativeE Tax Burpen sy Income Groups 
Cumulative percentages total tax borne Cum. 
8,005 per cent | Per cent 
6 ew York Illinois number | 
1 | and | W | I by 
43) | groups | groups 
750 7.8| 9.2] 10.4] 7.6] 7.8] 8.6| 31.6 9.6 
1.250} 22.2 | 23.31 22 22.8 20.9 21.8 22.5 59.2 27.7 
1,750 35.1 | 35.8| 37.2 | 37.3] 32.7] 33.4 | 34.7 | 76.0 44.1 
2,250 45.6| 45.6| 47.3] 48.7] 42.2] 42.8 | 44.6] 86.1 57.3 
1000 63.2) 59.7| 61.9] 65.2] 58.8] 57.4] 61.6] 96.5 76.9 
7,500, 70.8 | 67.6 68.4 70.3 67.0 72.8 98 .6 84.1 
15,000, 78.1 75.8 76.6 | 80.5 | 79.5 81.2 99.56 90.2 
156 30,000, 86.4} 85.2 | 85.9}; 87.6] 87.0| 86.0 | 88.4} 99.89 94.9 
50,000, 89.6 | 89.0 | 90.5 | 89.9 | 89.2 | 91.3 | 99.96} 96.6 
100,000 92.6 | 92.7} 92.5] 93.3] 92.8] 92.3} 94.1] 99.99] 98.1 
510 500,000/ 98.3 | 98.1 | 97.3 | 98.2 98.2 98.2 | 98.4 | 100.00 99.5 
1.623 1,000,000, 99.2 | 99.1 | 98.2] 99.2] 99.2 | 99.1 | 99.2 | 100.00] 99.7 
» 800 Maximum | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.00 100.0 
6,59 
oe taxes were taken from the pockets of that 86 per cent of the people having 
105,000 incomes below $2,250 in 1935-36. To look at it from the top, the upper 
410,000 3.5 per cent of the families and single individuals bore 40 per cent of the 
079,77 tax b 


i urden. If “the rich” may be called those with incomes over $7,500, 
then they number 1.4 per cent of the population and paid almost one-third 

946, Other of the taxes. 

e. Another view of the same results is revealed by Table III which shows 
the percentage at even tens as read from a Lorenz curve plotted from New 


en York II and III figures. With it is combined percentages showing the 

othecatt ___ “sumption TV is the same as II in the matter of shifting the taxes listed above, but it 
- aie Provices that half of the land tax is not capitalized, but borne as in the case of taxes on 
“jses, pay improvements 


This, of course, would add to the burden of all taxpayers, particularly 
fs. See note 3 
not give © 2. 
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amount of income fr it each income group and cumulative. 
The lowest 50 pet paid only 18 per cent of the taxes 
out of 21 per cent me. Half the nation’s tax burden fel| 
on that 10 per cen ; and single individuals with incomes 


over $2.600. But tl 1 only 36.2 per cent of the national 


income. In other v figures clearly substantiate the conclusions 
that the rich pay n first, because they get most of the in- 
come. and second, | taxed in various ways so as to take a 
higher percentage han of their less fortunate neighbors, 
The poorest of the t cent of our nation’s families and single 


E Ill 


Per ( nD Income RECEIVED, BY TENS 
Es II anp III) 


Per cent 
Inc | 
q C 
Cas taxes | national 
rne income bo ° 
rne income 
$ 340 1 1 17 2.0 1.7 
545 ! 2.9 4.7 4.6 
720 4.3 8.9 
13.0 
1.070 0 6.6 18.0 
275 24.0 
1.5 0 9.3 30.8 
1,925 8 41.9 39.5 
600 0.0 14.5 49.8 
Maximu: ! 50.2 36.2 100.0 
individuals who 1 mes of less than $720 per year seem 
doubly cursed. N receive a meager fraction of the national 
income, but in ré it they receive they shoulder a larget 
percentage of th than the large middle class just above. 
A further cor is obtained by dividing the percentage 
of the aggregate the members of each income group by 
the percentage « | income received by that group. The 
quotients for Ne II, are given in Table IV and reveal that 
no group under $ ; large a proportion of the tax burden 
as the proportior the total of the nation.?° The disturbing 
thing about thesc it they do not rise evenly as incomes it 
crease. In fact, t $4,000 and then rise till the highest 
~ An exception receiving less than $720 as noted above a1 
shown in | Ii] mount swings over to the other side 
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group is reached. Under other shifting assumptions whose quotients are 
not given here, the downward trend in the lower groups also occurs, though 
not always so evenly, nor always with the break just at $4,000. From these 
figures and those of Table III, it looks as though the tax system should be 
revised so as to reduce the incidence upon the very lowest groups and shift 
part of their burden to the groups just above. Whether all of the lower 
income groups should pay at a reduced rate and how much the reduction 
should be are questions not being considered here. 

If 1939 be compared with 1936 in the matter of the incidence of the 
tax burden, the major change to note is the increased levies under the 


TaBLe IV 


ProporTION OF INCOME AND ProporTION oF Tax BuRDEN 
(ror New York II anp III) 


A | B 
Per cent Per cent ' 
Inc national nation’s Quotient 
ncome groups 
B/A 
income | taxes 
received borne 
0-750 | 9.6 | 9.2 0.96 
750-1 ,250 18.1 14.1 0.78 
1,250-1,750 16.4 | 2.2 0.76 
1,750-2, 250 | 13.2 9.8 0.74 
2,250-4,000 | 19.6 | 14.1 0.72 
4,000-7 ,500 7.2 | 7.9 1.10 
7,500-15,000 | 6.1 | 8.2 1.34 
15,000-30 ,000 4.7 9.4 2.00 
30,000-50 ,000 | 1.7 3.8 2.24 
50 000-100 ,000 | 1.5 | 3.7 2.47 
100 ,000-500 ,000 | 1.4 5.4 3.86 
500 ,000-1,000,000 | 0.23 1.0 4.35 
| 0.27 | 0.9 3.33 


1,000 ,000 up 


Social Security act and the unemployment insurance laws of the several 
p states. Thus, the payroll tax for unemployment insurance is now 3 per cent 
instead of the 1 per cent used in the TCF study, and for the old-age annuities 
an additional 1 per cent is being collected together with 1 per cent levied 
upon pay envelopes. Many states levy an additional 1 per cent or more for 
their own unemployment insurance funds. The increase in taxes of this 
kind from 1 per cent to a total of about 6 per cent must have measurably 
inctcased the burdens of the low income groups both as customers and as 
employees." However, the total tax collections in this category amount to 


Some contend with apparent logic that nearly all of the payroll taxes will ultimately 
be shifted to the employees and very little burden remain upon consumers. This is contrary 
( the assumptions in any of the TCF series. Cf. James K. Hall, “Incidence of the Federal 
ocial Security Pay Roll Taxes,” Quart. Jour. Econ., vol. liii, Nov., 1938, pp. 38-63. 
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less than 10 per cen tal tax burden of the country and to make 
allowance for ther t greatly modify the conclusions already 
drawn. A third of tl ome would still be received by those with 
incomes above $3,0' me 40 to 45 per cent of the taxes would be 
paid by them.** 

There next remait ite the difference between the distribution 
of the tax burden « | government and that of state and local 
governments. Using res for taxes and NRC for income distriby- 
tion as before. we relative tax burdens as shown in the fol- 


lowing table: 


EV 
CuMULATIVE PERCENTA < Borne, FEDERAL versus STATE AND Loca sy 
In rR DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS 
[and III | Illinois Series II 
of groups Stateand | Federal State and 
local taxes | taxes local taxes 
$ 750 11.9 | 3.8 10.6 
1,250 28.6 10.1 26.9 
1.750 42.3 15.8 40.9 
2,250 53.9 20.3 52.4 
4.000 70.8 30.3 73.6 
7,500 78.6 37.9 86.7 
15,000 86.7 50.2 94.0 
30.000 92.8 68.0 97.2 
50,000 94.8 76.0 98.2 
100.000 3 96.7 84.0 99.1 
500 ,000 99.3 94.8 99.7 
1,000,000 99.7 97.5 99.9 
Maximum 100.0 100.0 100.0 
These percentag 11 the regressive nature of state and local the 
taxes as compared In New York under tax shifting assump- — 
tions II and III, th mes below $2,250 bear about 54 per cent “ 
of the state and | t only 18 per cent of the federal tax burden. Our 
In Illinois under a II federal taxes are borne 50-50 by those above 8 ’ 
and those below $ lly; for state and local taxes the dividing “ 
line is much lowe 00. For all taxes the national average wa a 
. In 
about $2,600, rev 1y in which our heavy state and local ta ae 
anc 
burden pulls the y far away from the progressive ideal.” ‘ 
Wo 
The contrast is hown chee! constructing another table of * 
VCIO 
“The payroll an under the old-age annuity provisions aft 0 our 
levied upon that porti f an individual in excess of $3,000 from a singl by 
employer. The payroll! ment insurance was not thus limited in 1936. . ™ 
"New York and y representative in the matter of income distribe brac 
tion, but percentages f whole had to be used for want of any local ont 
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quotients similar to that of Table IV in which the percentage of the taxes 
borne by each income group was divided by the percentage of the aggregate 
national income received by each group. The results are given in Table VI. 
The quotients for federal taxes are from one-third to one-half the quo- 
tients for state and local for incomes below $4,000. In the $5,000 income 
group they are equal, but in higher groups the federal quotients rapidly 
draw ahead until at the $600,000 level they are eight times as great as the 
state and local. 
The use of Lorenz curves permits a more comprehensive presentation of 
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the significant comparisons developed in this paper. In Diagram I, there 
are plotted against the percentage of income receiving units the percentages 
of (1) income received (2) state and local tax burden (3) federal tax 
burden, and (4) total tax burden. The line of equal distribution is also 
given to facilitate visual comparisons. Note first the slope of the curves, 
and second their horizontal distance from the line of equal distribution. 
The unequal distribution of income percentages is, unfortunately, axiomatic 
under modern economic institutions. More startling is the fact that the state 
and local tax burden line is above that for incomes received for the lowest 
two-thirds of the cases. That is, those consuming units receiving incomes 
below approximately $1,500 per year are decidedly discriminated against by 
our state and local tax system. For greatest justice in taxation the total tax 
burden line should be much farther below the income line in the lower 
brackets than it is. The federal curve, while not ideal, is much preferable to 
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the other two. Note that while distance from the straight line of equal 
percentages is “bad” for incomes, it is “good” for tax burdens. And since 
distance in this connection is a function of slope, it is good to have the 
slope of the tax burden line less than that for both equal percentages and 
incomes received. 

The final comparison to be made is that of the state and local burden in 
New York compared with that in Illinois. Here the distribution of the tax 
burden depends very much upon the shifting assumptions used. Illinois 
had a sales tax in 1936, but the state of New York did not. Therefore, if 
we accept the assumptions of Series I that the sales tax is passed entirely 
on to the consumer, the burden upon low income groups in Illinois is 
obvoiusly higher than in New York. If, however, we assume that half of this 
tax is borne by the merchant (Series II), then the middle income group is 
hit harder and lower income group gets off relatively easier. Under Series 
III one-fourth of the tax is assumed to be shifted back to the producer and 
this hits the low income farmer, since the Illinois sales tax falls upon retail 
foodstuffs as well as other merchandise. Finally, if one-fourth the land tax 
is shifted to the final consumer and another fourth borne by the taxpayer 
while only one-half is capitalized, then the relative burden upon the lower 
classes is greater in New York where the property tax brings a greater per- 
centage of total state income than in Illinois. 

ROBERT B. PETTENGILL 

University of Southern Caltfornia 
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throughout the country. In three of the states the original law specifies 
what the bottom floor to wages shall be. In the other twenty-three, however, 
provision is made for the appointment of wage boards to study various 
industries and to recommend rates; on the basis of these recommendations 
the authorized state agencies issue their wage orders. Among the highest 
and lowest rates now in effect, oddly enough, are those to be found in 
Nevada and in Arkansas, two of the three states in which the minimum 
wages are incorporated in the enabling legislation. In May, 1937, Nevada 
adopted a minimum rate of $3 per day, while the Arkansas law, passed 
as long ago as March, 1915, established $1.25 per day as the minimum 
rate.’ Wage rates in almost all of the other states lie within the limits of 
these two figures, their exact amount depending in part on the number of 
hours taken as the standard working week. A few minimum wage rates 
exceed 48 cents an hour, as in Oklahoma and the District of Columbia. The 
majority of the rates, however, fall within a range of 30 cents to 40 cents 
per hour for a working week of 40 to 48 hours. It is worth noting that 
about three-fourths of the rates under the state orders are above the 30 
cent minimum now in effect under the Federal Wage and Hour law. 

Thus far the state wage orders have generally applied to such strictly 
intra-state enterprises as laundries, cleaning and dyeing establishments, 
beauty parlors, hotels, restaurants and retail stores. In some instances or- 
ders have pertained to firms which ship goods across state lines; a New 
York minimum wage order, for example, has been issued for the confec- 
tionery industry, while Massachusetts has brought electrical equipment 
and other important manufacturing concerns under its law. Indeed, federal 
estimates show that about one-third of the million workers now protected 
by state minimum wage orders or flat rate laws are in industries classified 
as interstate in character.® 

All industries coming within the purview of the federal legislation 
were immediately subject to the basic wage provision of 25 cents per hour 
tor a 44 hour week as specified in the law. A year later, on October 24, 
1939, the minimum wage rate was raised to 30 cents per hour; and after 
the seventh year (7.e., October, 1945) it is to be raised to 40 cents. The 
maximum weekly hour schedule was reduced to 42 hours after the first 


| year; it is to be lowered again, this time to 40 hours, after the law has 


been in effect two years.’ The knotty problem of determining special rates 
‘or certain industries still remains, however, since the Administrator of 
the federal law has been granted the power to appoint industry committees 
ind to collaborate with them in setting minimum wage rates at any figure 
; “Under the Arkansas law, the minimum rate may be revised, but to date no change 
has been made. 

Women’s Bureau, U. $. Dept. of Labor, unpublished data. 

Payment for overtime is to be 114 times the regular hourly rate. 
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minimum amount necessary to provide adequate maintenance and to protect 
health. In no instance, however, has a wage order met this standard. A study 
by the United States Department of Labor shows that during the years 
1913 to 1927 none of the minimum wage rates, when first announced, 
quite equalled the official cost of living figures. Furthermore, subsequent 
price increases during this fourteen-year period made the gaps between 
standard and practice even wider.* Regarding the wage orders of the last 
few years the cost-of-living standard seems to be a more distant goal 
than ever; in connection with the state minimum wage orders where data 
are available, it appears that a considerable majority fall far short of the 
“adequate maintenance” ideal. In the cost-of-living survey of the New 
York State Department of Labor it was estimated that a wage of about 
$1,200 per year was the minimum necessary for health and decency in the 
case of a woman living alone in New York City. But the minimum wage 
order issued for the laundry industry, for example, granted a wage of 
only about $700 to a worker steadily employed throughout the year.’ 
In instances of this sort it is clear that the cost of living standard carries 
little weight and that, in the actual determination of rates, chief attention 
is given to other considerations. 

Another criterion included in twelve state laws, partly to meet con- 
stitutional objections, requires that wage boards or administrators in 
setting particular rates shall take account of the value of the services 
rendered. Six of these state laws also contain the cost-of-living standard. 
But unlike the latter, this criterion directs attention to the position of the 
employer as well as to that of the worker and gives explicit recognition to 
the fact that from the former’s point of view wages are a cost of doing 
business. Here again, however, is a guide to policy subject to a wide 
variety of interpretations. In an effort to give it content some states have 
taken into consideration such factors as the type of work performed, the 
relation between wage levels of various groups within the industry and the 
relation of wage costs to plant efficiency and to total costs. Still, considerable 
latitude remains for the exercise of personal judgment in determining what 
the minimum wage and maximum hour rates in specific instances shall be. 

A somewhat more definite guide to policy contained in eleven state 
laws directs attention to the wages paid for work of comparable char- 
acter performed by workers in the same industry or in other industries. 
Under its terms the introduction of minimum wage safeguards would be 
called for if the wages of certain unskilled workers, in the canning in- 
dustry, for example, were found to be below the wages of other unskilled 

“Women's Bureau, U. $. Dept. of Labor, The Development of Minimum Wage Laws 
in the U. S., 1912 to 1927, Bull. 69 (1928), p. 155. 


ass New York State Dept. of Labor, Adequate Maintenance for Women Workers in 


a York State, Jan., 1938, p. 22, and Wage Order for the Laundry Industry, March, 
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be required. Finally, aside from any changes of this sort, outright errors in 
setting rates would probably occur. Even under conditions of relative 
stability, calculations of the effects of particular minimum rates on employ- 
ment conditions might easily go astray. Here again, revisions would be in 
order. In other words, the important issue is not whether rate determina- 
tions will have to be changed, but whether the particular rates requiring 
change can be quickly detected and the necessary adjustments made. The 
problem of revising minimum wage and hour rates, indeed, appears to be 
of only somewhat less importance than the problem of setting rates in the 
first instance. 

To formulate an approach to the problem of determining rates under 
minimum wage laws which will make it possible to take account of the 
complexity of factors involved and which will also be useful in indicating 
where adjustments in rates are called for, is an exacting task. The ap- 
proach most likely to meet these two requirements successfully is the prag- 
matic one. Under this view the chief guide to policy, wherever possible, 
would be the test of experience. The traditional goals of minimum wage 
legislation would be sought but not at the cost of serious disturbances in 
the markets for labor. An important objective would be, therefore, an un- 
derstanding of the various circumstances under which particular wage and 
hour rates occasion dislocations in industry. In method, this approach would 
rely chiefly on the statistical inquiry. Data would be gathered, for example, 
on the movement of wages following the application of particular rate 
decisions, the number and type of workers subsequently released from em- 
ployment and the changes in the earnings of the employers involved. 

As our knowledge broadened along these lines, substantial aid would 
be given in determining new rates and in revising rates already in effect. 
The infinite variety of circumstances surrounding the application of specific 
minimum rates would make it difficult, of course, to interpret findings; 
differences in business conditions and in the positions of individual con- 
cerns would make it especially hazardous to relate such findings to the 
determination of new rates. In the case of the federal law the varying 
circumstances affecting competing employers in different areas would make 
the task a particularly difficult one. Yet there appears to be no other ap- 
proach to the problem which holds out more hope for success. 

In any effort to reconcile the need for flexibility in minimum wage rates 
with their traditional rdle of guaranteeing a basic wage to the lowest paid 
workers, statistical inquiries of this sort would play a very useful part. On 
the one hand, such investigations would help reveal cost of living changes 
that might call for readjustments in the minimum rates. On the other hand, 
they would throw light on changes in the volume of employment and in 
the earnings of particular worker groups that might warrant revision of 
wage orders already issued. Students of minimum wage legislation, whether 
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friend or foe, would nquiries of this sort. Wage law administra. lish 
tors, whether they felt rkers were receiving too little protection or earn 
too much, would be int their findings. iis 


of tl 

grou 

Happily, surveys « by certain government agencies have already unW 
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of these surveys, thei lings only suggest certain hypotheses which later incre 
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" The investigations tudy is based were made by the labor departments 
of the following states to the District of Columbia): Arkansas, California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kans setts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, worke 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Wisconsin. Except in a few instances they fall rates 
either in the period 1 t period 1933-1937; in scope they are generally 
limited to the laundry 1 ma ufacturing industries. Investigations by the 
Women’s Bureau of the f Labor in the canning industry in California and 
New York, in the boot ry in Massachusetts and twelve other states, ia t the 
laundry salcahes in Né Pennsylvania and in the dry-cleaning and dyeing 
industry in Ohio and In been utilized. 

* Women’s Bureau, | f Labor, The Development of Minimum Wage Lai 
in the U. S., 1912 to 192 1928), pp. 344-345, 363-364. 
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lished minimum wage rates only slightly below prevailing median rates and 
earnings; the District of Columbia during this period specified rates some- 
what above this level. Following the announcement of wage orders in both 
of these jurisdictions, wage figures for workers in the lowest quarter earning 
group showed a marked rise. Many employers, moreover, were unable or 
unwilling to comply with the terms of the wage orders, for at least a fourth 
of the workers in these two areas were subsequently found to be receiving 
pay below the specified minimum. The movement of wage rates and earn- 
ings of the higher paid groups also bears out the contention that minimum 
rates, when set at this level, have occasioned important adjustments. Median 
wages both in California and the District of Columbia showed immediate 
increases Wherever minimum wage orders were put into effect; and, during 
the years 1914 to 1925, these median rates mounted much more rapidly 
than the comparable rates in states having no minimum wage laws. Even 
the wages of workers in the highest quarter of the earning groups were 
apparently affected by the minimum wage orders, for in most cases wage 
rates and earnings of these workers moved in proportion to changes in the 
minimum wage rates, in contrast to their erratic behavior in Kansas and 
Minnesota where much lower minima had been established." 

Surveys of more recent experience point to the same conclusions. In- 
vestigations by state labor departments and the United States Women’s 
Bureau have been made in seven states where the minimum rates have 
approximated or exceeded the median rates of pay prevailing in the 
several industries for which wage orders were issued.’* All show that the 
wage rates and earnings of the lowest paid workers, following the wage 
orders, rose substantially and that median wages increased in about the 
same proportion. Moreover, adjustments made subsequent to the announce- 
ment of the minimum wage orders involved the highest paid groups as well. 
Wherever the government surveys secured data on this aspect of the prob- 
lem it was found that the wages of the highest quarter earning group had 
increased in sympathy with the general rise in rates. 

Where minimum rates have been set at this level, then, employers have 
generally faced important changes in their labor costs. Whether these 
changes have involved serious dislocations, however, is another matter and 
far more difficult to ascertain. One test would be the number and type of 
workers subsequently released from employment. Where minimum wage 
rates have approximated or exceeded the median level of rates already 
prevailing, no significant displacement of women workers has thus far been 


“Women's Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, ibid., pp. 337-343. In the case of the District 
Columbia, the data have only a limited coverage since a court suit, testing the law’s 
aainationelity, was introduced in 1921. 
Surveys of selected industries, to which reference is made here, were conducted in 
fornia and Massachusetts for the years 1920-1930 and in Illinois, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio and Rhode Island for the years since 1933. 
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found.’* A study of employment changes in California between 1920 and 
1930 shows that in indust overed by minimum wage orders the pro- 
portion of women workers to the total grew more rapidly than in the same 
industries for the counts whole.’* In a sample study of 14 New York 
laundries and 11 Pennsylvania laundries it was found that the proportion 
of women workers during the period 1933 to 1935 increased in the former 
state where a wage order was in effect and actually declined somewhat in 
Pennsylvania where there was no minimum wage law." In Ohio, wage 
orders established minin rates substantially above the median level al- 
ready in effect, but even | surveys covering the period 1934 to 1937 
show no noticeable displacement of women workers."® 

But little really is k: ibout this phase of the problem and subsequent 
studies may drastically alter these conclusions. Surveys of changes in em- 
ployment, in company earnings and in the rate of mortality of concerns 
brought under minimum wage laws may throw a different light on the 
circumstances under which minimum wage orders occasion serious dis- 
turbance. Similarly, if nt were taken of influences associated with the 
varying phases of the bu ; cycle or with such differences between in- 
dustries as the relative importance of labor costs, perhaps the picture would 
be considerably altered 

Our knowledge of ffects of rates established under the Federal 
Wage and Hour law more limited. In this connection, of course, 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to make the necessary inquiries. Federal 
authorities, for example, estimated that the wages of almost 700,000 
workers were raised i ber, 1939, when the minimum wage rate under 
the federal law was i ised from 25 cents to 30 cents an hour; similarly, 
the reduction in maxii hours from 44 to 42 hours per week was said to 
have affected the hour schedules of about 2,400,000 workers.'® These esti- 
mates, however, wet ling more than predictions of probable effects, 
it remains to be seet rate they were. 

From the foregoing rev f studies concerning the effects of minimum 
wage legislation, these tentative conclusions may be drawn. Where mini- 
mum wage rates are set w as 30 per cent below the median level of 
wages already prevailin he industries concerned, no important adjust 
ments in employment tions are likely to occur. On the other han¢, 
where minimum rate proximate median wages, some far-reaching ad: 


“It is important to rveys cover years of general business expansion 
** Women’s Bureau, : f Labor, The Benefits of Minimum Wage Legislation 
March, 1937, p. 8. 

** Women’s Bureau, | t. of Labor, ibid., p. 11. 

“Women’s Bureau f Labor, unpublished data. 

” Wage and Hour I U. S. Dept. of Labor, Release of Oct. 23, 1939. 
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justments in the labor costs of individual employers may be expected to 
follow. Where minimum rates are placed above this level, the likelihood of 
serious disturbances is increased; indeed, it would not be surprising to find 
the application of minimum wage laws under these circumstances serving 
to defeat the very purpose for which the laws were originally enacted. It 
remains for further investigations to test and to amplify these conclusions. 
Amid the difficulties and uncertainties besetting the administration of mini- 
mum wage programs, it is apparent that such investigations can play a 
helpful part. It is to be hoped, therefore, that governmental authorities 
will not be backward in undertaking additional statistical inquiries along 
the lines of those already completed. 


FRANK PIERSON 
Columbia University 
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CONCENTRATI! OF JOINT-STOCK ENTERPRISE 


IN ITALY 

In terms of absolut proprietorship, joint-stock company enterprise appears 
to have become increa in the Italian economy since 1914. More significant 
is a marked concent: wealth. In 1922 the 100 largest non-financial! 
corporations owned | f all non-financial corporate assets; by 1936 the 
100 largest firms own f h assets. The trend toward concentration has 
been even more pron f f banking. It is to be noted, however, that 
political centralization ; in recent years has come to overshadow the 
significance of authorit ownership. 

In one of his le hes on the Fascist Corporate State, Premier 
Benito Mussolini u: to give his listeners “‘a broad outline of the 
history of capitalisn the past century.’’? This required a definition: 
Capitalism . . . is a of production, a system of industrial produc. 
tion. Capitalism in highly developed form is a mode of mas 
production for mass c financed in mass through the national and 
international issue of pital. 

The touchstone of | capitalism,”’ then, is large-scale industrial 
and financial joint-st terprise. In the course of his address, the Duce 
asked: “‘Is Italy a « li ntry?’’ and replied: 

If by capitalism is t] mplex of usages, customs, technical progress 
now common to all ve can say that Italy too is a capitalistic country 
But if we go more the matter and examine the situation from a 
statistical standpoint n secure data that enable us to say that Italy is 
not a capitalistic nati rrent sense of the word. 

He cited statistic nomic structure of the Italian population, in- 
dicating a numeri inance of agricultural and small industrial 
enterprises. “You s from this survey how varied and complex is 
the Italian econon it cannot be identified with any one type; 
especially so as the manufacturers are almost all at the head of 
small or medium- rns.’ That is, in Mussolini’s opinion Italy 1s 
not ‘capitalistic’ mall-scale (and presumably non-corporate) 
enterprise is numerical]; tanding in its business-industrial system. 

Unfortunately, t city of data on national wealth and income— 
and, furthermore, t! ployment and production of corporate and 
non-corporate ent makes it difficult to throw a direct and com: 
pletely revealing lis he significance of joint-stock companies in the 
Italian economy.” T] lable information, however, indicates that large 

scale corporate e is by no means unimportant. Certainly, 1 

*Speech to the Na f Corporations, November 14, 1933. See Benito 
Mussolini, The Corp ce, 1936, pp. 11, 18-19. 

*The terms “cort rporation” are herein used as equivalent to 0 
stock” and “‘joint-st in their current Italian usage with reference 


certain fascist institut 
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Mussolini's terms, Italy was more “‘capitalistic” in 1933 than in 1922, when 
he took office. 

The number of joint-stock companies in Italy has risen as follows: 
1913—3,069; 1922—6,850; 1927—13,201; 1932—18,518; 1937— 
l 20,018.' According to the statistician Corrado Gini, the aggregate national 
wealth (in current lire) was 111 billions in 1914, and 550 billions in 
1925.4 This represents a rise of about 400 per cent. On the other hand, 
, the total nominal “share capital” of the corporations increased from 
| 5.3 billions in 1914 to 36.5 billions in 1925—that is, by about 600 per 
cent.’ During 1927-1934 Italy passed through a severe depression. No 
comparable estimates of changes in national wealth during this period 
are available, but it is altogether reasonable to infer that it was smaller in 
1934 than in 1925.® Yet corporation capital was greater: it rose from 


C- 36.5 billion lire in 1925 to 52.3 billion in 1930, contracting to 44.3 
billion in 1934. 
Pp How large a proportion of the national wealth is controlled by corporate 
| business enterprise? This question cannot be answered with precision, 
ul inasmuch as the total of company assets includes an indeterminate volume 
of inter-corporate obligations. But it is evident that such control has 
expanded considerably since the onset of the World War. In 1914, some 
es 9 808 non-financial corporations reported their assets and liabilities to the 
ty Italian Association of Joint-Stock Companies. Their total capital was 
‘e 2,892.5 million lire—which was approximately 60 per cent of the capital 
” of all non-financial corporations, reporting and non-reporting—and their 
total gross assets were 6,126.1 million lire.? The assets of non-reporting 
nv * Istituto Centrale di Statistica . . . , Ammuario Statistico Italiano, various issues, 1914- 
1938 (Rome, 1914-1938). 
X 1S “Constantine E. McGuire, Italy's International Economic Position (New York, 1927), 
"De: pp. 445, 451. 
iF "Istituto Centrale di Statistica, op. cit. Gini estimates that the real wealth was approxi- 
= mately the same in the two years. That is, the 400 per cent rise was almost entirely in 


money terms. To what degree did corporation capital reflect the depreciation of the lira? 
ate ) It seems unlikely that upward adjustments in nominal capital preceded advances in the 
index of living costs (used by Gini as the deflating factor). 

‘That is, in current lire. It is possible that the national wealth was smaller even in 


1e— real” terms. The wholesale price index (1913 = 100) fell continuously from an average 
and ' 646 in 1925 to 276 in 1934; the general index of industrial production (1922 = 100) 
‘ott rose from 156.6 in 1925 to 201.8 in 1929, declined to 145.9 in 1932, then rose to 182.2 
the in 1934; the general index of agricultural production (1922 = 100) rose with some inter- 
fuptions from 129.1 in 1925 to 147.8 im 1934; the index of railway freight traffic 
arge (1922 = 100) rose from 148.3 in 1925 to 154.2 in 1929, then fell to 85.4 in 1934; the 
if number of persons totally unemployed rose continually from 110,298 in 1925 to 1,018,953 


in 1933, declining to 963,677 in 1934. Cf. W. G. Welk, Fascist Economic Policy (Cam- 
Benitt Dridge, 1938), passim. 

Associazione fra le Societa Italiane per azioni, Notizie Statistiche, 1922 (Rome, 

23), All data on “reporting” companies are computed from this and subsequent issues 

ace the Notizie Statistiche, Financial companies—banks, insurance firms, etc—have been 

‘xcluded from the present estimate, in order to minimize duplication of assets. 
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: Percentage of all Percentage of all 
Year non-financial capital non-financial assets 
1922 33.2 21.5 
1926 36.1 35.4 
1933 38.6 40.8 
1936 44.7 47.0 


Large business enterprises are of course more important in some fields 
than in others. In 1936 the 100 biggest non-financial corporations were 
distributed in various industries as follows: electric power, 30; metallurgy, 
9; chemicals, 8; textiles, 7; machinery, 7; telephone service, 5; shipping, 
4; automobiles, 3; shipbuilding, 3; construction and building materials, 3; 
sugar refining, 3; real estate, 3; petroleum, 2; water, 2; railways, 2; gas, 
2; rubber, 2; matches, 1; paper, 1; cable, 1; distilling, 1; retail merchandis- 
ing, 1. Except for the textile (other than rayon), water, railway, real estate, 
and merchandising firms, these companies seem to be dominant in their 


| respective fields, at least as regards ownership of assets.’* On the other 
hand, corporate enterprise of even moderate size is apparently quite unim- 
| portant in the fishing, wood-working, food-processing, and clothing indus- 
é tries, and in the retail trades. 


There has been a similar trend in the financial field. In each of the 
four years since 1921, the three leading commercial banks held the fol- 
lowing percentages of all reported banking capital, gross assets, and de- 


posits :*4 
: Percentage of reported Percentage of reported Percentage of reported 
Year banking capital banking assets deposits 
1922 24.0 41.9 32.9 
1926 37.5 44.8 26.4 
e 1933 49.2 64.4 44.8 
. 1936 56.1 67.1 50.4 


The total number of reporting banks declined: 1922—-228; 1926—250; 
1933-109; 1936—94, 


of Fight great companies owned 54 per cent of the assets held by all the 160 electric- 

ect power firms; 4 of the 83 metallurgical companies owned 57 per cent of the assets; 

i the 195 mechanical companies owned 51 per cent of the assets; 2 of the 46 automobile 

mpanies owned 57 per cent of the assets; 2 of the 15 sugar-refining companies owned 

65 per cent of the assets; 1 of the 13 rayon companies owned 64 per cent of the assets; 

ned | of the 9 rubber companies owned 73 per cent of the assets. Associazione . .. , op. cit. 

“On- - In 1927, these industries and trades employed about 40-45 per cent of all industrial 

cit ‘nc commercial workers; moreover, about 75 per cent of such workers were connected 

with firms employing ten or fewer persons. More recent data are not yet available. 

cial innuario Statistico Italiano, 1937, pp. 68, 70. 
ons Associazione . . , op. cit. 
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On levels other rate ownership—that is, on personal and 
bureaucratic levels ntrols appear to have been concentrated 
even further within n years. Discussion of the forces involved De 
in economic central Italy is beyond the scope of this paper. 
It may be noted, h umulative political integration of eco- al 
nomic authority in 1 rs has come to overshadow the significance ip 
of control based on ship. yor 
Large corporatior ve played an increasingly prominent rile pol 
in Italian economi he advent of fascism. By 1936, 100 great ten 
manufacturing, con ind trading companies—a mere half of vet 
one per cent of all owned almost half of all non-financial ram 
corporate assets. Cot ; even more pronounced in the field of - 
banking. Evidently vironment has not been uncongenial to the — 
growth of large-scal rganizations. oil 
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THE RELATION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN-TRADE POLICY 
TO NEW DEAL DOMESTIC POLICY 


Paper presented at a Round Table Conference of the American Economic Association, 
December 27, 1939. 


The comparison of American foreign-trade policy and New Deal domestic policy is 
nly superficially a question of economic policy in the narrow sense. Economists tend to 
:pproach these problems as if they were questions of trade barriers in the international 
feld and of price rigidity and monopolistic tendencies in the domestic field. Essentially 
autarchic tendencies in foreign trade and monopolistic tendencies in domestic markets are 
political responses to a shift in the social framework of the market. Traditional economics 
tends to assume the constancy of this social framework, and then proceeds to a refinement 
of its analysis within the postulated constancy. Present problems arise because the frame- 
work of custom, values and law is shifting. Economics has become increasingly exact in its 
formulations, and at the same time increasingly irrelevant to the social process it claims to 
study. The essential problems today are: Is the social framework still a constant? and if 
not, what difference does it make in the discussion of relevant policy? Until these questions 
are explicitly faced, divergent policies in international and domestic markets will be argued 
with heat but without light, because the traditional postulate of the economist—the con- 
stancy of the social framework—eliminates the area in which the real problems arise. 


A discussion of the relation of American foreign-trade policy to New 
Deal domestic policy must be based upon a clear understanding of the 
nature of the two policies which are in comparison. 

There is little difficulty in a statement of our present foreign-trade 
policy.’ Essentially it is designed to broaden trade by a process of negotia- 
tion of trade agreements with other countries to reduce trade barriers. The 
objectives are both economic and political. No discussion of the economic 
objectives is required before an audience of professional economists—there 
is no proposal in the field of economic policy for which so nearly unani- 
mous support can be found in the profession. The political objective— 
the development of an atmosphere in international relations in which 
peaceful intercourse between nations becomes somewhat more probable 
or possible—is open to more serious doubt. Few will question the objective 
itself; but qualified students of international relations might well wonder 
whether an expansion of international economic intercourse which was not 
accompanied by a strengthening of the international political and juridical 
framework in which the trade relations will develop, might not rather 
easily promote a variety of international contact that might lead to inter- 
national conflict, if no provisions were made at the same time for mech- 
anisms and institutions of adjustment which would render such conflict 
harmless from the standpoint of the preservation of peace. Mr. Raymond 
Moley defined “the twin objectives of the New Deal” as “the application 
of intelligence and goodwill to the solution of our domestic problems, and 
the avoidance of foreign entanglements.” A program to reduce trade bar- 


‘Francis B. Sayre, The Way Forward (New York, Macmillan, 1939); W. S. Culbert- 
son, Reciprocity (New York, Whittlesey House, 1937); R. L. Buell, The Hull Trade 
Program and the American System (New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1939). 

Sat. Eve. Post, Aug. 26, 1939. 
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riers that was accompanied by a simultaneous policy of “avoidance of 


foreign entanglements’ was clearly destined to lead to vigorous discussion 
and dissension within the initiating group as soon as matters were thought 
through their elementary stages. We need not be surprised to read in Mr, 
Moley’s memoirs that the secretary of state who negotiated the trade agree. 
ments “‘personified the philosophical opposition to New Deal policies,”: 


No one who represented the nationalist alternatives of N.R.A. and A.A.A. 
could possibly have reasoned otherwise. After the failure of N.R.A. the 
effort on the part of some of the administration advisers to restore com- 
petitive controls by a re-invigoration of anti-monopolist measures, was 
destined to widen this division 

It is harder to characterize the New Deal domestic policies than the pres- 


ent foreign-trade policy. It may well be questioned whether a domestic 
policy exists—or ever existed. Max Lerner, who may be assumed to take a 
fairly sympathetic attitude toward the congeries of interests—ideological, 
material and otherwise—that are usually described in political shorthand as 
“the New Deal,” recognizes at least eight schools of economic thought 
among its advisers;* but a professional economist might well question this 
observer's competence to analyze such problems, for he is capable of such 
economic monstrosities as the statement that “economists still cling to the 
theory of comparative costs, although the world is covered with tariffs,” 
which makes about as much sense as a statement that physicists still talk of 
gravitation although the sky is full of airplanes. 

Perhaps the best way to characterize the domestic economic policy of 
recent years is to describe it as piecemeal protection of a succession of pro- 
ducers’ interests. Formerly—in the case of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and of the Federal Trade Commission, for instance—the object of 
public policy was the protection of the consumer. In view of the general 
purpose underlying such regulation, it could not so easily deteriorate into 
the protection of special groups. The new regulatory devices have not been 
designed to hold the scales even, but they have been deliberately contrived to 
protect specified producers’ interests. The agricultural controls are admin- 
istered to protect the farmer. The wages-and-hours administration is sup 
posed to raise wages. The Wagner act machinery is charged with the pto- 
tection of collective bargaining. Even the I.C.C. has degenerated into an 
agency to protect railroad labor and railroad bondholders. In other words, 
the special-interest principle of the protective tariff has been generalized 
In so far as consumers’ interests are envisaged at all, they come in 10- 
directly through the supposed reverberations of the protected producers. 

* Sat. Eve. Post, July 8 p. 71. See also R. Moley, After Seven Years (New York, 
Harper, 1939). For simi nt, see Book 1 of Jerome Frank, Save America Fis 
(New York, Harper, 1938) 

‘It Is Later Than You t (New York, Viking, 1939), pp. 156-8. 

* [bid., p. 11. 
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This gives us a good point of departure for our comparison of foreign 
trade and domestic economic policy. If the general welfare should be the 
purpose underlying economic policy, we might well ask whether that gen- 
eral interest should not be directly envisaged instead of merely assuming 
that we can promote it most effectively by the indirect method of protection 
of one producers’ group after another. Isolated policies can best be tested 
for their effect on society as a whole by an investigation of their conse- 
quences to the consumer. By a curious twist of history our present foreign- 
trade policy is the only major exception to the general trend of determining 
national policy by concessions to specific producer groups. The present trade 
agreements program submits every special interest plea to the test of its 
compatibility with a general interest of the economy as a whole. In America 
tariffs were the first major curb on freedom of enterprise. Historically, the 
movement toward curtailment, subsidy, and monopoly took much of its 
impetus from the drift toward “protection” of national producers in a 
world market. From this standpoint the effort to “free” trade from some 
of its worst tariff shackles seems to be the last effective defense of free 
enterprise and free markets. 

The significance of the trade agreements policy as a measure to insure 
the flexibility and even the viability of our free economic institutions is 
generally overlooked. Too frequently attention is restricted to the areas in 
our economy that are immediately involved in foreign trade and no sig- 
nificance is attached to the mis-direction of economic energy which is pre- 
vented by the potential competition of world markets that emerges as a 
possibility as soon as certain limits imposed by trade barriers are exceeded. 
The mere fact that free contact and comparison with a world market is 
maintained with economic calculation continuously devoted to the pos- 
sibility of entering it, or of switching from one external market to another, 
has—as Professor Wilhelm Répke has recently expressed it—a value for 
the rational functioning of national economics which no juggling of statis- 
tical data can possibly elucidate or obscure. 


Whereas the actual world trade . . . works like a hormone or a vitamin, the 
biological value of which is quite out of proportion to the active quantity, the 
potential world trade considered here may be compared to a catalyst in a chemical 
process which does not enter into the compound at all while being the sine qua non 
of the process itself. It is acting, like the British fleet, “in being,” and what this 
means will be discovered only when it can act no more. 

_ The morphological importance of potential world trade, it must be admitted, 
is a rather vaporous subject which it is very difficult to handle without drifting 
into empty speculation ; but that it is here and that it deserves the greatest emphasis 
cannot possibly be denied either. It would be easy, moreover, to show that it is 
really nothing more than a special case of a general phenomenon pervading the 
whole economic process and to name examples in other fields where it has been 
much better recognized than in this special field of economic theory. It seems 
certain that a careful and sober analysis of this subject would yield a number of 
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interesting results, and it is to be hoped that it would help to bring some 
fresh air into the somewhat stuffy atmosphere of the traditional theory of inter. 
national trade, which i much centering around the hoary quantitative. 
mechanical notions of the classical school. In such an analysis much stress would 
have to be laid on the fact that the terms of “potential world trade” cover also 
all those concepts like fidence,” “expectation,” “elasticity,” “continuity” and 
“security” which are so much at the forefront of present-day economics. Especially 
worthy of consideration seems to be, in this context, the question of what the 
potentialities of world trade mean for the incentives to that private investment 
activity, at home and abroad, which plays such a conspicuous and well deserved 
réle in contemporary economic thought as the prime condition of the optimum 


equilibrium of economic 


Relatively low foreign-trade figures in a free market may therefore go 


together with extremely great significance to the health of the economic 
structure as a whole; and, conversely, relatively high foreign-trade figures 
based on autarchical ‘bargaining’? may simply conceal the fundamental 
decay of world markets because they may represent a foreign extension of 
domestic economic controls rather than a growth of the interwoven struc- 
ture of world economy. These are, of course, precisely the reasons why 
policies leading to the reduction of trade barriers are fought tooth and nail 
by the beneficiaries of the special interest policies that are now so widely 
prevalent throughout the world, and fought most eloquently by spokes- 
men for “free enterprise” who apparently suffer no intellectual indigestion 
from the simultaneous support of expansion and restriction of markets. 
Thus far this paper has followed rather conventional lines. The topic 
assigned to me is a broad discussion of economic policy, however, and it 
gives me an opportunity to widen the area under study to include some 
factors that have convinced me that the analysis is valid but does not go 
far enough.’ It is apparently true—as the old saw goes—that economists 
win all the arguments, and protectionists the elections, with the gratifying 
exception of the current Cordell Hull period and even there threatening 
political clouds obscure the horizon. In the current intellectual tradition this 
is usually dismissed with a sigh about the gullibility of the great unwashed, 
while we retire to the safe battlegrounds of the classroom smugly confident 
of the purity of our | The twin devils of “propaganda” and “ignor- 
ance” are under comfortable control in the ivory tower and here the election 
returns filter through a qualitative grading system. To a social scientist 
worthy of the name, this should, however, suggest that our fundamental 
hypothesis might be too limited for the scope of the problem—our logic 
may be as perfect as we think it to be but the framework in which we are 
applying it may be too narrow to lead us to practically significant results. 
*W. Ripke, Interim I n International Economic Disintegration (mimeographed) 
"See my recent papers in Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officer 
of Higher Institutions, v 38 (Univ. of Chicago Press); and the Proceedings 0! 
the Conference on the Pr Hieher Education, 1939 (University of Illinois Press). 
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It may be quite as silly to discuss economic nationalism and its political 
accompaniments in terms of its economic irrationality, as it would be to 
treat insanity as a problem of crooked thinking to be cured by the teaching 
of logic. 

For the past three centuries we have been able to take for granted the 
social framework in which we carried on our economic activity. We in- 
herited our law and our religion—and ‘‘change’”’ in such matters was slow, 
almost imperceptible. We inherited private property and the family system, 
as well as our attitudes toward our monetary institutions and the ethical 
foundation of contract. Our economic policy—as well as our economic 
thought—could be passive about such matters, although there was an 
awareness in the political economy of men like David Hume, Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill of the significance of these assumptions which is 
sadly lacking in contemporary “‘economics.’’ Occasionally a particularly 
keen observer like De Tocqueville would draw attention to the fact that the 
loosening of political ties—which was his negative way of describing our 
economic and political freedom—was possible only if strong moral bonds 
continued to exist. 

The strong moral bonds have not continued to exist—and this is the 
basic fact to emphasize in the current drift to authoritarian government. 
The feudal and religious code have gradually become too weak a bridge to 
carry the traffic—and the impersonal division of labor which was the main 
cause of the new productivity of human economic effort contributed 


mightily to the decline of the prevailing cake of custom. The result is 
that the social framework cannot any longer be regarded as a constant 
' and the social and economic theory that was based on this assumption, 
‘ has therefore lost its immediate relevance. 

, Some contemporaries advocate deliberate indoctrination of some ssm 
) of either a conventional character such as “the American way” or of a 
8 more venturesome nature such as one of the fifty-seven varieties of col- 
: lectivism as a remedy for the difficulty. Here again the basic cause of con- 
, temporary difficulty is overlooked. Merely baking ourselves back into some 
P new cake of custom will not remove the distress caused by the cracks in 
J the comfortable crust of convention that covered our routine in the past. 
. For the new cake of custom will give way before the same forces that sub- 
- verted the old—and the social indoctrinators do not propose to do anything 
a about these forces which are inevitably interwoven with the drift of social 
4 policy throughout the world today. 

* What are these forces? Essentially they all spring from our predomi- 
‘ nant modern preoccupation with increased material standards of living, 
4) with our constant drive toward increased productivity. All our twentieth- 
w century political faiths agree upon this objective and it is frequently en- 
2. visaged as an end in itself. In the United States, New Deal Democrats 
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as well as their mor rvative brethren in and out of their own party 
agree upon this object Disagreements are a matter of means to achieve 
this end. Similarly f ind communists are lyrical in their description 
of the ‘“‘waste’”’ of rire democracy, and here, too, basic agreement 
upon ends exists, although it comes in sidewise in fascism because of the 
emphasis on a wat y. Now increasing productivity—generally ac. 
cepted as an end—pt les the choice of certain means and inevitably 
leads to the selectior thers. The social by-products of these means 
constitute our problen 

Productivity as a social end means specialization and division of labor 
as means. It means heavy stress upon the rational and impersonal and it 
means continuous und ining of the traditional, the social, and the other. 
than-intellectual. To | the more specialization, the greater the need 
for careful codrdination of the specialists. The specializing—v.e., the dif. 
ferentiating—aspect of our activity is, however, constantly stressed in our 
day-by-day effort of earning a living, while the codrdinating—.e., the fit- 
ting into a common framework—is impersonal and takes place through 
abstract devices lik price system or the technique of an administrative 
bureaucracy. These observations hold for consumers as well as for pro- 
ducers, and throughout there is emphasis on doing only one thing and 
on leaving other aspects to the respective specialists assigned to the mat: 
ter. This goes even t extreme where values themselves become : 
specialty of the clergy or the secular professor of ethics, while the to- 
getherness of ends-and-means becomes a stepchild of all disciplines. In 
recreation—the very recognition of “‘recreation’” as a separate activity 
is characteristic of the system—we tend to passivity. We listen, look, and 
thrill at the activitie ecialists, and a general “spectatoritis” develops 
in these fields. The ind value of participation has disappeared, and 
more and more peo} nly one small part of their potential human 
equipment. Abstract and impersonal relations predominate, and the gen- 
eral decline of inter ite social groups, of the family, and the church 


*In education a { found in the heavy stress on analysis and the neglect 
of synthesis. Everyone sraphs, and cant about the “hack work” of textbook 
writers is the life of rhetoric. An authoritative textbook in some significant 
field of learning can s valuable a contribution to knowledge and to 
teaching as any that 1 some other field. One reason why hack writing pit 
dominates in the text anner in which professional motivation is set against 
the participation of lent along these lines, although it could certainly be 
argued: (1) that the rrecting present standards would be the encourage 
ment of such work b talent, and (2) that the best method of improving 
current specialized eff valuating its relative importance—would be a brow 
effort to integrate th nographic “knowledge” in a more comprehensive 
synthetic statement. B th that most of our specialists could not write # 
comprehensive textboo! 1 to do so, and—it is to be suspected—that if they tnec 
to do so, much of tl ning would ‘“‘come out in the wash.” 
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is obvious to any observer.® Sociologists have coined the term “anomie’’ 
to describe this condition—a community in which the old code has lost 
its grip on individuals and in which a new code has not yet emerged. 

In such a community “‘specialists” will arise to cater to the new ‘‘wants”’ 
of a psychological and emotional sort. Commercialized recreation like the 
movies and dance halls and pathic politics of the totalitarian type illus- 
trate the thesis. Life has to increasing multitudes a quality that might be 
called “absence of wholeness” or perhaps emotional starvation. Seg- 
mental thought and organization becomes characteristic in economic and 
political life as another typical expression of specialized endeavor. A 
community in which such traits develop in wide areas becomes a menace 
to all the values of a free and democratic society. Chassez le naturel, il 
yevient au galop. Soon the man on horseback or a civilian and pedestrian 
expert in emotional discharge on a mass-production basis arises to cater 
to the “needs” of the multitude—and his remedies will usually be of the 

type that narrows the market, reduces productivity, and consequently en- 
courages the formation of patterns of violent discharge of the tensions that 
accumulate. If the very real achievements of specialization are not to be 
more than offset by these ‘‘costs’’ of the impersonal and abstract—deso- 
cializing—aspects of the process, a social program will have to be devised 
to make specialization “‘safe for society’—meaning safe for that which 
makes for social cohesion. Education in the broadest possible sense of the 
term—from the nursery through the adult stages—may well play a sig- 
nificant part in such a program. 

Clearly tendencies of this type cannot be deflected by imposing a super- 
hcial change in the pattern of control while we maintain the essential 
character of the productive process. Industrial development in the U.S.S.R. 
produces exactly the same social consequences in this respect. Part of the 
explanation for the lack of understanding among radical critics of “‘capi- 
talism” of the emotional and psychological factors that help to explain 
their own “radicalism” probably lies in the esthetic and spiritual poverty 
of Marxism which professes to see all these factors as dependent upon 
the mode of production in its ownership aspect. The legal technicalities 
of ownership, however, have little to do with the psychological impact 
of a given technique of production. “Ownership” by a codperative, a 
capitalist corporation, or the federal government is likely to make little 
difference in the effect upon the impact of a conveyor-belt factory upon 
the workers involved in such production, unless suitable supplementary 
org: inization is provided, and the latter is as likely to occur under one 
form of “ownership” as under another. 

CH. The 


e useful community youth surveys of the American Youth Commission, /.e., 
rd dM. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, D.C., Am. Council on Educ.) 1938, 
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It is suggestive t e briefly two examples of a social pattern that 
avoided some of these modern tendencies. The first is historical, the ser. 
ond contemporary. 

Medieval educati ild with impunity stress the purely intellectual 
or strictly vocational | these two often meant the same thing, as they 
frequently do today. It operated in a society of which every member be. 
longed to a single strongly entrenc hed church and in which that church 
maintained a strong f ly system that was sacred in every sense of the 
term. Art in general, group expression in religious ritual and procession, 
production and consumption, and government itself—all derived their 
meaning from the same religion. In such a society—unified by a common 
faith—the problem of other-than-formal education could not even arise, 
All specialized activit rived its meaning from the common religious 
core of civilized life 

The Scandinavias ries supply us with a good contemporary ex. 
ample. Too frequently the relatively stable conditions in these countries 
il and economic policy and accompanying 
organization. The factor of cultural homogeneity is frequently overlooked 
and the deliberately 1s contrasted with historically grown—as- 
pects of this homogs« ire very seldom observed. The striking results 
of the movement for supplementary adult education in Denmark and 
Sweden are first of all attached to an other-than-intellectual emphasis in 
the program. In its origin the movement might even be described as anti- 
intellectualist in the strict sense of the term. Heavy stress was placed by 
Grundtvig as early a i4 on the social and codperative aspects of edu- 
cation, on folk song and folk dance, on the réle of tradition, myth, and 
religious observan | on the peculiar educational fruits of working 
and living together. 7 ress the significance of the contribution this 
movement has mad t necessarily to demand exact duplication of its 
program or procedut bviously in a different social and historical set- 
ting another adjust f content and techniques would be demanded, 
and this would be in strict accordance with the essential ideas involved 
in the movement. 

The lessons of tl 11 and the contemporary example are there 
fore identical. To n social cohesion something beyond the usual 
secular program is 1 1. In the normal course of events this will be 
supplied by institutions like the family and the church. With rapid social 
change involving the position of these fundamental educational infu 
ences. the content of formal education should be reéxamined and evalu: 
ated in terms of th setting in which the institutions that supply 
formal education operate. When the institutions that are supposed to cater 
to other-than-intell« is of the human personality rapidly shift 10 
their range of influe: bas uestions are in order as to a correspond: 
ing shift in the direction and coadeist of formal education with an ee 
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to making up the deficiencies now revealed in the activity of the other 
institutions that played so important a part in the social—/.e., total— edu- 
cation of the young. The deepest challenge to formal education in a demo- 
cratic society is to find emotional equivalents in its program for the type 
of thing that is likely to make the totalitarian appeal irresistible if it is 
not recognized at a sufficiently early date in the process. At bottom, this 
is the meaning of the appeal of the slogans of “security” and “national 
self-sufficiency” in political life as well as of the ideas of integration or 
meaningfulness that now play such a prominent part in American edu- 
cation. The solution, however, does not primarily lie in economic legis- 
lation or in improved methods of organizing educational subject matter 
or in better teaching, but in a radical reorientation in our thought about 
the content of formal education which will once again restore values to 
a central place in our program. 

The foreign-trade policy and the domestic economic policies of our 
federal government are all defended in the name of the larger end of 
the preservation of democratic institutions. Democratic institutions funda- 
mentally rest on the moral foundation of shared values, that is to say, 
they rest on moral like-mindedness. When the common ethical founda- 
tion is undermined—as it is by the drives that spring from division of 
labor and the impersonal exchange of specialization—dictatorship looms 
as the only effective way to prevent chaos. In his recent Freedom and Cul- 
ture John Dewey says that a culture which “‘permits science to destroy tra- 
ditional values but which distrusts its power to create new ones is a 
culture which is destroying itself” (p. 154), and it is clear from the con- 
text that the term “‘science” is intended to include all the impersonal tech- 
nological implications of science as applied to economic activity. 

This disintegration of world economy is an obvious fact, only partly ob- 
scured by some of the immediate military necessities of countries striving 
for autarchy. The splintering of domestic raarkets into monopolistic seg- 
meats is equally obvious, and the threatening political implications of the 
destruction of both world and domestic markets are already head-line ma- 
terial in the daily press.1? Economists who work in a scientific tradition 
that assumes the social framework of the economic process to be a con- 
stant, habitually tackle these problems as if they were questions of tariffs 
and trade barriers in the international field, and problems of price rigidity 
and monopolistic tendencies in the domestic market. In fact, the splinter- 
ing of markets—international as well as domestic—cannot fruitfully be 
discussed upon the assumption of a constant social framework because the 
‘isis with which we are dealing is itself caused by the breakdown and 
uuidity of the social framework. Totalitarianism is simply a political re- 
p*Ponse to anomie, a final culmination of impersonal and secular tech- 


‘Harry D. Gideonse, Organized Scarcity and Public Policy, Public Policy Pamphlet 
no. 30 (University of Chicago Press), 1939. 
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niques that destroy all tt iditional checks and restraints. Restrictionism 
of the New Deal variety is a stop-gap, unable to deal with basic causes and 
itself a cause of further maladjustments. To restore free markets will te. 
duce immediate economic pressures—and it is therefore desirable because 
it will give us a new breathing spell—but it will strengthen the very forces 
that have been traced in this paper, because they arise in an economy of 
increasing specialization and impersonality with its accompanying sec- 
larization and anomie 

The larger issue is one of social cohesion. In old-fashioned static lan- 
guage it is an issue of a moral or religious character. The term “static” is 
used because our modern problem calls for a dynamic process of moral 
regeneration, an effort to restore social cohesion by deliberate and intelli- 
gent endeavor. The social cohesion that made our free political and eco- 
nomic institutions possible in recent centuries was “inherited” (un- 
planned )—1t was in John Dewey’s words “‘a gift of grace.”’ If the free 
institutions are to endure, the new cohesion will have to be created by 
conscious and rationally directed effort in a planned and purposeful man: 
ner. These issues—because they are issues of the social framework of the 
market—call for a return to the old art of political economy rather than a 
continued pursuit of the illusion of a scientific economics. Assumptions 
about the constancy of the social framework have tempted a generation 
of esoteric parlor economists into an orgy of mathematical precision, ele 
gant equations—and historic irrelevance. Some of our best minds ate 
splitting fine hairs when they might more fruitfully be splitting some of 
the dangerous logs that are clogging the flow of intelligence in its effort 
to grasp the significance of the current scene. 

We have gone a long way from the time in which the leading eco- 
nomic thinkers were a the leading moral philosophers. Hume, Smith 
and Mill were the outstanding authors for their time in both fields. Un- 
der such circumstances it was safe to assume constancy in the social frame 
work. Today we liv: . climate of opinion in which the problems of 
values are regarded as beyond the realm of scientific discussion, unless we 
belong to the arid Marxist tradition in which values themselves are seen 
as derived from the mode of production. It is not surprising that “eo 
nomics” has become increasingly exact in its logical and statistical formu 
lations, and at the same time increasingly irrelevant to the social process 
it claims to study. Meanwhile the lawyers, political scientists, sociologists 
and even philosophers barge into the discussion of economic problems 
with admittedly amateurish standards while the economist withdraws 10 
puristic horror to the refuge of the mathematical pages of the scholarly 
journals where even his own colleagues are not likely to read him for the 
simple reason that they prefer to spend their time with the lusty chal 
lenge to real thought about economic problems as it has sprung up with 
Adam Smith’s earthiness in a business-man’s magazine like Fortune. 
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We have gone the whole way from relevance to irrelevance, from a 
concern with the wealth of nations to a concern with a splinter in the 
economy. We leave political economy as a social science to journalists 
while we busy ourselves with the “economics” of money, or agriculture, 
or labor, or monopoly. It is distinctly bad manners in the profession to 
draw attention to the fact that the assumptions upon which the analysis 
of the splinters is based, are increasingly irrelevant to the altogetherness of 
things and that there is no peculiar social merit in the analysis of non- 
existent problems. 

The issue is not one of design or drift, or of expanding markets versus 
governmental controls. This paper should not be interpreted as an argu- 
ment for laissez-faire or as an argument against “planning” in the broad 
sense of applying intelligence to social problems. There is acute need for 
planning—for systematic and purposeful activity. The real questions 
should be directed at the nature of present planning. The present drift 
of planning—private and public—is concerned with surface symptoms. 
This is true of the planning which is involved in our foreign-trade and 
anti-monopolistic policies—planning to restore competitive controls—and 
it is also true of the planning that is involved in the domestic policies de- 
signed to create contrived scarcities. We should keep our eye on the ball: 
the framework of the market itself is shifting. 

The splintering of international and national markets is only super- 
ficially a question for economic analysis under the traditional asumptions 
of constancy of the social framework. For several generations such an 
assumption has been a defensible working hypothesis. The current crisis 
has arisen because the assumption of its constancy is no longer valid. It 
is a crisis of scholarly method as well as of society itself. 

Policies designed to broaden markets by the restoration of competitive 
controls—the open market at home or abroad—are usually argued on the 
implicit assumption of a comstant social framework for the market. The 
argument usually seems unconvincing or even irrelevant to those who 
argue for restrictionist devices such as many of our domestic economic 
policies. These restrictive domestic policies—as well as their autarchic 
parallels in foreign trade—are usually based on assumptions that involve 
4 shifting social framework as a primary source of motivation. Until the 
issue is joined in this basic area of disagreement—that is to say, until the 
question is asked: is the social framework (still) a constant? and if not, 
what difference does it make in the discussion of relevant policy?—the 
“ivergent policies in international and domestic markets will be argued 
with heat but without light because the arguments are not made within 
the same universe of discourse. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
Brook) n College 
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SOME EFFECTS OF A MINIMUM WAGE UPON 
THE ECONOMY AS A WHOLE 


This paper is concerned the economic effects, upon the economy as a whole, of 
establishing a uniform m wage. The system under consideration is a closed economy 
operating at less than full « yment and with imperfections both in the factor markets 
and in the commodity markets. Under these conditions, a minimum wage is likely to jn. 
crease the economy’s propen t nsume. Whether the total volume of employment wil! 
on balance, be maintained 1ished, or increased depends upon whether the increase te 
effective demand flowing f: the heightened propensity to consume equals the decrease in 
effective demand caused by factors whose influence is adverse. It seems probable that the 
establishment of a moderat n wage would create more consequences favorable to 
the maintenance of the le employment than unfavorable. Though price advances may 
result, the real income of the persons covered by the legislation will be raised. Whether 
the real incomes of other bers of society will be altered is difficult to foretell, the result 
depending upon the extent of the price changes and upon whether or not the level of 
employment is maintained 


Most books and articles dealing with the subject of minimum wages are 
descriptive or argumentative works concerned chiefly with some specific 
legislative act.1 In addition to works of these types there are several in 
which some attempt is made to give a theoretical explanation, of more or 
less general applicability, of the economic effects of minimum wages! 
There is neither space nor necessity for detailed criticism of this literature, 
and it will suffice to indicate the reasons for believing that further study 


of the subject is neces 

(1) Until very recent years, almost all theoretical discussions of wages 
and employment have been founded, consciously or otherwise, upon as- 
sumed conditions of perfect competition and full employment. The use of 
this hypothesis is entirely valid, provided its implications are thoroughly 
understood and the limitations they impose squarely faced. But failure to 
distinguish clearly between this analytical model and the real world has 
too often led writers to content themselves with making casual statements 
about the effect of minimum wages upon “‘cost’’ and equally uncompre 
hensive declarations about the consequences of changes in cost.* It seems 


* The following are ill t f these types: Rudolf Broda, “Minimum Wage Legis 
lation in Various Countri Bulletin 467, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Dorothy V 
Douglas, “American Min Wage Laws at Work,” Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1919; 
Frankfurter-Dewson-Cc State Minimum Wage Laws in Practice” (National Coo- 
sumers League pamphlet); Helen Fisher Hohman, Development of Social Insurance and 
Minimum Wage Legisla » Great Britain (New York, Houghton, 1933); Victor P. 
Morris, Oregon’s Experier Minimum Wage Legislation (New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1930). 

* See, e.g., A. C. Pigou, 1 mics of Welfare, part iii, chapters 15-20; Sidney Webb, 
“The Economic Theory of a Legal Minimum Wage,” Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1912; H.R 
Seager, “The Theory of the Minimum Wage,” Am. Labor Legislation Rev., Feb., 1913; 
J. B. Clark, “The Mini Wage,” Atlantic Mo., Sept., 1913; Pigou, “The Trade T 
Boards and the Cave € Econ. Jour., Sept., 1922; Pigou, “A Minimum Wage '0' ee 
Agriculture,” in his Essa) ipplied Economics. 

* These faults have cha ized both advocates and opponents of minimum wage *é 
ulation. Cf. H. R. Seager t., and J. B. Clark, op. cit. 
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desirable, therefore, to discover what results can be accomplished by utilizing 
a different model. 

Furthermore, earlier analyses frequently neglected to differentiate between 
the effects of a wage change upon one firm and its effects upon the whole 
system, an error which usually resulted in their overlooking the relationship 
between wages and effective demand. 

(2) Recent writings on employment, by correcting these particular faults, 
have given new and better direction to employment theory and to the theory 
of wages.* Like some of the publications of earlier writers, however, they 
are usually restricted in scope: (a) they analyze only generalized changes 
in wages, 7.€., Changes in all wage rates; (b) they consider mainly the effects 
of such changes upon the economy as a whole; (c) in general, they do not 
deal with long-run® results. 

The time seems propitious, therefore, for a reéxamination of the economic 
effects of a legal minimum wage.* Such a study logically divides itself into 
three sections, dealing, respectively, with the repercussions of various forms 
of minimum wages upon individual firms, upon single industries, and upon 
an entire system. Each of these sets of repercussions calls for and amply 
repays careful study, and one of them cannot be dissociated completely 
from the others. Yet it is manifestly impossible to undertake more than one 


of these lines of inquiry within the short space of one article. In consequence, 
the present paper will be confined to the examination of that aspect of 
minimum-wage regulation in which most interest and controversy lie: the 
effects of a general minimum wage upon the economy as a whole. 


I 


Before elaborating our own analysis of the effects of a legal uniform 
wage minimum, it will be well to give a brief résumé of another and quite 
different explanation of the consequences of this type of regulation. The 
argument runs as follows: The imposition of a minimum rate of pay will 
raise the expenses of production. Since entrepreneurs are obliged to equate 
marginal cost and price, they are faced with the alternatives of reducing out- 


‘See, for example, R. F. Harrod, “Professor Pigou’s Theory of Unemployment,” Econ. 
Jour, March, 1934; J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest, and 
Money, esp. chapters 3 and 19; Joan Robinson, ‘The Long-Period Theory of Employment,” 
Essays in the Theory of Employment; P. M. Sweezy, A. P. Lerner, and others (round- 
table on “Wage Policies’ at Fiftieth Annual Meeting of Am. Econ. Assoc.), Am. Econ. 
Suppl., March, 1938; etc. 

But a beginning in this direction has been made by Mrs. Robinson in “The Long- 
Period Theory of Employment,” published in her Essays in the Theory of Employment. 
_ The following paper, being an abstract, generalized study, unrelated to any actual 
‘aw or administrative system, makes no pretense of providing a ready answer to the current 
question. However, the methods employed and problems raised may possibly suggest the 
points toward which further research might profitably be directed. 

It will be noted that the discussion is limited to minimum-wage regulation and that 
control of hours of work is not considered. 
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put to the point at which the new cost curve crosses the price line or of 
raising price. Which of the two courses will be chosen will depend upon the 
elasticity of the demand." But the results of either course will be deleterious, 
for in one case unemployment will be created, and in the other case Prices 
will rise. Legal minimum wages, except in rare cases of extreme exploita- 
tion, are therefore inimical to the interests of workers and of society at large. 

If a price rise were the y possible result of increasing the costs of some 
producers; and if the price rise were the only significant economic change 
related to the imposition of the minimum wage, there could be little doubt 
that employment would be reduced. The fact that recent writings on em- 
ployment have given prominence to certain factors which do not enter into 
the Mill-Clark treatment may indicate, however, that the earlier expositors 
had overlooked several complexities. 

II 

Wage legislation which contemplates the establishment, by public au- 
thority, of a minimum rate of pay for the entire economic system will have 
many and various repercussions, and it is necessary to select for analysis 


here only those of primary importance. Consequently, attention will be 
confined to the effects of a minimum wage upon employment, output, and 


prices. The basic assumptions hypothesized throughout the discussion must 
be made clear. The system under consideration will be a non-collectivist 
exchange economy which is either entirely ‘‘closed” or is virtually free from 


international influences. Existence of imperfections in the markets for com- 
modities and for agents of production will be recognized, and the system 
will be assumed to be operating at less than full employment.® The question 


™ The elasticity of t ve of the industry, presumably, since under the con- 
J y, 


ditions necessarily (th ssumed by this explanation the firm’s demand cure 


must be perfectly elasti 


* A concise statement of nt of view, which is still widely held, was formulated 
some years ago by J. B. ‘ Pr il tests of the proposed policy are now in progress 

. and the results of tl vill be carefully watched ; but a few things can be asserted 
in advance as necessarily t We can be sure, without further testing, that raising the 
prices of goods will in f counteracting influences, reduce sales; and that rais- 
ing the rate of wages will tself and in the absence of any new demand for labor, lessen 
the number of workers ("The Minimum Wage,” Aélantie Mo., Sept. 1913, 
pp. 289-90.) Cf. J. S. M | Political Economy, Ashley ed., p. 362. . 

* The assumptions rated have many significant implications with regarc 
to the individual firm < lual industry, and it is mecessdry to bear them in mind in 
studying the effects of n wage upon the whole economy. The more important 
of these implications a: briefly , 

(1) When the mar t gents of production are imperfect, the several firms ar 
likely—even within on ) vary not only in their technical coefficients but also 
the prices they pay f f t agents. A given minimum wage will thus affect some 
producers’ costs and | ;’ untouched; and, of the former number, there may be 
wide variation in the mann 1 which their marginal cost curves shift. (2) When tne 


markets for commoditie fect, an individual firm has discretion as to how to met 
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to be answered, then, is what are the principal consequences of setting a 
blanket, uniform minimum wage in all industries? 

1. Effects upon employment. Adoption of a general minimum wage will 
increase the money incomes’® of a number of employed wage-earners, the 
amount of the increase and the number of workmen affected depending at 
the outset upon the level at which the minimum is fixed and upon entte- 
preneurial responses to the regulation. Additions to the incomes of those 
who formerly stood at the bottom of the income structure might conceivably 
be used by them to increase consumption, increase saving, or both. But it is 
most reasonable to believe that virtually the whole of the increment will be 
spent. Whatever the ultimate result, the initial increase in the incomes re- 
ceived by workers covered by the wage order represents a transfer from other 
income receivers in the system, possibly from entrepreneurs. Since the latter 
are customarily persons of higher-than-average incomes, it is probable that 
their former incomes were more than sufficient to satisfy their desires for 
consumable goods and services and that the excess was saved. If this be 
true, the most plausible supposition is that any reduction in entrepreneurs’ 
incomes will be met chiefly by reductions in their savings." It is clear, then, 
that one initial result of the application of the minimum-wage order may 
be an alteration in the division of a given money income; and that this 
altered distribution is likely to be accompanied by an increase in the propor- 
tion of the total money income which is devoted to consumption. 

An increase in the economy’s propensity to consume, ceteris paribus, 
would of necessity raise the level of employment, since it is only in this way 
that the new demand for consumption goods could be satisfied. A wage in- 
crease might thus not only alter proportionate shares in the money income 
but bring about an increase in the real income of the economy. Such an 
eventuality might benefit not only the recipients of the minimum wage but 


such a change in cost. Instead of the familiar price-output adjustment of perfect competi- 
tion, the producer may accept a lower return, cut some other cost, “differentiate” his prod- 
uct, etc. (3) The adjustment of the “industry’’ to a given minimum wage dependggupon 
how the cost structures of the component firms are affected and upon the courses sie 
in response to these changes in cost. Thus there is no single pattern of adjustment which 
will be followed in every industry; and there is no simple explanation of the adjustment in 
any industry, 

_ “The implications of this fact can be ignored in studying the individual firm or in- 
lustry, but they are fundamental to the treatment of the effects on the economy. 

The reader will recognize, of course, that the persons whose relative savings are 
reduced are not necessarily the employers in the firms affected by the minimum wage, even 
in the short period. For example, many “sweated” trades are characterized by circumstances 
waich result in exceptionally low prices for consumers but only meager returns for many 
C nployers and employees alike. But in these cases the principle is not altered: the essence 
t this initial phenomenon is a transfer to the persons at the bottom of the income scale 
m persons and groups of persons higher up in the scale; i.e., from persons with higher 
average saving/consumption ratios. It may come wholly from a few entrepreneurs or be 
spread in very small amounts over a large number of consumers. 
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other wage-earners and even entrepreneurs as well. If an increase in the 
propensity to consume were the only consequence, the ultimate results of the 
minimum wage would therefore be to raise the level of employment, to 
augment the total real i of the economy, and to effect a redistribution 
in the relative shares with little or no decrease, in the long run, in the 
entrepreneurs’ absolut 

But “‘other things” are not likely to be equal, and the net influences of 
the minimum wage upon the marginal efficiency of capital and the rate of 
interest are not clear. At the outset, there may be some reluctance on the 
part of entrepreneurs t e investments out of reduced incomes. It must 
be remembered that th irginal efficiency’’ of capital is the anticipated 
marginal productivity of capital, and if entrepreneurs’ expectations are 
gloomy they will have iporarily depressing influence on investment, It 
is also true that becau f the alteration in the relative shares described 
above, the consumers’ g ; industries will benefit more, initially, than will 
the investment goods industries. On the other hand, there are also several 
features of the new situation which act favorably upon investment. First, 
the stimulation received by the consumers’ goods industries from the 
heightened propensity t nsume will itself increase, in all probability, the 
amount of capital required by the consumption goods industries.’? Second, 
in so far as the investment goods industries are trades in which the ratio of 
capital to labor is high, the wage rise is likely to increase the investment at- 
tractiveness of these “more capitalistic’ industries. Third, promulgation 
of a minimum wage may promote the desire to replace men by machines, 
and, where this substitution is possible, the increased use of machines will 
benefit the capital goods industries.”* 

The reduction in the proportion of the total income which is saved was 
noted above, but whether there would, in the long period, be a reduction 
in the absolute amount of money saving is uncertain. If the quantum of 
saving were diminished and the marginal efficiency of capital increased, on 
balance, by the establishment of the minimum wage, the rate of interest 

“A great part of the ind for capital goods is derived from the demand for con 
sumption goods, and a ri tter must therefore be beneficial to the former. Mr. Hicks 
overlooks this fact when |! that, although a wage increase will reduce unemployment 
in the consumption g les, this favorable result “will be directly set off by more 
unemployment in the | ndustries” (The Theory of Wages, p. 194). 

* It is interesting t that, historically, the industries to which minimum wages 
have directly applied nsumers’ goods industries, This is probably attributable 
to the fact that the chief tivation of most minimum-wage laws has been the “living 
wage” principle, and ds industries have generally not been major offenders 
against this standard. But | different bases, almost any industry might conceivably be 
regulated. It is theref lly possible, though practically improbable, that a mt 
imum wage might be « to an investment goods industry. If so, and if the result wet 
to raise the price of capit to any considerable extent, the adverse effect on invest 


ment might, in this sj tweigh the favorable influence. 
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would tend to rise, and vice versa.* The importance of the rate of interest 
in determining the level of employment, however, is open to question.” 
Certainly the other two factors are more significant. 

If there is an increase in employment which is accompanied by a decline 
in the numbers of the unemployed, there will be a consequent reduction in 
the volume of expenditures from public funds for the support of the un- 
employed. What effect this change will have will depend upon what fiscal 
policy the government employs to meet it.’® If income taxes are decreased 
or the sale of government bonds diminished, the volume of money saving 
will doubtless increase; and the increase in saving will be greater if bond 
sales are reduced than if taxes are lowered. But a reduced expenditure for 
public poor relief may not induce fiscal authorities to lower governmental 
receipts. If there is no appreciable change in the burden of public relief, the 
problem of fiscal policy does not arise, of course. | 

2. Effects upon output. In the preceding paragraphs our attention was 
confined to the influences exerted by a uniform minimum wage upon fotal 
employment in the system. If the wage regulation should raise the level of 
employment, it follows that the total output would be thereby increased, 
though in the short run the operation of diminishing returns might prevent 
an increase fully proportional to the rise in employment. Whether or not 
the total volume of employment and output is changed, it might be well to 
inquire what, if any, changes may be expected in the composition of total 
employment and total output. 

A wage increase sometimes sets up a tendency, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hicks," for capital funds to shift out of industries in which large amounts 
of labor are utilized and into those industries which employ a smaller ratio 
of labor to capital. There appear to be several factors whose operation will 
tend to minimize that movement, however: (a) Any shifts in demand for 
particular products occurring as a result of the wage change will probably 
benefit industries in which the labor-capital ratio is high as well as those in 
which it may be low. (b) The initial cost involved in entering a business 
using a large quantity of capital is greater than the average cost of entering 
industry in general. (c) The usual impediments to the rapid movement of 
capital—reluctance to sacrifice a sunk investment, etc.—will be present. It 


“This is the result which traditional interest theories would predict. Since the volume 
of saving and the marginal efficiency of capital play only minor rdles in Keynes’s theory of 
interest, the changes here described would probably be regarded by Keynesians as unlikely 
to have much effect upon the rate of interest. 

"Cf. J. F. Ebersole, “The Influence of Interest Rates upon Entrepreneurial Decisions,”’ 
Am. Econ. Rev. Suppl., March, 1938, pp. 74-75. 

“A similar problem of relief financing is treated by Mrs. Robinson in “Certain Pro- 


posed Remedies for Unemployment,” Essays in the Theory of Employment, pp. 64-66. 
" The Theory of Wages, pp. 187-189. 
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sumption industries, and it is therefore in these industries that any price 
rises are likely to occur. But the increase in total effective demand, being 
caused by the elevation of the propensity to consume, is also concentrated on 
the consumers’ goods industries. It is therefore not too much to say that some 
of the very industries in which demand curves are raised perceptibly may 
be ones in which some firms have advanced prices. To the extent that this 
is true, the disturbances of readjustment will be minimized. 

It is a commonplace that rises in prices do not fall upon all members of 
economic society in the same fashion and with the same force. Furthermore, 
any changes in money prices attributable to a minimum wage are less signi- 
ficant than changes, if any, in real income. It is equally familiar that a rise 
in the level of employment, with given organization, equipment, and tech- 
niques, is accompanied by a reduction in the short period of the average real 
income per head. The long-run effect, however, is not easy to predict. Let 
us examine how the real incomes of particular groups would be affected: 

a. Real wages of workers covered by the regulation. It seems highly 


- probable, at first glance, that the wage increase of workers affected by the 


minimum would be real as well as monetary. The introduction of a highly 
formalized analysis may be unnecessary, but the examination of one hypo- 
thetical situation will prove useful at this point. Let it be assumed that a 
uniform minimum-wage law has been enacted. Let it be assumed also that 
all firms which feel the incidence of the regulation had previously been pay- 
ing the same wage; that technical coefficients are the same for each of these 
firms; and that the curves of average and marginal costs, respectively, of each 
firm are identical with the average and marginal cost curves of each other 
firm so affected. Suppose, finally, that each firm makes its adjustment wholly 
through price and output. 

If the expenditures of the workers in the firms under consideration were 
restricted to purchases of the product of their own firms (or of products 
whose prices were raised in precisely the same degree) the problem of 
measuring the change in their real wages would be easy: 


old wage new wage 
———— = old real wage, ———— = new real wage, 
old price new price 
new real wage 
and — = index of real wages on the old base. 


old real wage 


The above case, in which all of the workers’ expenditures are on products 
whose prices are uniformly affected by the minimum, represents the smallest 
rise in real wages from a given change in money wages. The upper limit is 
the case in which workers spend mo part of their incomes upon goods whose 
prices have advanced. In this event, the old price — new price (ceteris 
paribus), and the percentage rise in real wages is equal to the percentage 
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rise in money wages. The actual rise in the real wage of workers employed 
in the regulated industs then, will lie somewhere between the limits 
here delineated. 

b. Real wages of other wage earners. Workers whose wages ate already 
equal to or higher than the minimum legally adopted are not directly bene. 
fited by the kind of legislation considered in this section. If it be assumed 


that a few prices are raised by any amount whatsoever, the real wages of 
such workers will be lowered by an amount measured by the change in a 


hypothetical index of the prices entering into their budgets. More accurately, 
this is the result indicated if only the price changes are considered. But there 
are several factors whose operations are likely to limit or even entirely offset 
this apparent reduction in real wages. The multitudinous wage rates existing 
throughout the economy are often thought of collectively and referred to as 
the wage “‘structure.” The image suggested by such a metaphor is that of an 
edifice with internal stresses and with interdependent parts the position of 
which may be changed if the thrusts are altered. It is interesting to inquire 
what influences the establishment of a minimum rate of pay throughout the 
economy may exert upon other wage rates. First, any increase in total em- 
ployment arising from the heightened propensity to consume means an 
increase in the number of employed “labor-units’’ (however defined), and 
for individual workmen this is likely to mean more regular employment. 
Second, the rise in the level of employment will strengthen the bargaining 
position of all laborers, and those not covered by the minimum law may 


be able to secure an upward revision in their own wages by usual trade- 
union methods. These features of the situation will counteract, to a greater 
or less degree, the effect of price rises; but their existence depends upon 


whether employment is raised. It should be observed, third, that it is possible 
that some prices will actually fall. Some of the industries which experience 
an increase in demand as consumption patterns shift may offer economies to 


a large-scale operation. Expansion of these industries may lower somewhat 
the prices of their product 


Real wages of workers other than those embraced in the minimum-wage 
legislation evidently will be somewhat lowered in the short run if prices 
rise. But it is possible that in the long run the influences of the enlarged 
effective demand upon the regularity of employment, the bargaining post- 
tion of the trade unions, and the attainment of more economical scales of 
operation may reduce, if not entirely counterbalance, the effect of price 
changes upon real wag¢ 

¢. Real income of enti neurs and rentiers. It has been observed above 
that, so far as its effect upon saving and consumption is concerned, a mifi- 
mum-wage law would certainly lower the relative share of the social income 
going to the entrepreneurial class but might not lower, in the long period, 
its absolute share. Any price advances which may occur will affect rentiets 


adversely, of course. 
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In summary of the price discussion, though price advances may follow the 
establishment of a minimum wage, the real income of the class covered by 
the legislation will be increased. Whether the real income of other members 
of society will be altered is difficult to foretell, the result depending upon the 
extent of the price changes and upon whether or not the level of employment 
is maintained.’® 

Summary 


Generalized, catholic conclusions as to the effects of a blanket minimum 
wage upon the whole economy are extremely difficult to formulate. As we 
have seen, there are many points at which the economy might feel the in- 
fluence of the regulation, and unfortunately the manner in which one sector 
may be affected usually depends in large measure upon how others are af- 
fected. Obviously, the most important single (economic) question is whether 
the total volume of employment will, on balance, be maintained, diminished, 
or increased. This outcome depends, in turn, upon whether the increase in 
effective demand flowing from the heightened propensity to consume is 
equal to, less than, or greater than the decrease in demand caused by price 
rises or a flagging of investment. In any actual situation, a number of factors 
should be considered, such as the amount selected as the minimum rate, the 
phase of the trade cycle, the kind and number of businesses likely to be 
affected, etc. 

It seems probable that adoption of a wage which would raise considerably 
the incomes of those who formerly had been receiving the very lowest in- 
comes and which would bring the wage scales of all firms into some rough 
conformity with the marginal productivity of the system would be likely to 
be followed by more consequences favorable to the maintenance of the level 
of employment than unfavorable. And it is possible that in some circum- 

| stances there might even be some increase in employment.”° 

| On the other hand, however, there undoubtedly exists at a given time a 
zone beyond which the wage could not be set without producing more 
adverse effects on employment than beneficial ones. The various unfavorable 

reactions on entrepreneurial expectations which might be produced by a 
large increase in wages serve to limit the heights at which the minimum 

i wage might be set in a non-collectivist economy. 


M. BROWN 
Brown University 


‘It is well to remember that the conclusions here and at certain other points in this 
e section would have to be modified if the assumption of a closed system were relaxed. If 
. there should be large changes in prices, for example, some adverse effects might be felt 
. in an Open system which do not arise here. 


_ "See the remarks by A. P. Lerner at the round-table on “Wage Policies,” Am. Econ. Rev. 
4. Suppl., March, 1938, pp. 157-158. 
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WAGES-FUND THEORY AND THE POPULAR INFLUENCE 
OF ECONOMISTS 


Aside from discussi | aspects of theory, economists as social scientists 
have always been concern questions of their day. Although the wages fund 
is mainly of historical i mic theory, it has generally been supposed that it 
represented a subject on fessional economists made a contribution to public 
opinion of mid-nineteen England. Study of the views of a great variety of 
individuals as presented f a British Royal Commission in 1867-68 indicates 
that the discouraging con nomists on the success or justice of trade-union 
action to raise wages w known. Individuals and groups to whose interest 
such professional opini ve been favorable were not familiar with it. John 
Stuart Mill, a prominen figure at the time and a wages-fund theorist, has been 
thought to have relaxed ty of his conclusions in later years, but examination 
shows that he did not give yncept of the theory. 

It is tradition that during the middle years of the nineteenth century the 
theoretical views of economists were popularly applied by the British 
public to the efforts of trade unions to raise wages. The generally ac- 
cepted wage theory at the time was that known today as the “wages fund.” 
Wages were supposed have been paid from a fund of capital in the 
hands of the capitalist-employer. For a given period of time, a year for 
example, the size of this fund was fixed. It was a corollary of this proposi- 
tion which was applied to oppose trade-union action dealing with wages. 
If one group of workers increased its share by pressure of a strike, some 
other group of w heen ymewhere would have to take less; only a certain 
total amount was available for wage-earners. In the history of the de- 
velopment of economic theory it has been represented that this theoretical 
argument of the ranking economists was used by the general public or 
‘informed middle-class opinion’’* to demonstrate the futility or inequity of 
strike action over wages. The theoretical views of economists were sup- 
posed to have given this lead to popular thought. Examination of evidence 
available shows that these theoretical arguments of economists were not 
widely known to the general public, and were practically unknown to 
groups with an immed interest in a wages economy. 

Ricardian econom: the basis for the wages-fund theory, but John 
Stuart Mill is considered to have given it the most concise and generally 
accepted expression in his Principles of Political Economy, first published 
in 1848. His much-heralded “recantation” of the theory in 1869 is con- 
sidered to mark its dét ment. Cairnes’s reassertion of the doctrine and 
its implications for trade-union activities in 1874 is looked upon as a dying 
gasp. It was during the middle years of the century, corresponding to the 
period of Mill’s preéminence as an economist, that the general public i Is 
supposed to have been most interested in the economists’ theoretical views 
on wages. By a study of the writings of economic theorists of the period 

* Sidney and Beatrice W ustrial Democracy, London, 1897, pp. 615 ff. 
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Taussig has shown that their chief interest was in the implications of the 
wages-fund theory for the problem of population control rather than for 
that of the combination of workers.2 More precise evidence is available 
to show that the public was generally unaware of the implications or con- 
clusions of the wages-fund theorists as to trade-union activity. 

Strikes in the London building trades in 1861-62 and continued labor 
disturbances culminating in considerable violence in Sheffield in 1867, led 
to the selection in that year of ‘Royal Commissioners Appointed to Inquire 
into the Organisation and Rules of Trades Unions and Other Associations,” 
as they were designated by the Queen’s warrant. This Commission sat for 
evidence in 1867-68, hearing the testimony from people of all shades of 
opinion. The reports of the Commission are a fine cross-section of the 
diverse views on these matters as expressed by representatives of the Brit- 
ish public at that time.* From the views revealed in these reports, popular 
opinion on trade unions and the extent to which the public was cognizant 
of the wages-fund doctrine, and was influenced by it in its thinking on trade 
unions, can be ascertained. This was just at the time when the theory is 
supposed to have had its greatest currency in popular thought. The hear- 
ings before the Commission, however, indicate to the contrary. The British 
public in 1867 was unfamiliar with the theoretical views of economists 
on wage theory. The wages-fund doctrine and its implications as to union 
activities were unknown to people who were closely concerned with these 
matters. 

For a period of more than a year a Royal Commission heard testimony 
from all types of employers, from public officials, and from union members 
and leaders. It was the ideal opportunity for employers to expound the 


°F. W. Taussig, Wages and Capital, New York, 1897, pp. 236-240. 

"Reports of the Royal Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the Organisation and 
Rules of Trades Unions and Other Associations; together with Minutes of Evidence and 
in Appendix Containing a Digest of the Evidence, Correspondence with Her Majesty's 
Missions Abroad regarding Industrial Questions and Trades Unions, and Other Papers. 
Presented to Both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, London, 1867-69, 
xii vols, 

These are the official parliamentary documents as published by Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office. The first ten reports contain a verbatim account of the testimony before 
the Commission in court record style. The last report is divided into two “volumes,” the 
former containing the final majority and minority reports of the Commission plus dissents 
ind “observations” of several individual Commissioners; the latter volume, an “appendix,” 
includes a digest of the entire evidence from the first ten reports, tabulated replies from 
questionnaires submitted by the Commission to trade unions, letters from members vf the 
British diplomatic service relative to labor conditions in the foreign countries to which 
ley were representative, and miscellaneous correspondence from employers, trade associa- 
tions, and chambers of commerce. These reports were published intermittently from 1867 
‘0 1869 and vary in size from about 30 to 200 pages each. Professor Richard T. Ely 
personally collected these reports and presented them to the Library of the University of 
Wisconsin. They have been bound into two large volumes, and are now in that library. 
‘he author is unable to determine whether a full collection of these official reports is 
available in any other library in the United States. 
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mission, Sir William Erle, wrote that they were of a speculative nature and 
not “appropriate to the substance of the Report.’”’® It would appear that 
these propositions did not receive the popular acceptance which Merivale 
claimed for them among the “intelligent class” of workmen or even the 
“impartial inquirers’” as represented by the members of the Commission. 
It is also curious that during the investigation Merivale did not direct the 
testimony of any witness toward the wages-fund theory. 

The only conclusion which can be drawn from this evidence of testi- 
mony and official reports is that the principles of the wages fund were 
not known to any sections of the general public which were dealing with 
trade unions. Neither employers, representatives of trade associations or 
chambers of commerce, nor public officials appearing before the Commis- 
sion had any familiarity with the theoretical views of economists on wages 
and trade-union combinations to raise them. It was a very limited number 
of people who could apply advanced economic theory to this problem at 
issue. These theoretical discussions of wages by professional economists 
did not filtrate through to the thinking of the middle class to any extent. 
The views of the employers and other interests opposed to the demands 
of trade unions were that wages were determined by “supply and demand,” 
but this formula was never presented in the theoretical development of the 
wages-fund doctrine. The chief concern over demands for wage increases 
was that Britain’s comparative advantage in foreign trade would be threat- 
ened. Interests opposed to the trade unions may have missed a trick in not 
applying the theoretical conclusions of professional economists on wages. 
Historians of economic thought have been wrong in ascribing to economists 
a leading influence on the popular opinion of mid-nineteenth century 
Britain in regard to trade unions and their efforts to raise wages. 

Mill’s much-discussed recantation of the wages-fund theory appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review, May, 1869. Mr. W. T. Thornton had written a 
book dealing with the labor problem in the course of which he denied 
that there was such a fund as a wages fund in the hands of individual 
capitalists or the capitalist class as a whole.’ He believed that wages were 
paid from the proceeds of current sales. In his review of the book Mill 
acknowledged the validity of Thornton’s criticism. This is supposed to have 
been his recantation. Taussig says that it was actuated by friendship for 
Thornton and the shift in Mill’s interest from technical economic theory to 
the ethical and social considerations of trade-union activtiy.* If one looks 
to what Mill believed about wages, as expressed in this review, it will be 
seen that he still clings to the fundamental proposition of the theory, 7.¢., 

* Ibid. 

'W. T. Thornton, On Labour: Its Wrongful Claims & Rightful Dues, London, 1869. 
— drew much factual data for this book from the reports of the commission of 


*F. W. Taussig, Wages and Capital, New York, 1897, p. 248. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
A Reply to Mr. Villard 


In a recent article the writers have argued that checks which are cleared within 
bank accounts at the times of bank postings represent a distinct, but negelected, 
form of money.? Mr. Villard takes issue with this view on the ground that it 
assumes an unrealistic definition of a deposit balance,? which we defined as the 
net credit balance existing within a bank account at any given time. The writers 
feel that this definition is the one generally accepted by bankers, economists and 
the public at large. Even Mr. Villard, himself, unwittingly slips into the use of it 
in his concept of exchange velocity.* Since the disagreement between Mr. Villard 
and us hinges on a definition, however, the issue at stake is whether his definition 
or ours is the more suitable for monetary analysis. 

Mr. Villard’s definitions of a deposit balance are: (1) ‘the amount of checks 
which will be honored when drawn by an individual ;’"* (2) “the right to draw 
a check.”® How is a deposit balance in either of these senses to be measured ? 
Mr. Villard gives no answer. If the net credit balance within a bank account is 
used as a measure, his definition of a deposit balance agrees with our own. On the 
other hand, if the amount of the net credit balance within a bank account plus 
the amount of checks accumulating for credit to the account during the interval 
between bank postings is used as a measure, checks which may neither reduce 
the deposit balance in the account against which they were drawn nor increase 
the deposit balance in the account to which they are credited are treated as 
deposit balances. It seems more reasonable to treat checks which are cleared 
within a bank account at the time of bank posting for what they really are— 
namely, a distinct form of money independent of deposit balances. 

Mr. Villard’s criticism warrants mention of an additional point. Checks which 
are cleared within bank accounts have nothing to do with velocity in the sense of 
a turnover” of deposit balances. Only to the extent that intra-account clearing is 
incomplete does a transfer (turnover) of a deposit balance occur. While clearing 
within a bank account is unlikely to be complete at any one Aa Si the writers 
have reason to believe that the volume of intra-account clearing which does 
occur in this country at each bank posting represents a substantial proportion of 
the total volume of monetary transactions in any given period.* The intra-account 
clearing process, in other words, greatly restricts the quantitative importance of 
velocity in the “‘turnover’’ sense. Mr. Villard is undoubtedly concerned about the 
implications of this process for the theoretical significance of exchange velocity 
since, given our definition of a deposit balance, “the rest of the argument .. . 
follows logically.”’* 

CHARLES A. DICE 


PHILIP SCHAFFNER 
Ohio State University 


‘A Neglected Component of the Money Supply,” Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1939, pp. 


514-520. 

‘A Note on Offset Checks as a Component of the Money Supply,” Am. Econ. Rev., 
Dec., 1939, pp. 798-799. 

* Loc. cit., p. 799. * Lec. cit. ® Loc. cit. 


‘Unpublished, sample data from selected bank accounts support this belief. 
‘Loc. cit. 
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in goods fail to clear. Consequently to divide total debits to individual accounts 
by the amount of existing credit balances does not indicate the number of times 
credit balances were transferred between the depositors of banks, but rather gives 
a figure which is the reciprocal of the percentage of aggregate goods exchanges 
that did not clear during that period. 


WILFORD J. EITEMAN 
Duke University 


Comment on a Neglected Component of the Money Supply 


In an article entitled ““A Neglected Component of the Money Supply” in this 
Review (September, 1939), the authors argue that because of the virtually simul- 
taneous intra-account clearing of checks an important component of the money 
supply has been overlooked. 

All the commercial banks regarding which I have any detailed knowledge 
require that the collected balance of an account be sufficient to cover any checks 
drawn on that account. Checks deposited for credit to an account ordinarily require 
from one to several days before the amounts involved become collected balances. 
This is well understood by all business-men with whom I am familiar, and the 
banks in this part of the country at least seem to make frequent analyses of ac- 
counts in order to assure themselves that checks are not being drawn against 
uncoliected balances. 

It occurs to me that the authors of the article in question would have avoided 
what appears to be a serious error in their deductions if they had known more 
about the credits to the business firm’s bank account which is shown in connection 
with their article. I suggest that those credits, especially some of those involving 
even amounts and fairly substantial sums, may represent deposits of the proceeds 
of borrowed funds or cash obtained from some other source. In any event, I am 
quite sure that few banks today will permit substantial drafts against uncollected 
balances. 

If my knowledge of the existing situation is correct, the so-called “neglected 
component” must be quite negligible in total amount, and therefore it should 
perhaps remain a “neglected component” in so far as students of monetary 
theory are concerned. 


E. C. Harwoop 
American Institute for Economic Research 


Mill on Machinery 


It is commonly thought that John Stuart Mill had serious doubts about the 
social benefits of machinery because of the oft-quoted passage in his Principles 
of Political Economy: “Hitherto (1848) it is questionable if all the mechanical 
‘aventions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of any human being.” 

Citing and apparently commending this statement, Karl Marx goes on to say 
that the capitalistic application of machinery is not for the benefit of the laborer, 
oe merely to lengthen the portion of his time which he gives without an equiva- 
nt, to the capitalist and, therefore, it is but “a means for producing surplus 
value. * Many other illustrations could be given of similar misunderstanding of 


Book IV, ch. vi, sec. 2. 
"Capital, vol. i, part i, ch. xv, sec. 1. 
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Mill’s meaning it For example, Stuart Chase writes: “In the 
midst of this peri propounded his famous question of whether 
all the labor-savi nted to date had lightened the work of any 
human being. By not.’ So also Lewis Mumford writes of Mill 
as agreeing in th nost bitter critic of the new régime, John 
Ruskin.’’ 

That these an e beside the mark may readily be seen by 
referring to other Mill. For example, in the chapter on circulating 
and fixed capital eless, I do not believe that, as things are 
actually transacte 1 production are often, if ever, injurious, 
even temporarily s in the aggregate... every improvement, 
even if for a tir irculating capital and the gross produce, 
ultimately makes umount of both than could possibly have 
existed otherwise is the conclusive answer to the objections 
against machinet thence arising of the ultimate benefit to 
labourers of me ven in the existing state of society, will 
thereafter be seen 

A glaring cont: veen these statements and the more familiar 
and pessimistic q 1 by socialists and technocrats. But that is 
easily resolved by ; a Malthusian, believed that all the benefits 
coming to the lal increasing demand for their services, were 
speedily taken av f population. Thus he wrote: “All these 
improvements ma tter off with the same money wages, better 
off if they do not f multiplication.”® Wherefore he hoped for 
the coming of a 1 which improvements should continue while 
population ceased When, therefore, writers cite the passage in 
question they sh t thus: 

“Only when, in stitutions, the increase of mankind shall be 
under the delibe ' judicious foresight, can the conquest made 
from the powers ntellect and energy of scientific discoverers 
become the com: species, and the means of improving and 
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benefit tax have been abortive and unfruitful, as was to be anticipated. It does 
not follow, however, that the ability theory is in exclusive possession of the 
property tax domain. Rather, the two theories have a joint interest in the field, and 
the division of fractional equities is yet to be established with precision. 

Confusion of thought and issues is likely to result from speaking of the 
property tax, as though it were one simple levy imposed for the support of an 
integrated group of governmental functions. Actually it is an aggregate of 
individual levies, imposed on a common tax base, but made for the support of 
manifold heterogeneous functions. No two of the several levies that constitute 
the total or consolidated millage levy need stand in the same relation to the benefit 
and ability principles. To look for a single, simple, theoretically unifying dis- 
tributive —° is to search for the end of the rainbow. 

It is not difficult to cite individual levies that clearly exemplify the ability 
theory. Examples of such are the levies made for the support of general govern- 
ment, education, public health, and the like. In contrast, examples of levies based 
on the benefit principle are not as numerous or as clear-cut. If an ad valorem 
levy distributes the tax burden according to the same pattern that would obtain if 
an equal amount of revenue were collected by means of fees, and if the imposition 
of fees or other direct benefit charges is a practicable alternative method of 
collection, it seems reasonable and proper to assume that such an ad valorem 
levy is based on the benefit princi 5 This conclusion is especially obvious in 
cases where the equating of costs and benefits was originally the primary objective, 
and it was found that the most reasonable way of attaining this goal was by 
apportioning costs in direct ratio to the Aaa Fn property values within the 
districts benefited. The millage levy for fire protection on forested and wild lands 
in the unorganized territory of Maine, wed i the flood protection taxes on Mis- 
sissippi Delta lands that are guarded by levees, are examples in point. Attention 
might be directed to many other levies that are predicated in large part, although 
not entirely, on the benefit principle. 

In yet another respect the concept of benefit impinges forcefully upon the field 
of property taxation. The area over which the millage levy is spread for the 
support of a given function is ordinarily coterminous with the territorial range 
of distribution of the benefits arising from the performance of that function. 
This is ttue—and by design rather than accident—of a majority of all functions 
supported by ad valorem levies. Rural children may not attend city schools without 
the payment of special tuition; fire-fighting equipment may not be transported 
beyond the limits of the city that owns it, unless contractual arrangements have 
been made prior to an emergency; the hospitality of “county farms” is extended 
only to persons of established residence within the county. A new function is 
ordinarily accommodated to the existing pattern of taxing jurisdictions; if this 
cannot be done except at a serious sacrifice of efficiency in the performance of 
the function, a geographically distinct ad hoc district may be created. Such terri- 
torial identification of tax and benefit, which is now firmly imbedded in our 
a must be attributed in large part to the influence of the benefit 
Princip 

_ Whether or not a particular function is supported by an ad valorem levy may 
cepend on the feasibility of establishing territorial coincidence of levy and 
oenefit. For example, forest fire suppression funds are commonly raised by 
specific acreage fees, but there is an increasing tendency on the part of those 
rural counties in which forestry is the predominant type of land use to make 
the necessary appropriations out of general funds. Again, in Fairfax County, 
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petitive in character, with monopoly portrayed as the infrequent exception to 
the general rule. In recent years, on the other hand, there has been much discussion 
of a so-called “rise of monopoly” during the past several decades which has trans- 
formed the “highly competitive” economies of the past century into the “highly 
monopolistic’” economies of the present. 

If one is to approach discussions of the theory of competition and monopoly 
and of their significance to public policy with proper perspective, it is essential 
to bear in mind that this “rise of monopoly’ is caleaiis to two developments: 
(1) an evolution in economic conditions; and (2) an evolution in the use of 
economic terminology. 

Apparently the most common usage of the term “monopoly” in economic dis- 
cussion has been to imply thereby a condition of complete or exclusive possession 
or control of some good or service (or of the demand for such good or service), 
of some combination of such things. 

When the term is used in this customary manner, it is apparent that the number 
of instances of monopoly said to exist in the economy of a country will be de- 
pendent upon (1) the number of recognized “objects” of possible monopolization, 
(2) the size of area within which exclusive possession or control is referred to 
a3 “monopoly,” and (3) the number of instances of exclusive control present in 
the recognized areas among the recognized objects of possible monopolization. 

Other things equal, the number of monopoly positions ascribed to a given 
area will be increased by an increase in the number of recognized objects of pos- 
sible monopolization within that area, An increase in the number of commodity 
or service items as a result of technological or marketing developments—with the 
proportion of monopolized to the total of items remaining constant—will give 
rise to a greater number of instances of monopoly position. The number of recog- 
nized objects of possible monopolization may be increased also by adoption of a 
more detailed classification of economic goods and services. The greater the re- 
finement of such classification, the greater will be the number of instances of 
exclusive control, or monopoly, said to be present. If, for instance, all brands of 
automobiles are lumped together in one commodity class as “automobiles,” ° 
monopoly would not be recognized as present in a market supplied with a dozen 
different makes unless one enterprise or combination controlled the supply of 
all brands. If each brand of automobile, on the other hand, is thought of as a 
‘differentiated commodity,” the obvious result of the classification refinement— 
assuming each brand to be provided by a separate enterpriser—is the “‘creation” 
of a dozen monopoly positions and a dozen monopolists. The number of mo- 
nopoly positions which may be “created” by refinements in the classification of 
commodities and services is limited, naturally, only by the degree of refinement 
adopted in such classifications. 

_ Obviously, the smaller the area within which exclusive control is designated 
monopoly,” the greater will be the number of instances of monopoly position 
recognized as present. If, for example, the possible monopolization area in the 
market for undifferentiated “land” is taken as the nation or state, “land monopoly” 
would not be considered to exist at all in our country. A progressive reduction in 
the size of territory within which exclusive control by one person or group should 
be referred to as “monopoly” would result, of course, in recognition of an 
increasing number of “land monopolies,” as such possible monopolization area 
's reduced from that of the nation or state to that of the county, the township, the 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


The Economic Basis of Class Conflict and Other Essays in Political Econ- 
omy. By LIONEL Rossins. (London and New York: Macmillan. 
1939. Pp. xiv, 277. $2.25.) 

Professor Lionel Robbins of the London School of Economics discusses 
the problem of the relation between the interests of society and the interests 
of different groups within society, and the extent to which organizations 
facilitating group exclusiveness may be the cause of social disharmony. 

Although the book consists of a series of essays presented separately 
over a brief period of years, there is a definite continuity of related interest 
in the examination of forms of restrictive policy similar to those that are 
now being investigated by the Temporary National Economic Committee 
(the Monopoly Investigation) in Washington, D.C. 

Today the concept of class conflict is expressed in the attempts of various 
groups to capture the market through such techniques as state imposed 
monopoly or monopolist controls within the organization of production 
in a system of free enterprise. It is a prerequisite of such a system that the 
market should not be controlled or dominated by any particular set of 
group interests. Professor Robbins divides his book into two parts. Part 1 
deals with this topic under the title of ‘The interests of groups and the 
interests of society.’” Part 2 is concerned with “Government expenditure 
and economic activity.” 

In spite of the rise of argument supporting the inevitability of monopoly, 
Professor Robbins is not disposed to accept completely this interpretation 
of the problem, nor does he support the contention that monopoly, if 
generalized, will be easier to control. On the other hand, the system of 
free enterprise requires the removal of economic restrictions if a greater 
amount of income is to be available for distribution. Such a process of dis- 
tribution is dependent on a further clarification of the principles underlying 
the operations of the market rather than the introduction of artificial prices 
maintained by protectionist schemes at the expense of other groups in the 
community. The reviewer was particularly impressed with the parallel 
provided by this British study in the analysis of more or less concealed 
relationships of monopoly with other significant social problems such as 
unbalanced budgets, trade barriers, housing, and even war and peace, that 
has recently been published under the title of Organized Scarcity and Public 
Policy (by Harry D. Gideonse, Public Policy Pamphlet No. 30, University 
of Chicago Press, page 5). In the same pamphlet here, too, contrived 
scarcity is stressed, not only on the capitalistic and entrepreneurial side, but 
on the part of the farmers, trade unions, and the professions; and political 
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teen years which have elapsed since the appearance of Angell’s book, the 
theory of international prices has been enriched by a number of significant 
contributions which have served not merely to point the way to solution of 
certain difficult problems but also to throw new light on earlier controver- 
sies. One might add, however, that Professor Viner’s recent book on the 
theory of international trade,? while obviously not concerned exclusively 
with the monetary aspects of the subject, does devote considerable attention 
to the history of international price theories and covers much of the recent 
literature in that field. Hence, the major portion of Dr. Wu's material has 
been worked over by other writers. 

Dr. Wu introduces his study with an excellent outline of the issues which 
have occupied the attention of international price theorists and is perhaps 
at his best, throughout the book, when he is engaged in tracing broad lines 
of development. His exposition of individual theories is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. He does not overwhelm the reader with a tedious discussion of 
innumerable minor writers but rather adopts the procedure of selecting 
the more representative and important writers in each period for detailed 
consideration. As might be expected, English theorists receive the major 
share of attention, although the outstanding Continental writers are brought 
into the discussion at appropriate points. One Continental theorist, whose 
contributions were largely ignored in English publications prior to 1930 
but who has received widespread recognition since that time, is Knut Wick- 
sell. Dr. Wu, in line with other recent writers, assigns to Wicksell a promi- 
nent place in the history of the controversy over the “‘transfer problem” and, 
indeed, christens the theory which emphasizes the importance of shifts in 
demand in the paying and receiving countries “the Wicksellian theory of 
transfer.” 

Despite the quality of most of his work, Dr. Wu falls down noticeably 
at certain points. He is perhaps weakest in his attempts at criticism of the 
various theories under consideration. His critical passages are at times 
unnecessarily repetitious. His handling of the Bank Charter act controversy 
is especially disappointing. He dismisses the views of the ‘Banking School” 
as “erroneous” while offering an inadequate criticism of the views of the 

Currency School.” Of least value are the chapters devoted to developments 

since 1918. Dr. Wu’s treatment of the purchasing-power-parity theory runs 
largely in terms of a criticism of Cassel’s early, naive version and hence 
fails to provide an adequate critical evaluation of more sophisticated ver- 
‘ions of the theory. His handling of the “transfer problem” is more suc- 
cessful, but the reader would appreciate a fuller discussion of the contri- 
Sutions of Robertson and Pigou, which Dr. Wu recognizes as being of 
some significance. Again, his presentation of Professor Ohlin’s attempt to 
extend the mutual interdependence theory of pricing to the field of inter- 
national trade leaves much to be desired. 


J. Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade (New York, 1937). 
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only economic science but also the study of the evolution and influence of 
its doctrines. Hence a pertinent survey of the main tenets of the principal 
doctrines throughout recorded history is excellently sketched. It is an up- 
to-date schematic picture of some of the gross facts of economic, political 
and intellectual history, without which the appearance, progress and de- 
cline of the great doctrinal systems would be incomprehensible. 

Part 4 is a critique of the classical plan of dividing political economy 
into the production, circulation, division and consumption of riches. 
Pirou’s substitute plan includes first the external view of the cadres of 
economic life as constituted by juristic rules and the state of technology. 
Next it stresses the facts of the internal mechanism of economic life, 
utilizing the researches of historians, the analyses of institutionalists, and 
the inquiries of sociologists. Third, political economy devotes itself to a 
study of the national and international economic problems. A fourth part 
comes to grips with economic doctrines. Throughout this capable work de- 
tailed bibliographical material is quoted, comprising the relevant literature 
in French, German, English and Italian. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Taylor University 


NEW BOOKS 


ApaMs, M. Getting and spending. Peoples lib., vol. viii. (New York: Macmillan. 
1939. Pp. 125. 60c.) 

BAUDIN, L. Le mecanisme des prix. (Paris: Lib. Gén. de Droit et de Jurispru- 
dence. 1940. Pp. 153.) 

BLaKE, W. J. Elements of Marxian economic theory and its criticism. (New York: 
Gordon. 1939. Pp. vit, 746. $3.75.) 

CARLSON, S. A study on the pure theory of production. Stockholm econ. stud. 
no. 9. (London: P. S. King. 1939. Pp. vii, 128.) 

CATHERWOOD, B. F. Basic theories of distribution. (London: P. S. King. 1939. 
Pp. 262. 12s.) 

CRONIN, J. F. Economics and society. (New York: American Book Co. 1939. 
Pp. xvii, 456. $2.50.) 

This book is intended to be ‘‘most useful in a general introductory course for 
one year, given both to general students as a part of a modern liberal arts 
course, and to business students for the purpose sliieheanen and orientation.” 
Part 1 deals with the physical, historical and legal background of modern eco- 
nomic life; with price determination, competition, monopoly and the business 
cycle; and with economic systems. Part 2 deals with special problems: labor; 
the consumer ; taxation ; agriculture; international trade; money and banking; 
investment and speculation; public utilities and government ownership. 

The treatment is the presentation of an economic philosophy with some 
current factual information as the vehicle. Liberal capitalism, laissez faire, the 
modern system of finance domination, communism, fascism and moderate so- 
cialism are all condemned. Christian social principles only can be the solvent 
lor present-day difficulties. 


The author emphasizes the social philosophy of Pope Pius XI in his various 
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he has not, however, given an adequate argument against the Keynesian position. 
He also criticizes the liquidity-preference theory of interest and concludes that 
Keynes has had a bad influence upon public policy (p. 39) and that his 
methods can never yield favorable results (p. 40). The author does not show, 
however, how to get along without formal equations, nor does he substitute 
any “real explanations’ of his own to account for the failure of the rate of 
interest to adjust the supply of savings to the demand for capital. 
WALTER A. MORTON 


voN HABERLER, G. Prosperity and depression: a theoretical analysis of cyclical 
movements. New rev. and enl. ed. (Geneva: League of Nations. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xix, 473. $2.) 

Except for the insertion of one new chapter, this volume has undergone only 
minor revision. Nonetheless the additional material, undertaking a review 
of recent literature bearing on the business cycle, in particular the views of 
Mr. Keynes, fills a gap which existed in the first edition and serves to bring the 
book up to date. Nearly 90 pages are devoted to a detailed discussion of some 
of the more controversial aspects of the Keynesian schema. 

Professor Haberler approaches this topic from the standpoint of reconciling, 
where possible, the new theories with older received doctrine. In this task he 
achieves noteworthy success: his contribution should be on the “must’’ list of 
everyone who would understand the Keynesian approach and its relation to 
more orthodox economic reasoning. 

The new material opens with a lucid discussion of the question of the 

necessary’ equality of investment and savings. Keynes's position is compared 
with that of Robertson and with the Swedish ex ante analysis: the differences 
are Clearly shown to be terminological and not substantial. 

Perhaps his most noteworthy pages are those Professor Haberler devotes 
to a comparison of the Keynesian theory of interest with the analysis running 
in terms of the demand and supply of loanable funds. Keynes’s tendency to 
ignore his ‘transactions motive’’ to liquidity is shown to be the source of many 
apparent differences. When it is recognized that a shift of funds from transac- 

hi tions to speculative uses and vice versa may occur, many of the seemingly 
a, paradoxical Keynesian dicta with respect to the lack of any relation between 
then changes in the marginal efficiency of capital or in savings and the rate of 
of interest are reconciled with the more conventional approach. 

ome Examination of the interest rate problem is followed by an excellent dis- 
oe cussion of the multiplier, wherein the logical nature of this device is contrasted 
the with the practical difficulties of applying what is directly valid only of the 
meals individual (the marginal propensity to consume) to the community as a whole. 
it Consideration of the theory of under-employment shows it to rest on the 
~ assumption of sticky wages. 

—_ Some readers may wish, with the reviewer, that Professor Haberler had 
tiie carried his task of revision a little farther, in particular to the clarification 
it of the sections dealing with the capital-shortage and the under-consumption 
ad theories. The treatment of these topics still leaves one feeling that they are 
oad not resolved as completely as might be possible. Nonetheless, with the revision 
des provided in this edition, Professor Haberler’s volume remains the best and 
— most thorough general treatment of the business cycle available. 
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HASKELL. G. D ms in economics. To accompany: Far- 
CHILD. FURNI mentary economics, vols. i and ii, 4th ed 
(New York: } Pp. vill, 88.) 

HEMPEL, E. H nomy: the fundamentals. (New York: 
Pitman Pub. (¢ 54. $3.50.) 
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HUuGHEs, R. O mics. New ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon 
1939. Pp. 5: 
HUTCHISON. 7 ind basic postulates of economic theory 
; 1938. Pp. x, 192. $3.) 
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InVINE, W. Walter Bagehot. (London: Longmans Green. 1939. ‘ 303. 12s. 6d.) 

KeesING, F. A. G. Het evenwichtsbegrip in de economische literatuur. (Pur- 
merend: Muusses. 1939. Pp. 199. F. 3.50.) 

KoLHATKAR, V. Y. and KoGeKar, S. V. An introduction to economics. (Poona: 
Dastane Brothers’ Home Service. 1939. Pp. 180.) 

Korey, E. L. and RUNGE, E. J. Economics: principles and problems. (New York: 
Longmans Green. 1939. Pp. xi, 687. $1.80.) 


The outstanding feature of this high-school textbook in economics is that it 
is comprehensive enough to satisfy the requirements of most state and large-city 
courses of study. It also contains sufficient traditional material as well as insti- 
tutional material to satisfy a large section of our teaching body. A limited 
but adequate and meaningful treatment of the theories of wages and interest 
is included. Ample explanation (5 pages) is given to the quantity theory 
of money so that it really means something to the immature student. The logical, 
clear and detailed development of the theory of market price should please 
any classicist. On the other hand, the instances in which our economic system 

acon, plays Puck are also represented. The inclusion of discussion on chain-store 
egislation, deposit insurance, institutional theories of the business cycle, loss 
peory. leaders, and monopolistic competition indicates the up-to-dateness of the book. 
Twenty-five pages are given to such social controls as minimum wage and 
Defore maximum hour laws, social insurance, and the Fair Labor Standards act. The 
vist in critical examination of both the contributions and limitations of the publications 
econo- Consumer's Union and Consumers’ Research as aids to the consumer is only 
proup. one of a number of instances in which the authors show that they have not 
nathe- been overwhelmed by the gloss of novelty. 
e and JosePpH P. CROWLEY 


gic of Lescurk, J. Des crises générales et périodiques de surproduction. Tome | et II. 
ber of (Paris: Domat-Montchrestien. 1938. Pp. xvi, 445; 453-702. 100 fr. les deux 
mental vol.) 

all his LINVILLE, F. A. An outline of economic principles and problems. (New York: 
nS are Saga Press. 1939. Pp. 217.) 


tyr Questions are adapted for use with texts by Atkins and Magee, Ault and 
aller Eberling, Bye, Bye and Hewett, Deibler, Ely, and Fairchild, Furniss and Buck. 


0 foot: LoGaN, H. A. and INMAN, M. K. A social approach to economics. (Toronto: 


" Univ. of Toronto Press. 1939. Pp. xvi, 659. $3.75.) 
tchison MyrpaL, G. Monetary equilibrium. Translated from the German by RoBerr B. 


a Kg and WOLFGANG STOLPER. (London: Hodge. 1939. Pp. xi, 214. 12s. 
€ says, 6d.) 


aes of The long awaited translation of Professor Myrdal’s important essay finally 
ras been — available to English and American economists one part of the thought 
is ss of the virile Swedish school. Unfortunately, eight years have elapsed since 
ti fe a its first publication in Swedish, during which time the center of interest and 
Se of emphasis in monetary theory has veered away from the Wicksellian analysis, as 
Sp — bya comparison between the Treatise and the General Theory of Mr. 
Tsien eynes. Rather than revise and rewrite the book completely, the author very 


a wisely decided to “avoid changes other than those intended to make the text 
apt clearer and more consistent.” 


_— The method of exposition followed is that of “immanent” criticism of Wick- 
‘ell's thought. The latter, sensing the superficiality of the quantity theory of 
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ould does not explain how he would solve the management problem in these co- 
and operatives. 

law S. PERLMAN 
eved 


(2) RoLL, E. A history of economic thought. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1939. Pp. 


“— This volume, first published in England in 1938, has now been brought out 
The as an addition to the Prentice-Hall economics series. As the book is limited to 
ment approximately 400 pages, the treatment of the subject is necessarily brief, and 
‘en many well known names have been omitted. The basis of selection of material 
nent” is clearly stated in the introduction. ‘‘First, apart from the most outstanding 
ew of economists of the past, only those have been included whose contributions 
to economic thought appear to have significance in relation to present-day 
w are theory and controversy. Secondly, stress has been laid both on writers and views 
nents which exemplify most clearly different trends of thought” (p. 18). The author's 
on the judgment on these points is indicated by the distribution of space. For ex- 
st im- ample, 10 pages are devoted to Thomas Mun, 10 to the Physiocrats, 11 to 
5 sense Senior, 14 to Sir William Petty, 15 to John Stuart Mill, 18 to Ricardo and 
ctional 32 to Adam Smith. The discussion of socialistic criticism and the doctrine of 
resents Marx covers 67 pages, or one-sixth of the entire book. For purposes of com- 
passive parison we may note that in Haney’s history the discussion of socialistic thought 
income comprises less than one-seventeenth of the total space. 
Professor Roll states that his book is “based on the conviction that the eco- 
SON nomic structure of any given epoch and the changes which it undergoes are the 
ultimate determinants of economic thinking” (p. 16). Although he points 
out that the economic factor is the determinant only in the final analysis, his 
39. Pp. discussion represents a somewhat rigid economic interpretation of history. This 
pethaps explains a tendency to draw rather sweeping conclusions without 
ing dis- detailed examination of conflicting evidence. For example, the rise of mer- 
- of the cantilism is explained in definitely economic terms, with little attention given 
que the to state-making as a basic consideration. In opposition to the views of Schmol- 
r society ler and Professor Heckscher the mercantilists are described as having consid- 
e ques. ered state-making important only because a strong state could best further and 
ally and protect their economic interests. Obviously this is a question that invites ex- 
ting out tended argument. 
ftist rev- Considering its brevity, the book presents a good discussion of the develop- 
' capital- ment of economic thought, from the author's particular point of view. Some 
Deal but of the topics are very skillfully treated, especially those dealing with the early 
oportion development of economics and the rise of classicism. There is also a short but 
useful working bibliography. It is to be regretted, however, that the author has 
1 to pro- not attempted a more careful evaluation of conflicting views on the various 
1e insists controversial questions. American readers, moreover, will note the lack of con- 
f interest sideration of economic thought on this side of the Atlantic. Certainly it would 
vages leit seem that a chapter might have been devoted to American contributions, in- 
the cap- cluding, of course, a discussion of Veblen and the rise of institutionalism. 
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Ross, E. J. What is economics? A brief survey of our economic life. (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Pub. Co, 1939. Pp. x, 275. $2.) 


Dr. Ross, in addition to thorough academic training in several universities, 
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has had sever perience, which have contributed to the solid. 
ity and pra For the most part the discussions are of 
timely intere ke and the totalitarian state come in for at. 
tention: ‘c tributism” are not overlooked. The volume 
contains que on the text and a selected bibliography. 
Declaring t “there is a general dissatisfaction with the 
present econ Ross expresses her own dissatisfaction with , 
number of p f not inherent in, the capitalistic economy, 
The ethical 1 Miss Ross’s book, and the social point of view 
is expressed n for the worker; the author declares that he 
“needs to ha me on which he can depend” (p. 118). One 
longest is devoted to ““Workers’ risks and working 


irance is given generous space, and it js 
rd in all matters of social insurance, lags 
lustrial nations in old-age pensions also” 
erated government services indicate the 
vhich “has an ever-increasing work to per. 


ycle is not discussed; and the inadequate 
monetary problems leaves one in a state 


laissez faire” (p. 242) are referred to, and 
a planned s | to a system which retains an urban economy 
and the ben f labor by large-scale production” (p. 242) 
ROCKWELL D. Hunt 


SOMBART, W. ience and economy. Translated by PHILP 
JOHNSON. (1 Press. 1939. Pp. ix, 60. $1.) 

This is a volume Weltanschauung, Wissenschaft und 
Wirtschaft re Bode in December, 1938, p. 766. 

STirK, S. D. | ider, (London: Pitman. 1939. Pp. xii, 121 
5s.) 

Taussic, F. W mics. Vol. Il. 4th ed. (New York: Macmillan 
1939. Pp. x 

This vol n has most of the characteristics of the earlier 
work. Of t ure distinctly new and two have been thor- 
oughly rew! v chapters are “Business profits and corporate 
managemen ruins” (51), and “Social security” (61). 

In order ( rder in developing the theory of the distribu- 
tion of we nterest, rent, wages and profits together with 
over-prod nt, crises, the business cycle, population, 1n- 
equality a1 fortunes. Recognizing the difficulty of obtain 
ing a stri | outline of so vast a subject, the reviewer 
sees very lit for treating the subject of wages in two distinc 
places in B n of wealth (chapters 41, 42 and 52, 53), 
and then the k VI, “Labor” (chapter 58). Since, however, 
these volu r “intelligent and educated” persons and 10 
for element thor’s arrangement may be as valuable as a0y 
For the mat ire an adequate and effective presentation 0! 
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TAUTSCHER, A. Ernst Ludwig Carl (1682-1743), der Begriinder der Volkswirt- 
schaftslebre. (Jena: Fischer. 1939. Pp. vii, 161. RM. 7.50.) 

ViEUGELS, W. Zur Gegenwartslage der deutschen Volkswirtschaftslehre: eine 
Sammlung von Aufsdtzen iiber the Gegenwartslage, das Erbe und die heutigen 
Aufegaben der deutschen volkswirtschaftlichen Theorie, (Jena: Fischer. 1939. 
P. xi, 148. RM. 6.) 

WinkEL, M. G. Work-hour value. (Boston: Meador Pub. Co. 1939. Pp. 268. $2.) 


“In this volume the author outlines a new theory of value, the basic idea be- 
ing that the real va/we in the economic system is not the commodities produced 
by work, but the work-hour itself, and the law of supply and demand should 
apply directly to work-hours, as it is the value of the work-hour which fluctu- 
ates, and not the value of goods. . . . The standard theories of money and 
prices are reviewed briefly, for the purpose of showing where they have been 
inadequate to explain present-day phenomena, followed by the presentation 
of atheory of prices based on work-hour value.” 


Economic History and Geography 


The Economic Bases of Peace. By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. 264. $2.50.) 

In this sober work, Professor Patterson makes an analysis of the basic 
forces underlying present economic conflict and an evaluation of the various 
solutions that have been attempted. Growing world economic interde- 
pendence in conjunction with our capitalistic set-up and increasing govern- 


ment intervention in economic affairs have produced a dilemma. We are 
confronted with conflicting interests, some of which demand freer and 
international economic relationships while others “‘are best served by na- 
tionalistic action.” No program serving the one set of interests to the 
exclusion of the other is feasible. 

There is ample evidence that increasing strains have produced problems 
which demand a new adjustment. But before such an adjustment is at- 
tempted, there must be some agreement as to objectives. The author lists 
as minimal desiderata the avoidance of military and destructive economic 
conflict, a general increase in world productivity, greater economic stability, 
economic and national security, and a less uneven distribution of wealth. 
But, he warns, no “single form of organization or any one line of conduct 
will provide an adequate answer.” He then attempts an evaluation of each 
of the main solutions advocated by individuals, groups, and nations, under 
the headings Capitalism, Autarchy, Internationalism, Intranationalism, 
Regionalism, and World Economy. Each app-oach has its contribution to 
make, but each has also its very definite limitations. Furthermore, no par- 
ticular adjustment, however satisfactory at the moment, can be more than 
‘phemeral; for that solution in itself produces a situation demanding 
‘urther readjustment, the chain being apparently endless. 

Recent events seem to bear out the pessimism of the author, and to sub- 
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stantiate his | us are rational in our mental processes 
Perhaps the be is point of view is found in his attitude 
toward central it appears to be well-nigh impossible, the 
situation 1s su to do the impossible! 

Better orga rial would have prevented repetition and 
some possibl ample, the section on the spread of in. 
dustrialization would have appeared to greater advantage in 
the previous t on intranationalism (chapter 12) might 
logically have the chapters entitled autarchy and inter- 
nationalism. |] pter on internationalism the author deals 
rather with tl nternationalism, though, in the reviewer's 
opinion, the } economics of internationalism, in this era 
of attempted 1 ncy, is more important than ever before. 
But these mi letract materially from the work as a whole 
As an able ar s economic dilemma and attempted solu- 
tions, it will | nts of economics. 

LORNE T. MorGAN 

Univer 
The Vampire Business under Fascism. By GUENTER 

REIMAN] Vanguard. 1939. Pp. xvii, 350. $3.00.) 

The system rise depends ultimately on habits that make 
men look up is peculiarly inviolable and upon its con- 
tinual accumu importance to the community. It is this 
common-sense made modern politics essentially a business- 
oriented polit been the final guaranty of the going business 
system again ment by non-business interests. However, 
when a rulir h itself in sentiments other than the com- 
mon sense of tract—and when, regardless of its avowals 
it can wield rs of the state for its own purposes—then 
the traditional in peril of its existence. Business-men in 
Germany an aware of this in recent years. Many o! 
them welcom f Hitler and Mussolini as weapons that 
would destr ily anti-capitalist forces, but they have 
learned that 1 ilso destructive of their security. Thorstein 
Veblen, with rsightedness, once said: ‘““The net outcome 0! 
the latter-day nterprise is, no doubt, securely to be rated 
as fostering a onal ideals of servile status and to institu 
tions of a de . Authenticity and sacramental dignity be- 
long neither technology, nor with modern science, nof 
with busines r logical outcome is an abatement of those 
cultural featur h modern times from what went before, 1 
cluding a decl terprise itself.” 
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Mr. Reimann tells in detail of the political corrosion of private enter- 
orise in Nazi Germany. His wide information and sober realism enable 


make his book an important one. Although he has little to say about Fascist 
Italy, many of his conclusions are an accurate commentary on political and 
economic processes in that country. Moreover, Mr. Reimann’s book has 
implications for the whole world of capitalist enterprise. And it can be 
read with genuine profit by those defenders of business institutions who 
would find their champion in a “strong-arm’’ government. 

Every part of the German business system, Mr. Reimann shows, has 
been subordinated to the necessities of the higher politics. True, private 
ownership and direction of the business firm have been formally main- 
tained. But in serving its own interests, the parasitic ruling group has pene- 
trated more and more into the traditionally private realms of enterprise. 
However, Mr. Reimann believes that on the eve of war (when his book 
was completed) absolute power had not entirely taken the place of money 
power. It was smaller business-men, especially shopkeepers, who had been 
hardest hit by the political circumscription of the market. Big business- 
men might still make profits and use their money to win favors from the 
bureaucracy. But they had lost their grip on economic affairs. They could 
no longer invest their money as they pleased. Instead, they had to sink their 
surplus funds in taxes and “contributions” or government securities or 
dubious plant expansions, as commanded by the state. Governmental inter- 
vention in the labor, capital, and commodity markets, and the necessity of 
catering to the officials, raised enormously the costs and anxieties of busi- 
ness administration. Yet business-men were obliged to applaud the policies 
of the state, not only because they feared even more coercive measures but 
also because they dreaded that they might lose everything if the dictator- 
ship should collapse. Mr. Reimann concludes: ‘The system thus is a strange 
mixture of state interference and planning combined with private manage- 
ment—an economic system which is neither competitive capitalism nor the 
planned economy of state socialism nor state capitalism. It is so bewildering 
in its complexity that the capitalist no longer knows whether he is a capi- 
talist or whether he has become a mere agent of the state.” 

The great extension of state controls in the interests of war economy, the 
throttling of mass consumption and diversion of private capital into arma- 
ments industries, have created tremendous armies and vast quantities of 
"ar materials. But they have also resulted in such wearing down of human 
and material resources. in such widespread mistrust and corruption, in such 
+ general sapping of the community’s morale, as to make doubtful the 
: of the state “‘to stand the strain of a real totalitarian war for any 
ength of time.” In any event, war will hasten the destruction of private 
business enterprise. ‘The totalitarian dictatorship will become more ruthless 


| him to throw a revealing light on the forces that rule Germany today, and 
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as well as toward the workers and 
licals among the party bureaucracy will 
lfilled after the expropriation of mos 
qultaneously the ruin of the middle 
workers will be exploited on an un- 

a long war will also produce in other 
onditions that underlay the rise of Ger- 


CARL T. SCHMDT 
from 1933 to the Incorporation o} 


C. W. GUILLEBAUD. (London and New 
303. $3.25.) 


history of the first five years of the Na 


nost exciting economic experiments ever 
mplete change in the economic order of 
But Mr. Guillebaud does not draw this 
1. Even the title of the book is an under. 
loes not characterize the period from 1933 
book attempt to emphasize the change in 
far beyond the aims of the original te- 
of course, conscious of the fundament:l 
of, say, Germany and England. He 

be observed in applying the experience 
lifferent type of institutional and economic 
ns to me, however, that the main shott- 
to this very mistake: that he looks at the 
admiration which rests on a somewhat 
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problems and policies (like unemploy- 
n the totality of their economic, gener! 


f the historical background from the st 
Papen’s and von Schleicher’s recovery pt 
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port is as exhaustive as can be expected 
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example of the lectures now typical for German universities. (Example: 
we are made to believe that autarchy, as aimed at under the second Four- 
Year Plan, will really increase the standard of living (p. 106) ). 

Too many chronological and factual subdivisions make it difficult for 
the inexperienced reader to see the main trends of the development; and 
chapter 4 on “Prices, wages, labour policy, standard of living’ does not 
quite succeed in its attempt to summarize. New facts are presented and the 
presentation is often again devoid of the necessary criticism. The statement 
that in 1937 the standard of living of the population as a whole had “about 
regained the level of 1928” is highly problematic and certainly not suff- 
ciently supported by the statistical material as presented in the book and its 
— (Cf., the more careful studies by Thomas Balogh, Economic Jour- 

il, Sept., 1938, or Emil Lederer, Social Research, Feb., 1938.) The para- 
pond on labor policy are especially one-sided, giving almost exclusively 
the official German viewpoint without indicating the negative implications 
of the new regulations. 

Chapter 5 on “Some basic features of the National Socialist economic 
system’ tries to show the enormous extent and complexity of state regula- 
tion and interference’ (p. 218). But instead of discussing the most in- 
teresting problems connected with central planning, 7.e., with the funda- 
mental change of the economic order in Germany, the author reminds us 
that German National Socialism is opposed in principle to state manage- 
ment and that nothing is more abhorrent to the Germans than the sugges- 
tion that there is any parallel between their system and that of Soviet Rus- 
sia (p. 220). 

t is only fair to remember that the book was concluded in December, 
1938. But even by that time it was clear to any student of the problem 
that the trend was decidedly away from private initiative and enterprise. 
It is true that many leading personalities in Germany believe that the whole 
development is due only to exceptional circumstances. But we are not al- 
lowed to base our conclusions merely on official utterances, especially when 
many official statements to the contrary could likewise be quoted. Some 
theoretical analysis is indispensable and it turns out to be the main weak- 
ness of the book that it tries to refrain nearly entirely from theoretical dis- 
cussions (p. v). 

The most interesting chapter from a scientific point of view is the last 
one (6) on “Germany in full employment.” It investigates among other 
problems the question how far full employment can be maintained under 
aoemnal conditions. Mr. Guillebaud suggests that “there are strong prima 

acie grounds . . . for believing that Germany’s economic well-being today 
is not vitally bound up with rearmament .. .” (p. 260). Again he does 
not see, however, that it is in all probability not a question of whether 

“private investment and demand will take the place of public investment 
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and demand the Nazi government does not want, and 
cannot afford, t tions of unregimented investment and de. 
mand. It is to t the improvement in the standard of living 
which will be 1 a decrease in unproductive expenditure will 
take a collective that of waiting for private initiative, even 
if the necessary rams are carried through by “‘private”’ firms, 

The few con on “Paragraphengeist” and “bureaucrat. 
ism’ show cleat ently the main disadvantages of the German 
system are anal n with the most careful enumeration of 
its advantages 

Despite all tl rks the book is certainly an important pub- 
lication. Far fr te because of the events in 1939 it will be 
of great help t to acquaint themselves with the facts about 
Germany; and pecially useful just because the facts are pre- 
sented somewh National Socialist ideology. 


GEORGE N. HALM 


The Rise of M | Sweden. By G. A. MONTGOMERY. (Lon- 
don: P. S Pp. viii, 287. 10s. 6d.) 

The purpos« to give an account of the growth of mod- 
ern economic s The book is divided into five chapters, the 
first of which d riod before the rise of modern industry in 
Sweden, or ro The topics covered are agriculture, the 
iron industry, t transportation and commerce, and crafts 
and “‘manufact 1 chapter, the author discusses later de- 
velopments in he problems which arose, such as those 
pertaining to th \l-being of the population, tariffs, banking 
and foreign tra ter, entitled “The progress of industriali- 
zation, 1870-1 1 discussion of the basic economic activi- 
ties and the gr rt industries. This period encompassed the 
building of the nt strides in banking, the beginnings of 
social insurance tory legislation, and the growth of labor 
legislation. In the war and post-war period is treated 
The fifth chaz ly written summary and analysis of the con- 
clusions drawn yntains an adequate index and a helpful 
map. 

In a brief an ssion of Sweden’s economic growth from 
1914 to 1929 rates some of the conclusions set forth in 
his earlier wot vercame the Depression. The prosperit} 
of the later 1 “forced national saving.” The blockade 
policy and the of the belligerents reduced consumption 
within the coun 2es lagged behind costs of living, at least 
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in the earlier part of this period. ‘In this way a large export surplus was 
created. .. . A considerable part of the export and shipping surplus of the 
war years was devoted to the reduction of pre-war debts abroad, and large 
amounts of Swedish bonds were repatriated. . . . The final outcome was 
that Sweden became an exporter of capital.’ In the early 1920's, however, 
the country’s economic strength was taxed by a process of deflation, which 
had to be even more drastic in Sweden than in the United States, for 
example, since “the previous rise in prices had been more extensive in the 
former country.” The deflation crisis caused an increase in the debt burden 
and seriously affected wage costs. 

The industrial expansion of Sweden in the 1920’s was more powerful 
than that of most other European countries. “In subsequent years the dif- 
ference was even more striking. Whereas industrial production in Sweden 
in 1937 was about 50 per cent higher than in 1929, the general European 
figure (exclusive of Russia) rose only about 10 per cent above the 1929 
level.” Real wages in the manufacturing industries have risen appreciably 
in recent years, and “the standard of life of the Swedish industrial worker 
seems now to be on much the same level as that of the British.” The in- 
creasing scope of social policy and government interference in general has 
no doubt “deprived the economic life of the country of some of that elas- 
ticity and ‘self-adjusting’ power which was the boast of the liberal era. . . . 
Industry has been made to carry a heavier burden than before and to ac- 
quiesce in the organization of labor and the expansion of social legislation 
and social service, but for the rest it has been left to manage its own af- 
fairs.” The character of business competition has, of course, changed from 
what it was before 1914. In Sweden, as elsewhere, the large concern has 
become a significant factor in the economic life of the nation, but “in spite 
of the big concern and the cartel, competition has remained very keen.” 
In contrast to the rather one-sided picture of Swedish economic society, as 
if it were synonymous with the activities of the Codperative Union, which 
has been so widely portrayed in this country in recent years, the author of 
this volume, who is a Swedish economist, devotes only one paragraph, one- 
third of a page long, to the consumers’ codperative movement. The share 
of the consumers’ codperatives in the total retail trade turnover in 1930 
was 10.9 per cent, and in 1937 perhaps a little more than 11 per cent. 


S. A. ANDERSON 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Prices and Wages in England from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Vol. I. Price Tables: Mercantile Era. By WiLLiAM BEVERIDGE, 


and Others. (London: Longmans Green. 1939. Pp. Ix, 756. 
$12.00.) 


The background of this extensive and luxurious set of volumes is the 
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monumental Agriculture and Prices in 
nt work, however, begins earlier, con- 
d has been compiled by a large staff of 
hands. Whether the present magnificent 
Rogers’ averages for the period covered 


| made a study of medieval wheat Prices 


vas brought into the joint enterprise being 


r Edwin F. Gay under the auspices of the 


nd with the support of the Rockefeller 


tional study of prices in England, France, 


and the United States. Hamilton had 
prices as Beveridge had on English. Al 
ive study vary in fullness and technical 
ught the subject of price history to a 


ge and largely done by others is sched- 
Che first deals with the prices of supplies 
t far from London, chiefly during the 
will be made up of the prices of farm 

1550. The third, which will be most 
yntain wheat prices, 1155-1937, and also 
to be a catch-all volume of reviews and 


bles of prices in silver equivalents, and 


is just a foretaste of what is to come. 
hops, coal, meat, spices, cloth, naval 
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sroblems of weights, measures, qualities, 
prices) are dealt with; the exposition 
xplicit and satisfying if not disarming 
sufficient to deposit this part of the 
itten copy in each of four great libraries 
bate. As an economic historian, how- 
is just this exposition of difficulties that 
treatment of the subject. 
of actual price material presented. The 
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The first volume of the four indicates that the work will be of greater 
value to the statistician than to the economist and of greater value to 
the economist than to the economic historian. All scholars, however, will 
applaud the gradual completion of a work which embodies industry, 
accuracy, and technical competence. 


N. S. B. Gras 
Harvard University 


Social and Economic History of Germany from William II to Hitler, 1888- 
1938: A Comparative Study. By W. F. Bruck. (Cardiff: Univ. of 
Wales Press. 1938. Pp. xv, 292. 12s. 6d.) 

This important book tries to combine the viewpoints of the historian, 
the sociologist and the economist, following Emil Lederer’s statement, 
quoted as a motto, that “there is no economic history without the use of 
theoretical conceptions.” 

It is the leading idea of Professor Bruck’s book that “there has been a 
certain logical sequence in Prussian-German history. In a nutshell, it was 
and is the expression of cameralism, the peculiar German type of mer- 
cantilism’” (p. xv). While Great Britain shook off mercantilism in the 
eighteenth century in a steady development of liberal ideas, Germany's 
mercantilism developed into state socialism (p. 26). Liberalism (used al- 
ways in the European meaning) was only of episodic significance in Ger- 
many, who was a late-comer in the world market, politically and eco- 
nomically weak, and obliged to economize her limited resources (p. 43). 
There were only a few laissez-faire economists in Germany, but the in- 
fluence of Prussian mercantilism and the ideas of Marx were strong (p. 48- 
49). What there was of a liberalistic-capitalistic nature in the German eco- 
nomic development ‘‘was only a reflection of temporary circumstances”’; 
and the theories derived from that period were valid only as long as these 
circumstances prevailed (p. 74). Large-scale enterprise, cartels, the German 
banking system and the social reform are discussed as so many evidences 
for the state-socialist character of the German economy from 1888 to 1914, 
much in the same way as in the program of Wirtschaftsdemokratie which 
was the last important publication of the Gewerkschaftsbund in 1928. This 
document and the most interesting discussion following its publication 
have unfortunately not been used by Professor Bruck. 

Germany’s war-time economy of 1914-18 and its influence upon the 
Post-war attempts of carrying through a program of socialization is used 
by Professor Bruck as further proof for the underlying thesis of the book. 
This thesis does not succeed however, in explaining why “there was in 
reality very little desire for socialization” (p. 154), in spite of the alleged 
permanent tendency toward state socialism and in spite of the strong pres- 
sure upon the Social Democratic Party to find something that could be 
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presented as s lete failure of the state-socialist attempts 
under the Weir nly not compatible with Professor Bruck’s 


nait e I to say anything in defense of his 
proposition, si t the Third Reich followed directly the 


f 


model given h (p. 162), which is true only to a very 
limit legr 

The follov recovery and crisis during the Weimar 
Reich is weak r mistakes. In chapter 4 on the Third 
Reich we fit ment that “despite some inconsistencies 
brought about haracter of the economic system and the 
transitional st fairs . . . the strong note of a socialist 
planned econo! 210). But when Professor Bruck points 
out that ‘‘the ist-entrepreneur . . . to a civil servant of 
industry marl t in German development” (p. 211) we 
become again ithor arrived at his correct conclusion 
through a real lamentally changed character of the Ger- 
man economy , or whether he was simply extrapolat- 
ing his basic tt f the thorough regimentation in Nazi 
Ger! 

There is no 1 be said for Professor Bruck’s main 
thesis of the it tilist ideas in the German development— 
if it is not over many particulars of the German economy; 
but it certainly t state socialism was always the norm and 
liberalism onl tion. It is on the contrary true that despite 
the 1918 revol important change in the fundamentally 
capitalist charactet nomy up to the Nazi regime. Profes- 
sor Bruck does ly the totalitarian economy can dispense 
with the more rulation of the exchange economy through 
a reasonably fi | that 1933 therefore marks the begin- 
ning of a new ly superficially similar to the period from 
1888 to 1932 ne-sidedness is probably due to a mis- 
conception of 1 hange economy which he misinterprets 


as an economy re competition (cf. p. 97). 
GEorGE N. HALM 


IOKS 
BETTELHEIM, ¢ tigue, (Paris: Riviére. 1939. Pp. ii, 33° 
45 fr.) 

Dr. Bette nths in Russia on a special mission for the 
French Minist tudied conscientiously a vast mass of soviet 
statistics and He went over to Moscow with a spirit o! 

Lo 
admiration ( ind profound hope for the future of the 


soviet state. H lisillusioned, 
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mpts Nevertheless he presents an impartial picture and a profound knowledge of 
uck’s the Russian planning system and technique and what this implies—namely, 
f hi price policy, wages regulation, foreign trade, etc. He points out many defects 
—_ in the preparation and in the execution of the plans but is inclined to find an 
y the explanation of such defects in the somewhat nebulous “causes’’: a much too 
very low level of productive forces, the low level of the production technique, 
social fights and absence of a democracy. 
simar As a seemingly ardent believer in the Marx-Engels idea of a general economic 
Third planning, Bettelheim is unable to concede that a compulsory general economic 
- planning eliminating all private initiative is inevitably creating a monstrous 
Leviathan state. 
d the M. Bettelheim did not see Russia during the NEP period (1921-27) or else 
“jalist he would not make the assertion that it was a complete failure and that the 
oints soviet government turned to the five-year plan in a desperate disappointment 
es over the NEP. Just the opposite: the soviet government was frightened by the 
nt of great success of the laissez-faire policy and began to introduce various restric- 
L) we tive measures on private trading (high discriminative taxes, actual prohibition 
lusion of trade in agricultural commodities, etc.; see the reviewer's book: The Eco- 
» Ger- nomic Policy of Soviet Russia, p. 68 ff.), fearing that the restoration of the 
polat: bourgeois economy might undermine the faith in the superiority of socialism. 
Nazi PAUL HAENSEL 
BRAILSFORD, H. N. Democracy for India. (London: Fabian Society. 1939. Pp. 
main 15.) 
rent— CuuaN-Hua, L. Japan’s economic offensive in China. (London: Allen and 
nomy; Unwin. 1939. Pp. 179. 7s. 6d.) 
m and Dawes, C. G. Journal as ambassador to Great Britain. (New York: Macmillan. 
lespite 1939. Pp. ix, 442. $5.) 
DirHL, K. Der Einzelne und die Gemeinschaft: Uberblick iiber die wichtigsten 
entally Gesellschaftssysteme vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart—Individualismus, 
Profes- Kollektivismus, Universalismus, (Jena: Fischer. 1940. Pp. viii, 346. RM. 16.) 
spense VON GaDoLin, C. A. J. Die Volkswirtschaft Finnlands und ihre weltwirtschaft- 
prough lichen Verflechtungen in der Nachkriegszeit. Kieler Vortrige 60. (Jena: 
hesin- Fischer. 1939. Pp. 24.) ; 
c Gras, N. S. B. and Larson, H. M. Casebook in American business history. (New 
d from York: Crofts. 1939. Pp. viii, 765. $5.) 
a mis- Harper, L. A. The English navigation laws: a seventeenth-century experiment 
erprets in social engineering. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 503. 
$3.75. 
und der Korridor. (Berlin: Volk und Reich Verlag. 
1259. Pp. 311. 
HisHipa, S. Japan among the great powers: a survey of her international relations. 
(New York: Longmans Green. 1940. Pp. xv, 405. $3.50.) 
ii, 335 JONES, C. L. Guatemala: past and present. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
J Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 420. $5.) 
for the LANDON, C. E. Industrial geography. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1939. Pp. 
soviet xxvill, 811. $4.) 
spirit of Industrial geography, the author states, is a division of the field of eco- 
e of the nomic geography and deals especially with the geography of production in 


extractive, genetic, and manufacturing industries. Commerce and tertiary indus- 
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arch 
_ Myers, G. The ending of hereditary American fortunes. (New York: Messner. 
but 1939. Pp. 401. $3.50.) 
QuarANTA, F. Ethiopia: an empire in the making. (London: P. S. King. 1939. 
ier Pp. xx, 120. 7s. 6d.) 
stob- Treats of agricultural and economic development. A survey of the methods 
inter. which Italy is using in developing the country. 
rative RAUSHENBUSH, S. The march of fascism. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1939. 
Pp. 355. $3.) 
have Mr. Raushenbush’s thoughtful book deserves many readers. The details of 
y also his story are by now fairly well known, but they are decidedly worth telling 
more again, and telling in the whole. For his aim is something more than to describe 
the rise of the fascist dictatorships in Europe and their challenge to the tradi- 
ILL tional world of liberalism. It is to remind us that many of the forces under- 
lying fascism are also at work in America. ““Where unemployment is wide- 
bs. of spread, where millions have little hope of a decent life, where words like 
9. Pp ‘Liberty’ can no longer be connected with a steady job and some sort of future, 
where the liberal parties have only words and the appeal to history—there is 
nom the soil of fascism.” Democracy means more than political formulae. If it 
Wash cannot be brought down to the earth of common men, giving them security 
and a vital part in the community's affairs, then democratic ideals must lose their 
chapel mass support. Mr. Raushenbush believes that, fortunately, we still have in 
America a big reserve of social strength which gives us time to conquer the 
count menacing forces. But the time is not infinite. We must act now to _ reality 
height into the avowals of democracy, and we must do it on our home front. The 
ence at task requires a strong state, but one whose strength is rooted in the people. 
SCHMIDT 
uential 
1 news- REINHARDT, C. W. An outline of Roman history: constitutional-economic-social. 
wertul (St. Louis: B. Herder. 1939. Pp. 287. $2.) 
2s. The SATTERLEE, H. L. J. Pserpont Morgan: an intimate portrait. (New York: Mac- 
euphe- millan. 1939. Pp. 611. $3.75.) 
people's SENIOR, C. Mexico in transition. Pamph. ser., vol. vi, no. 9. (New York: League 
for Industrial Democracy. 1939. Pp. 54. 15c.) 
absence SILBERNER, E. La guerre dans la pensée économique du XVI* au XVIII* siécle. 
$ neces: Tome VII. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1939. Pp. v, 301. 70 fr.) 
ps need STARKEY, O. P. The economic geography of Barbados: a study of the relation- 
ships between environmental variations and economic development. (New 
IENIG York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 228. $3.) 

STEVENS, H. R. The Ohio Bridge. (Cincinnati: Ruter Press. 1939. Pp. xiii, 213.) 
sperativ Tuomas, N. and SEIDMAN, J. Rassia—democracy or dictatorship? (New York: 
w York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1939. Pp. 71. 75c.) 

WALKER, E. R., assisted by ANDERSON, D. L. The Tasmanian economy in 1938- 
cribed | 39: a survey prepared on behalf of the State Finance Committee. Stud. of the 
xi, 415 Tasmanian econ. no. 9. (Hobart: Govt. Printer. 1939. Pp. vii. 47.) 

Wetts, R. G. and PERKINS, J. S., compilers. New England community statistical 
“thirteen aostracts: social and economic data for 175 New England cities and towns. 
hutionaty Prepared for the Industrial Development Committee of the New England 


Council. (Boston: Boston Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 1939. Pp. 368. $3.50.) 
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The structure of American economy. Patt I. Basic characteristics. Report prepared 
by the Industrial Section under the direction of GARDINER C. MEANS. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1939. Pp. vii, 396. $1.) 

World economic survey: eighth year, 1938-39. (Geneva: League of Nations. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 247. $1.50.) 


The eighth issue of this annual survey contains a new and interesting chapter 
on the economic effects of war rearmament and territorial changes. 


J. C. Rocca 
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The Agricultural Industries. By DEAN W. MALotrtT and Boyce F. MartTIN. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. viii, 483. $4.00.) 

The authors, members of the faculty of the Harvard Business School, set 
out ‘to present the business aspects of purchasing, processing, financing, 
and marketing the chief agricultural raw materials entering into American 
industry and commerce, and to analyze the business problems peculiar to 
these industries . . .” (p. v). The scope of an “agricultural industry,” as 
they use the phrase, is exceedingly broad. They begin by correctly observing 
(p. 1) that “‘much attention has been paid to the problems of the farmers, 
but seldom has this interest extended to the importance of the handlers and 
the processors of agricultural commodities and their relation to the products 
sold.” After a brief discussion of the distinctive features of the agricul- 
tural processing industries in comparison with other strictly manufacturing 
industries, they plunge into a detailed discussion of seven principal groups 
of “agricultural industries.’” This term then takes on the broader scope of 
production as well as of processing and distribution. 

The reader who is already fairly well acquainted with the production and 
marketing channels of the main agricultural products will probably feel, 
with the reviewer, that the authors would have made a far greater contri- 
bution if they had confined themselves to a more careful analysis of the 


| narrower field of processing alone, where much certainly yet needs to be 


done. As it is, a very important part of the book is of necessity merely 
tepetition of materials already adequately covered in some of the better 
agricultural marketing textbooks, at the expense of a more careful analysis 
of the processing ‘‘bottleneck”’ in the movement from farm to consumer 
where concentration of control is most marked. 

The seven “industries” covered include the dairy industry, livestock and 
meat-packing, cotton and cotton textiles, grain, sugar, tobacco, and wool 
and woolens. All seven sections follow a rather uniform pattern, describing 
production of the raw material, its assembly, financing, and processing, and 
the distribution to the consumer of the finished product. Each section also 
contains a brief discussion of government control and concludes with an 
all-too-brief appraisal of current problems in the given industry. 
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culture and the civil service” by H. E. Dale; “Agriculture and the state”’ 
by J. A. Venn; “Agricultural conditions and policies, 1910-38" by A. W. 
Ashby; and “The farmer’s business” by C. S. Orwin. 

The essay by Mr. Dale is a review of governmental organization devoted 
to agricultural questions and of recruiting of personnel for such work. Dr. 
Venn considers briefly governmental policies with respect to agriculture, 
giving particular attention to the post-war. He brings out some illuminating 
comparisons between recent programs and those of earlier days. Professor 
Ashby’s appraisal of British agricultural policy since 1910 is of particular 
interest to anyone concerned with agricultural policy. Those who advocate 
settlement of unemployed on the land might well note his conclusion with 
respect to small holdings in England that “‘until the experience of 1919- 
26 is forgotten the state is not likely to indulge in any campaign for a rapid 
increase in their numbers” (p. 67). Another observation which may well 
be mulled over in this country is that ‘‘it will be a sorry day for British 
.griculture when, in a state retaining its essentially capitalist character, it 
depends much more upon subsidies (or whatever they may be called) than 
it does today. Society and the state are not in the habit of paying paupers 
at rates which do not leave them substantially in the position of paupers in 
relation to the rest of the community” (p. 85). 

Mr. Orwin’s discussion draws mainly upon his field of special interest, 
farm management. It includes an excellent statement of the characteristics 
of farming as a business. He points out the place of research in the formu- 
lation of agricultural policy even though “‘policy is determined, often, more 
by political expediency than by economics” (p. 142). He uses research 
on the size of the farm unit as an illustration and concludes that ‘‘a na- 
tional land policy which is designed to promote closer settlement must be 
justified by political rather than economic considerations” (p. 145). 

Sir E. John Russell, who succeeded Sir Daniel Hall as director at the 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, in his essay on “Soil science in England” 
relates how the statistician, R. A. Fisher, became associated with the work 
of that institution. Under the leadership of his predecessors, extensive data 
had been assembled from experimentation and observation. These data 
were found suited to statistical analysis and the task was assigned to Mr. 
Fisher with results which have modified technical research procedure and 
attracted the attention of statistical workers generally. 

J. A. Hanley in an essay on “Agricultural education in college and 
county”’ reviews the development of agricultural education. One interesting 
point brought out is that a professorship in rural economy was established 
at Oxford as early as 1796. An essay by Sir John Boyd Orr on “Agricul- 
ture and national health” is suggestive of the increasing attention being 
given to improvements in nutrition as a way of aiding agriculture. Sir R. 
George Stapledon’s essay on “Grassland” deals with a phase of land use 
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land taxatic id unbalanced concentration of power in 
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Astor, W. A. and ROUNTREE, B. S. British agriculture: the principles of future 
ver, policy. New ed. Pelican spec. (New York: Penguin Books. 1939. Pp. 284. 25c.) 
00k BAKER, O. E., Borsovt, R. and WILSON, M. L. Agriculture in modern life. (New 
lop- York: Harper. 1939. Pp. vii, 303. $3.50.) 

The authors writing independent essays have presented here their views on 

. the ailments of rural life in our modern world. Each view is to a large degree 

” unique, but has been expressed frequently enough elsewhere to be associated 
with the author. This should be sufficient warning that they do not meet ready 
acceptance by many agricultural economists. 

Mr. Baker presents the longest of the essays. He is a Malthusian in reverse, 
and is genuinely alarmed over the declining rate of population growth, the 
various phases of which he demonstrates with an imposing array of data. The 

) city and its way of life is by implication chiefly at fault. The cities fail to main- 
s the tain their population from their own stock and attract a constant stream of rural 
1 his youth whose cost of rearing is borne by the country. Moreover, this process 
cs of accelerates a transfer of land and agricultural wealth into absentee city land- 
n the lord’s hands and increases tenancy in the country. Mr. Baker appears to believe 
eory, that the higher reproductive rate in the country is indicative of more sound 
orge fundamental values in that life than in city life. He is sure that ways must be 
mics, found to maintain more of our population in rural life, even at the expense of 
tion. smaller farms, if we are to prosper or even to avoid political and social disaster. 
that Mr. Borsodi believes that the difficulty with agriculture is that we have tried 
> the to make a business enterprise out of what is essentially a way of life. His solu- 
lions tion for the farmer would be to think less about making money and selling in 
avily the market and to produce more goods for home consumption and do more 
m all things for himself. We need in short to build up a more self-sufficing type 
ature of agriculture. Mr. Borsodi rightly points out that a large share of agriculture 
has never been other than of this type, but he would have difficulty in demon- 
ized” strating that this is the best and most satisfying part of farm life. It is more 
s—is probable that many of these self-sufficing farmers look with envy at their more 
sible commercial neighbors and would emulate them if possible. 
nes is Mr. Wilson brings to his discussion a background of vigorous farm work in 
stitu- early years on an Iowa farm and a long period of active extension work with 
s (p. farmers in Montana. His memory is too vivid to swallow the proposals of a 
return to the good old days of self-sufficiency. He recognizes advantages in 
which electric lights, automobiles, radios and telephones and contrasts the present life 
-deral on many farms with the lack of physical comforts and exhausting toil of the 
at 6.4 old days. He would maintain that we cannot turn back but must adapt what is 
from good of the new to the enduring values of the old. In the closing chapter he 
lution outlines his own philosophy which has come to underlie much of the New Deal 
ge re. agricultural program. 
ion is WARREN C. WAITE 
fined. 
siders BENNETT, M. K. Wheat and war, 1914-18 and now. Wheat studies, vol. xvi, no. 
2s but 3. (Stanford University, Calif.: Food Research Inst. 1939. Pp. 67-112. $1.) 
” (p. Davis, J. S. The world wheat situation, 1938-39: a review of the crop year. 
g, ac- Wheat studies, vol. xvi, no. 4. (Stanford University, Calif.: Food Research 
uding _ Inst. 1939. Pp. 113-203. $1.25.) 
ver in Epwarps, E. E. A guide for courses in the history of American agriculture. 
Bibliog. contrib. no. 35. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric. Library. 1939. 
Pp. viii, 192.) 
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FARNSWORTH, H tocks 1890-1914 and 1922-39. Wheat 
studies. vol. x University, Calif.: Food Research Inst. 1939, 


Pp. 39-66. 75 

GorHAM, H. M Comstock. (Los Angeles: Sutton House 

1939. Pp 

The signifi k Lode in American mining history is unique. 
Some few title n the subject in the last five years. Mr. Gor. 
ham’s small bu ontains much for the student interested in 
the later period lopment. Residing in Virginia City and being 
in intimate a port unt personalities, the author has tabu- 
lated many im t to be found elsewhere. 

CEcIL G. TILTON 

HENDERSON, H materials, Pamph. on world affairs no. 7 
(New York: I 1939. ). PP. 31. 15c.) 

HoTcHKIss, W zation, em pl oyment, anda output per man 
in bituminou iI Rep. no. E-9. (Philadelphia: WPA, 
Nat. Res. Pro 175; 176- 136.) 

HUBBARD, L. I viet ps (London and New York 
Macmi 1. ) 

JONES, J. H., ¢ GUENAULT, P. H. The coal-mining indus. 

(London i 1, 382. 16s.) 

KINGSTON, J. A nda do café. (Rio de Janeiro: Servigo de 
Publicidade A ) 

LEAO, J. Mine izil, (Rio de Janeiro: Centro de Estudo 
Economicos. P 

LIVELY, C. E. an micration in the United States. Res. monog 
xix. (Washin Pp. xxi, 192.) 

McPHEE, D. G to farm surpluses. (Washington: Nat 
Assoc. of Foo . atis. ) 

MYERS, W. M. | in the mineral industries of Pennsylvani 
Exp. Sta. bul Pa : State Coll. of 
Mineral Ind 

PARERA, M. F iacién de las variedades de trigo por 
caracteristica Pub. no. 42. (Buenos Aires: Comisién Na 
cional de Gri Pp. 198.) 

Rous, G. A. M Vol. 47. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 19 
Pp 783: $12.) 

SCHILLETTER, ] id KNOWLTON, H. E. Changes in tech- 
nology and la production: vegetables. Rep. no. A-12 

(Philadelphi: ject. 1939. Pp. 3 xiv, 131. ) 

SHOLLENBERGI Ni. J. M. Estudio sobre el trigo molido 
molinos ar ge 1937-38. Pub. no. 40. (Buenos Aires 
Comision Na Elevadores. 1939, Pp. 100.) 

VANDERCOOK, J] ry of sugar in Hawaii, (New York: Ha: 
yer. 1939. Py 

VREELAND, F. M |. Farm-city migration and industry's lal 
reserve. Rep WPA, Nat. Res. Project. 1939. Pp. x 
67.) 

WARNER, C. A. 7 1543. (Houston: Gulf Pub. Co. 1939. Pp 
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Apricultural statistics, 1939. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1939. Pp. 597. 60c.) 

Aoriculture in the twentieth century: essays on research, practice, and organization 
10 be presented to Sir Daniel Hall, (New York: Oxford. 1939. Pp. 450. $5.) 

Combines Investigation act: investigation into an alleged combine es wholesalers 

and ship pers of fruits and vegetables in western Canada. Rep. of Commissioner, 

Oct. 31, 1939. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1939. Pp. 91. 25c.) 

Cost of living in the cod perative villages. (Tel-Aviv: Audit Union of the Agric. 

Codp. Soc. 1939. Pp. 15.) 

Documentation for the European conference on rural life, 1939. (Rome: Internat. 

Inst. of Agric. 1939. Pp. 370. L.25.) 

Economic power: hearings, 76th Congress, 1st session, authorizing and directin 

a select committee to make a full and complete study and investigation wit 

respect to the concentration of economic power in, and financial control over, 

production and distribution of goods and services. Patt 7. Milk industry, poul- 

try industry. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1939. Pp. 2751-3282. 75c.) 

Grain trade year book, 1938-39. (Winnipeg: Sanford Evans Stat. Serv. 1939. 

$1.50.) 

Memoria correspondiente al afio 1938. (Buenos Aires: Junta Reguladora de Vinos. 

1939. Pp. 192.) 

Our energy resources. (Washington: Nat. Resources Committee. 1939. Pp. 42. 
10c.) 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1939. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1939. 
Pp. iv, 169.) 


La standardizacién del trigo en Australia. Pub. no. 43. (Buenos Aires: Comisién 
Nacional de Granos y Elevadores. 1939. Pp. 96.) 
A survey of research in forest land ownership. Report of Special Committee on 


Research in Forest Economics. (New York: Social Sci. Res. Council. 1939. 
Pp. 93. 60c.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


CuuTe, A. H. Marketing burned-clay products, including an analysis of location, 
importance and development of the industry. (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. 
1939. Pp. xx, 374.) 

Lynsky, M. Supplement: sugar economics, statistics, and documents. (New 
York: U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners’ Assoc. 1939. Pp. xiv, 206-426. $1.) 

The original volume was noted in the Review of June, 1939 (p. 573). The 
Sup plement contains additional data, bringing the subject matter up to date. It 
includes statistical tables, reproduction of documents, and appendices. 


McNEILL, C. E. and Jones, H. F. Nebraska’s electric power development in rela- 
tion to municipal service. Nebraska stud. in bus. no. 44. (Lincoln: Univ. of 
Nebraska Coll. of Bus. Admin. 1939. Pp. 88.) 

ROBINSON, H. W. The economics of building. (London: P. S. King. 1939. Pp. 
162. 10s. 6d.) 

After a convenient description of the organization of the building industry, 
the author constructs a theoretical schema, first under stationary and then 
under dynamic conditions. Population movements are considered in their vari- 
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The new data on security issues cover only listings on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Data for the years 1863-1881 cover only bonds; but, 
starting with 1882, listings of corporate stocks are also presented. Separa- 
tion of refunding issues from those for new capital proved to be impossible; 
but the securities issued for property were eliminated. Securities issued by 
fnancial corporations, by governments and by foreign obligors were also 
eliminated. The purpose of the new series is to measure the flow of invest- 
ment money into American corporations. Monthly totals of actual sales 
prices, rather than par values, are reported (Appendix A). 

The economic contribution made by this volume is to describe one line 
of causation of cyclical fluctuations, and to demonstrate the importance 
of the causes thus described. To explain the theory which Colonel Ayres 
thus presents, it is convenient to divide our business history into two parts: 
the period prior to the federal reserve system and the period since 1913. 

In both periods the volume of business has been controlled chiefly by the 
flow of new money derived from the issue of securities. The controlling 
factor is the total volume of new issues, not the amount of debt created 
(p. 127). Business follows total new issues with a normal lag of 4 to 
6 months (p. 67). 

Securities are issued by governments as well as by business. Business 
corporations cannot readily be financed when the security markets are fall- 
ing (p. 162). Stock prices normally follow bond prices, (p. 65). The 
volume of security issues follows both with characteristic lags. 

Short-term interest rates have but little direct effect on the volume of 
business (pp. 116-118); but rates of bank interest exert great indirect 
effect through the prices of securities. Peak prices of bonds tend to occur 
about 6 months after the low point in commercial interest rates, and the 
lowest level of bond prices occurs normally about 3 months after commercial 
interest rates have reached their peak. 

Before the establishment of reserve banks, the rates of commercial in- 
terest were a function of the reserve ratios of banks. Reserve ratios are 
affected by variations of deposits as well as by variations in the amount of 
cash held by banks; but the latter element is more significant. The record of 
the years 1831-1914 reveals therefore a pattern of business cycles remarkably 
uniform. It was a period in which the length of business cycles was con- 
trolled substantially by the speed with which cash flowed out of banks in re- 
sponse to business expansion and back into the banks as business contracted. 

Developments in Europe and government activity here played a subor- 
dinate rdle in business cycles before 1914. Since that date only one cycle, 
that from 1921 to 1924, has followed the normal pattern (p. 147). 
Elasticity of credit under the federal reserve system permitted capital issues 
to expand continuously from 1923 to 1929. Since 1933 the volume of 
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nal Payments: A Study of Methods and 

n Bur. of Statistics. 1939. Pp. 251. $1.00.) 
a detailed analysis of Canada’s balance of 
mpanion to the study of the United States 
| annually by the Bureau of Foreign and 
lume represents several years’ effort, and 
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The authors argue against market values as being subject to erratic fluc- 
tuations. “The problem is to put the most reasonable valuation on the 
totality of international indebtedness.” In discarding market values they 
attempt to improve upon this type of valuation. Statistical difficulties may 
militate against compiling figures of market values, but on theoretical 
grounds the use of any other value is open to challenge. If the capital in 
question is to be withdrawn, the market value is the significant amount. 
It is the value which tends to exclude errors of judgment of entrepreneurs 
and which allows for changes in the rate of capitalization. 

The final balance sheets show that Canada regularly has had a net 
deficit in her goods and services trade with the United States, with the 
exception of the year 1935 when a slight credit was registered. With the 
entire world, however, Canada has since 1933 had a net surplus in her 
goods and services trade. A net inflow of capital from the United States 
took place from 1927 through 1932; since that year a net outflow to the 
United States has regularly taken place. Capital movements with the entire 
world during these years were somewhat similar to those with the United 
States. 

At the end of 1937, out of total foreign investments in Canada of 
$6,765,000,000 the United States had $3,932,000,000 and Great Britain 
$2,685,000,000. The largest item in Britain’s investments there was rail- 
ways; the largest item of American investments was government and munici- 
pal bonds. Canada’s investments abroad totaled $1,758,000,000, making 
the country a net debtor. 

Canada is to be congratulated upon this careful statistical analysis of the 
country’s balance of international payments. It would be well if other lead- 
ing countries would follow her excellent example. 


JOHN PARKE YOUNG 
Occidental College 
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BAUDIN, L. Free trade and peace. (Paris: Internat. Inst. of Intellectual Coop. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 87. 75c.) 

BIDWELL, P. W. The invisible tariff: a study of the control of imports into the 
United States. Prepared under the auspices of the Am. Codrd. Committee for 


This book presents a painstaking, comprehensive study of the various devices 
which in addition to the tariff have been used in order to make it difficult and 
at times impossible for foreign goods to enter this country. 

_In the first part of the volume Professor Bidwell takes up customs regula- 
tions and formalities, measures adopted for the prevention of unfair competi- 
‘on, countervailing and anti-dumping duties, “flexible” provisions of our post- 
war tariffs, import quotas and our Trade Agreements Program; the second part 
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of the book s which have been passed in order to protect 
public healt} re public safety and to prevent the importation 
of diseased | nimal products. As the author points out, the 
ever growin non-tariff control measures over imports has 
been in many ry corollary of increasing regulation of domes. 
tic trade bot! by the federal government. While ostensibly 
many of the police character or invoke sanitary considera. 
tions, in real sed as instruments of economic protection, 
doing it mor it can be accomplished by means of customs 
duties 

The reviev ssor Bidwell’s point of view, but he does not 
share his ala growing power of the executive to deal with 
foreign-trade ding to the author, is inconsistent with 
our democra ment; he sees the danger in using economic 
sanctions a: and seemingly (?) lawless policies of the 
so-called (?) 19; the question marks are the reviewer's), 
because thei But according to Mr. Bidwell, to meet the 
conditions « n states “economic sanctions by congressional 
action would bly impossible” ; thus he is apparently in favor 
of doing not ing may have political implications. 

While obje he ‘invisible’ tariff measures so well described 
by Professor tified and while it is true that lobbying, log. 
rolling and « ractices have characterized the enactment of our 
tariffs, one n rectness of the author’s opinion that the dele- 
gation of the | rity to the executive in the “flexible” provi- 
sions of the 30 and in the Trade Agreements Program 
inaugurated rded as manifestations of the inability and 
unwillingness of t 11 with tariff problems honestly and effec- 
tively (p. 1: ve been the origin of the piling up of trade 
barriers by \ r the World War, these barriers exist and in 
dealing wit! ly upon the slow and cumbersome process of 
tariff revisiot realization of this fact that led to the giving of 

forei to the administrative branch of our 

> book 1 its chief value is that for the first time 

gs tos tray of legislative and administrative non- 

tariff control ve been restricting the import trade of the 
United Sta years 

SIMON LITMAN 
BINDER, P. Die Konijunktur: Kaufkrafteinsatz und Kaufkraft- 
tillegung al des Volkseinkommens. (Munich: Olden- 
bourg 1939 ) 

The presen ntially the first part of a shortly appearing 
volume on th ne ss cycle. It confines itself strictly to the 
essentials of the economic cycle, leaving untouched the 
psychologica hich set it into and which maintain it 10 
motion. The ;'s The General Theory of Unemployment, 
Interest and i ter the first sketch of the main conclusions 


had been m thor to give his ideas a theoretically more 
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rotect pointed, as well as a more practical politico-economic formulation, particularly 
tation since from the beginning an accounting point of view is applied in order to 
it, the bring involved processes to a form of presentation that may be seen at a 
ts has glance. The author confines himself to the exclusive aim of ascertaining ex- 
omes. actly the mechanical relationships between the magnitude of the reservoir of 
nsibly buying power for purposes of investment and consumption and the value 
idera- magnitude of national income. The real causes and the issue of economic 
ction, expansion and depression are not dealt with. Main consideration is given to 
stoms deposits and abatement of buying power as motives of national income. 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 
eS not 
| with DoNNELLY, G. R. World trade in dental and surgical goods. Trade prom. ser. 
t with no. 204. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1939. Pp. v, 264. 25c.) 
Nomic Geiser, A. Die Kompensation als Mittel der Aussenhandelspolitik unter beson- 
of the derer Berticksichtigung der Schweiz. (Ziitich: Schulthess. 1939. Pp. 109.) 
vet's), Hantos, E. Le régionalisme économique en Europe. (Paris: Inst. Internat. de 
et the Codp. Intellectuelle. 1939. Pp. 59.) 
sional The central thesis of this study is that international economic agreements 
| favor on regional bases are tending to replace the short-lived autarchical systems which 
oe followed the collapse of free international trade in the post-war era. 


Since the policy of free trade, within Europe of the recent past, to say noth- 
B, log. ing of the present, is virtually unthinkable, Professor Hantos holds that limited 


international agreements regarding tariff concessions, administrative uniformi- 
= ties, regional preferences, etc., provide at least a modicum of relief to a world 
mide restrained by national strait-jackets. Granting that such international agree- 
rogram 


gf ments are not overwhelmingly important, Professor Hantos sees the codrdina- 
, fee tion and expansion of these agreements as a difficult but altogether worthy task. 
aed The Danubian agreement of 1930, the agreement of the “Little Entente” of 


f on 1933, the Balkan agreement of 1933, the Pact of Rome of 1932, the Oslo con- 
vm ventions of 1930 and 1937, and the Baltic Codperative agreements are briefly 
discussed. 

iy “a The most important conclusions drawn by the author from his analysis are 
=o (1) that regional agreements, by themselves, are not likely to secure all the 
as benefits of true free trade, (2) that the purpose of regional agreements on an 
F = international scale is the protection of the several national economies against 


Le the decline through mutual preferential treatment, (3) that agreements have been 


most successful when the signatory countries have harmonious political and 
economic aims. 


MAN SIDNEY C. SUFRIN 
ufkraft- Heuser, H. Control of international trade. (Philadelphia: Blakiston’s. 1939. 
Olden- Pp. x 282 
p. X, 282. $3.50.) 
a It is the purpose of this book to present a comprehensive analysis of import 
ae quotas and foreign-exchange control which are much-needed subjects of eco- 


4 the nomic inquiry. In compliance with the terms of the Acland Scholarship the 
ne field of research has been restricted to Europe—an unfortunate limitation in 


in it 10 

- ole view of the wide use of these devices elsewhere. The writer has undertaken to 
ee : analyze the causes of regulation of foreign trade; the methods of foreign trade 
i oe control; and the results of the regulation of foreign trade. In parts 1 and 2, 


there is a detailed consideration of the technical aspects and administrative 
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ng section deals with the development of the 
g instruments of commercial policy. Part 3 
f the effects on trade, prices and production, 
les. Throughout these later chapters there is 
iffs for similar purposes. The application js 
1 which private enterprise is the predominst. 


In his conclusions Dr. Heuser builds up a strong 


tas and foreign exchange control in such an 
onditions, these two trade controls are 
onsiders preferable from the point of view 


he author’s theoretical deductions which are 
tariff by the neo-classicists. They will not, 

nts concerned with economic planning or in. 
tivities. For countries striving to preserve the 
mains unanswered—namely, will these new 

; require radical changes in customary instru. 
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affairs pamph. no. 37. (New York: Pub 
31. 10c.) 
rdnung der weltwirtschaftlichen Beziehungen. 
er. 1939. Pp. 19.) 
vey of international trade relations from an 
of view. It consists chiefly in an analysis 
figures concerning the trade balances of 11 
ties, the figures being the results of studies 
hswirtschaftskammer specially organized for 
rst table shows the trade balances itemized as 
he years 1929, 1933, 1935, and 1937. One of 
ym these figures is that the economy of the 
tor in the world because of the high positive 
intains notwithstanding its rdle as a principal 
shows the trade balances between any two 
It gives a vivid picture of the many-cornered 
id of the necessity for certain trade partners 
lancing, that is only indirectly balancing, 
igreements, this situation is interpreted a 
ral rather than mere bilateral agreements 0! 


onomy, like national economy, needs cen- 

optimistic as to the likelihood of inter: 

"a more rational and equitable order in the 

livered on July 12, 1939!) He hints that 1 

y find it necessary to solve their trade prob- 
f the economic units under their control. 
JOHN V. SPIELMANS 


men: an approach to the appraisal of e° 
millan. 1939. Pp. x, 178. $2.) 
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ff the Tasca, H. J. World trading systems: a study of American and British commercial 
att 3 policies. (Paris: Internat. Inst. of Intellectual Coép. New York: Columbia 
ction, Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 172. $1.50.) 

€ isa TINBERGEN, J. Business cycles in the United States of America, 1919-1932. II. 
ion is (Geneva: League of Nations. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 
ninat- 244. $1.25.) 

trong Commerce and economic resources of our outlying territories and possessions: 
ich an Territory of Alaska; Territory of Hawaii; The Philippines; Puerto Rico; Vir- 
Is are gin Islands; Panama Canal Zone; other possessions. Rev. ed. (Washington: 
f view Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 1939. Pp. 50.) 

International trade in certain raw materials and foodstuffs by countries of ori- 
ch are gin and consumption, 1938. (Geneva: League of Nations. New York: Colum- 
Il not, bia Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 178. $1.50.) 
or in- Reciprocal trade, agreement, protocol, notes, and protocol of amendment, between 
rve the the United States of America and Czechoslovakia: and proclamation of Mar. 
se new 23, 1939, by the President of the United States terminating on April 22, 1939, 
instru- his proclamations of Mar. 15, 1938, and Apr. 15, 1938. Exec. agreement ser. 

147. (Washington: State Dept. 1939. Pp. 62. 10c.) 
RICH Reciprocal trade, agreement and protocol of signature between the United States 
of America and France; and related notes, Exec. agreement ser. 146. (Washing- 
c+ Pub. ton: State Dept. 1939. Pp. 68. 10c.) 

Review of world trade, 1938. (Geneva: League of Nations. New York: Columbia 

pungen. Univ. Press. 1939. Pp 85. 60c.) 
In the present issue has been added a section dealing with the relationship 
rom an between the prices and the quantities of goods entering into trade. 
analysis J. C. Rocca 
s of 11 
_ studies Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and 
the Exchanges 
. One of Does Distribution Cost Too Much? A Review of the Costs Involved in Cur- 
y of the rent Marketing Methods and a Program for Improvement. By PAUL 
Sed W. STEWART and J. FREDERICK DEWHURST, with the assistance of 
LoulsE FieELD. (New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1939. Pp. 
cornered xvil, 403. $3.50.) 
— Objectives of this study are to present “‘an accurate over-all picture and 
= appraisal of the distribution system as a whole and a program for making 
ene of it more efficient.” The report covers only distribution of movable, tangible 
commodities, and omits transactions in real estate, insurance, amusement 
eeds cen- businesses and the like. The research study is presented in ten chapters; the 
f interna: conclusions and program, in a final chapter. 
othe In 1929, distribution costs are estimated to have accounted for 59 cents 
ade prob of the consumer’s dollar spent for commodities as contrasted with 41 cents 
ontrol. tor production costs. Of this distribution cost, retailing represents about 
:LMANS one-third, manufacturers’ distribution about a fourth, transportation about a 
a fourth, and intermediary trade approximately a fifth. The small remainder 
pal of 


consists of national advertising, costs of natural gas distribution and in- 
terest costs on installment loans. 
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The weakest mate, as is freely admitted by the authors 
is manufactures sts. Lack of data forced major reliance 
upon a study « ber of manufacturers whose average costs 
were projected ta. There are questions not only as to the te. 
liability of the t also as to the meaningfulness of average 
figures for man often vary widely in their distribution poli- 
cies. Also, inast ; data are used heavily in measuring and com- 
paring retailing ling costs, somewhat more detailed considera- 
tion of their u tions would have been helpful. The level of 
census costs at to be lower than that shown by carefully con- 
ducted sample 

Generally sj r, the research studies in costs wefe com- 
petently and « handled and represent a real contribution. 
The blame for rests upon the marketing profession for not 
producing mor sraphs upon which the authors could have drawn 
The text is cle | presentations aid the reader. The flow chart 
developed in th chapter 3 is helpful, especially in illus- 
trating the rec nt in commodity movements, while the chap- 
ter on governn n of distribution is an excellent summary. 

The Commit rather cautiously that distribution does cost 
too much, but t there is no way of measuring how much too 
costly it is or that it is more costly than production. The 
factors causing bution costs are enumerated as costs of com- 


petition, consu service and consumer ignorance in buying, 


and inefficiency 


The prograi : costs of distribution has and will continue to 
provoke lively Although space forbids consideration of the 19 
recommendati: iid that those related to better marketing 
information an nt operation are least controversial. Those deal- 
ing with com] tions and regulations will have a mixed te- 
ception and pr bitterly opposed by various groups seeking to 
perpetuate theit istence through favoring legislation. Also con- 
troversial are tl lations having to do with consumer knowledge, 
although the re are more likely to be concerned with the 
practicability For example, it seems questionable in the 
light of past « ther an increase in government pamphlets will 
materially im r buying. Neither does it seem that more mer: 
chandise testir t. This field is full of thorny problems not 
the least of wi ny uses to which the same product may be put 
by different c fferentiated retail pricing is likely to draw fre 
from retailers t: but it should be borne in mind that this 


particular rec rges careful study rather than widespread adop 
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ofS, tion. The possible savings through further organization of consumer co- 
nce operatives may be questioned although no one will doubt their educational 
osts value to members and their occasional utility as a competitive force. Even 

re- with active sponsorship by government and other organizations, consum- 
‘age ers codperatives account for less than one per cent of retail sales. 

r0li- It is perhaps well that the program is of controversial nature. Were it such 
om- as to be readily accepted, interest would quickly die. In this way there is 
lera- much more hope of constructive action. 

I of Ross M. CUNNINGHAM 
con- Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

com: NEW BOOKS 

tion. ALFORD, L. P. Principles of industrial management for engineers. (New York: 
r not Ronald. 1940. Pp. xxii, 531. $4.50.) 

awn BACKMAN, J., editor. Investment dynamics: a symposium. (New York: Fiduciary 
ea Pubs. 1939. Pp. 26.) 

‘thus Prepared for Trusts and Estates magazine and based on articles published in 
chop issues of December, 1938, through August, 1939. 

ry. BAKER, H. A. Principles of retail merchandising. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
s cost 1939. Pp. xiv, 462. $4.) 

ch too A textbook, with chapter questions and selected references. 
1 = Brooks, W. C. Company finance. (London: P. S. King. 1939. Pp. 100. 6s.) 
: o— CARPENTER, H. G. The letters of an investment counsel to Mr. and Mrs. John 
uy ing, Smith. (New York: Harper. 1940. Pp. xi, 197. $2.50.) 

CRUMBAKER, C. Organizing and financing modern business. (New York: Wiley. 

imue to 1939. Pp. X, 644. $3.75.) 

the 19 This volume deals with the problems of organizing and promoting new 
keting business concerns and combinations of old ones. The important problems 
desl treated include: the traditional types of business organization to which is 
' added the business syndicate; the legal rights and duties and economic func- 
xed fe tions of stockholders, directors, and management under corporate laws and 
king to charters; capitalization, instruments of long-time finance, and provisions for 
Iso con: working capital; budgeting; and finally failure and reorganization. 
wledge. The distinctive feature of the work is the point of view assumed. The prob- 
th the lems of organization and finance are treated from the standpoint of ‘‘institution” 
or going concern.” Thus they become not the traditional problems of and for 
e in the management but general economic and social problems which are of concern 
jets will to the average citizen for whom indeed the book was largely written. In keeping 
ore met: with this there are chapters on blue-sky laws and public regulation of the 
lems not security markets. 

be put The treatment of the subject matter is mostly analytical and descriptive, only 
y fre a limited amount of statistical data being utilized. The work is more fully docu- 
draw ie mented than usual. In addition valuable bibliographical references are found 
that this at the end of each chapter. 
ad adop For the general malon as well as for the student of business organization and 


i 
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finance approa rom the general economic point of view, this 
volume fills a literature of the subject. 


JOHN E. KiRSHMAN 


Davis, R. C. | n and management. (New York: Harper. 
1939. Pp. xxi 

A textbook ing business, production, and quality con- 
trol; plant | naterials; purchasing; salvage; personnel: 
industrial hea ns; employee training, and budgetary control, 
Virtually at 2 revision of The Principles of Factory Or. 

GILBERT, J. ¢ ment trusts in Dundee, 1873-1938. (London: 
P. S. King. 1 

GREIDINGER, B. | rements of the Securities and Exchange Com. 
mission for t ncial statements. (New York: Ronald. 1939. 
Pp xviii, 517 

GRETHER, E. 7 fair trade legislation. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1 ) 

Mr. Grethe peak on the increasingly important topic of 
resale price n tate “fair trade” laws by his earlier British 
study, his w nd his exhaustive researches into retail com- 
petition and in his own state, California. This state is 
especially imy has pioneered in the present era of fair-trade 
laws. It is ast between 1931 and 1938 all but five states 
adopted such | lisquieting to observe so much legislative dis- 
regard of botl rience and so much careless haste—amusingly 
illustrated by ng of the same acts, even to the same serious 
misprints, 

The first | tlines the legislative and judicial history of 
recent years, nia, and describes in some detail the price 
cutting and roblems of the main branches of retailing 
in that state. | study hardly extends to other states, there is 
little doubt tl | conditions would be found elsewhere. The 
second half « reasoned analysis—perhaps too difficult as an 
introduction ssential to all workers in it—of the use of 
loss leaders ifacturers, distributors, and consumers, and 
the general p: rcement and control of resale prices. The ap 
pendices sun rade laws and tabulate the surveys on prices 
before and af trade opinions, and on profits. 

The auth thaps closer to that of most economists who 
have oppose: tenance as unfair to the consumer than to thst 
of the small tdently favored it; but, influenced as he ': 
by the mono} 1 analysis, which he applies to retailing, he 
lacks faith i As for the experience with the state laws 
he believes s n avoided only by trade resistance to theit 
application « n many commodities. Among his constructive 
suggestions, led out the limited one to ban such dishonest 
uses of loss rately failing to keep stocks, without touching 
their healthy istomers into low-price stores, and the muc 
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his broader suggestion that the states explore the possibilities of government 
licensing and price-fixing in the retail field. 
SIMON N. WHITNEY 
GrossMAN, L. W. Investment principles and practice. (New York: Longmans 
om Green. 1939. Pp. x, 266. $1.) 
A cursory treatment of the subject in a form designed only for elementary 
students. 
tol. HALL, F. P. Government and business. 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
Or. 1939. Pp. xii, 455. $4.) 
HaroLD, G. An outline of corporation finance. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1939. Pp. 276. $2. 
Jon: voN HaYEK, F. A. Profits, interest and investment. (London: Routledge. 1939. 
Pp. viii, 266. 6s.) 
s0m- KimBaLL, D. S. and KIMBALL, D. S., JR. Principles of industrial organization. 
939. sth ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. xix, 478. $4.) 
ford KIMBALL, M. Principles of corporate finance. (New York: Longmans Green. 
1939. Pp. ix, 306. $1.) 
ic of As an educational tool, this book, an addition to the paper bound American 
ritish Business Fundamentals series, is a definite contribution. The author has 
com- avoided pet hobbies, individualistic terminology, and last words on contro- 
ate 1s versial subjects. Instead, he presents a straightforward, up-to-date, well bal- 
trade anced, step-by-step exposition of the fundamentals of corporation finance, in- 
states cluding procedures generally followed. 
e dis- The usefulness of this volume is augmented by a chart giving cross-references 
sing:y of supplementary readings (p. vi) ; selected references (pp. vii-viii) ; questions 
eT10Us based on each chapter (pp. 277-290) ; selected readings on each chapter 
: (pp. 291-297) ; and a well organized index. Footnotes are fairly generously 
ory ol used for references, sources and clarifying examples. 
> price Whether or not this text is regarded as too elementary to meet the require- 
tailing ments of individual courses, it will be a welcome reference book for instructors 
here 1s and students. 
e. The DonaLp M. HALLEY 
t as af 
use . KNAPPEN, L. S$. Revenue bonds and the investor. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
rs, and 1939. Pp. xiii, 329. $3.50.) 
The rst Prior to the creation of the Port of New York Authority in 1921, revenue 
a bonds were relatively unimportant in this country. Today, the par amount 
_ of revenue bonds outstanding exceeds $1,000,000,000. In fact, this vehicle 
sts hat of finance has recently been used on an increasing scale not only by states 
p to thst through specially created agencies and municipalities, but even by our federal 
as he government, 
ae cA Both the statutory and common law in respect to full faith and credit 
“ tet obligations of states and municipalities has been fairly well standardized. 
to “s This does not apply, however, to revenue bonds. The statutory authority 
- a under which such bonds may be issued varies widely from state to state, 
lis ae which means, of course, a variation not only in the protective rights given 
touc z the investor as between states, but also in the legal remedies that may be 
he mut applied in case of default. 
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field exceptionally well in this volume. Par. 
analysis of the statutory provisions under 
| to the more important protective provisions 
ll faith and credit pledge found in direct 
Che legal remedies which may be sought through 
re likewise well treated. An interesting chapter 
thods of marketing revenue bonds, the relative 
ympared with full faith and credit obligations, 
revenue bonds. The use of revenue bonds as 2 
| loans from the federal government in connec. 
ion Finance Corporation and the Public Works 
\ full analysis is also undertaken of different 
plied copious references throughout the book, 
lices containing complete citations by states of 
lix A), citations by states of important revenue 
ibliography, and a listing of all cases cited. 
ptionally valuable to institutional investors, to 
t, and to lawyers who wish a convenient sum- 


R. E. BADGER 


in Knoxville, Tennessee, under the Tennessee 
f Tennessee Record, vol. 42, no. 6. (Knoxville 


64.) 


H. C. The strategy of job-finding. (New York 


1d counting. 4th ed., rev. by EpwWIN B. 
ern Pub. Co. 1939. Pp. 542. $1.64.) 
H. S. Accounting principles. (Cincinnati: South- 
885. $3.75.) 
me tax accounting: a practical course for basi 
ld. 1939. Pp. xvii, 315. $5.) 
who is under no illusions about reconciling 
will-o-the-wisp “‘good accounting practice. 
) establish the proposition that “ ‘taxable net 
id no conclusions drawn on the basis of log: 
pply. The sole test is the intent of Congress a 
ted by the Treasury Department, by the Boarc 
irts’”” (p. 33). It is no accident that this book 


le that the author has merely restated the Ac 
The book is designed to prepare students for 
and to emphasize business policy. Well selectec 
ny points. The book is elementary and no 2 
sual situations. The chapter on losses and bic 
section on depreciation (chapter 10, pat !) 
counting theory. Some may be concerned wit! 
“A tax is an exaction (of money or othet 


p. 1) 


the cost of the activities of government” (p. 
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P For there is no attempt to show why a fee and a special assessment do not fall 
a within these boundaries. However such matters are negligible. After all, 


“whether an item is included for tax purposes, or whether an item is an allow- 


eet able deduction, is statutory, that is, # zs a matter of law” (p. 8). 
" The changes made in the 1938 Act are summarized at the close of each chap- 
~ ter. The book is in loose-leaf form so that additions may be included from time 
to time. 
EpwarD G. NELSON 
tions, 
5 aS a MANDEL, H. R. Real estate management: a manual for profitable property oper- 
nnec- ation. (New York: Ronald. 1939. Pp. xiv, 218. $4.) 
Vorks MayHEw, C. P. Planned investment. (London: Fabian Soc. 1939. Pp. 48. 1s.) 
ferent Mean, E. S. and Gropinsky, J. The ebb and flow of investment fe oy (New 
York: Appleton-Century. 1939. Pp. 467. $5.) 
book, MitcHELL, W. N. Organization and management of production. (New York: 
tes of McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. xii, 417. $4.) 
venue This book, written for use in collegiate schools of commerce, differs from 
ed. most texts on industrial management in both scope and treatment. The usual 
ors, to subject matter is here: organization, product design, plant design and layout, 
t sum: maintenance and depreciation, purchasing, inventory control, time study, wage 
payment, production control, etc. These topics are presented in 7 chapters 
GER which total 245 pages. In this space complete coverage has been attained by 
streamlining the exposition. In addition, four general extensive chapters appear 
ynessee J at the outset. These deal with production economics in the sense in which the 
xville term is employed in courses in economics. Here are found such topics as the 
time factor in production, cyclical changes, non-rhythmical fluctuations, con- 
York: servation of natural resources, industrial research, specialization, the machine, 
transfer of skill, and regional differentiation of industry. 
PIPER. One-fourth of the book is a working appendix which gives for each chapter 
an extended bibliography, questions for class discussion, and several problems. 
South- The author expects teachers to devote the classroom discussions to practical 
problems and concrete cases with the students preparing for these by reading 
or basic widely among the suggested references. If this expectation is realized it will 
make for a much more intensive first course than is usually found in this field. 
onciling As to specific points, there is little to criticize and much to commend. Especially 
sestice noteworthy are the graphic portrayals of managerial concepts and equations. 
able net ALFRED H. WILLIAMS 
of logic 
gress 33 MoncHow, H. C. Seventy years of real estate subdividing in the region of Chi- 
e Boare cago. Stud. in the soc. sci. no. 3. (Evanston: Northwestern Univ. Grad. 
his book School. 1939. Pp. viii, 200. $2.25.) 
Mooney, J. D. and Rettey, A. C. The principles of organization, (New York: 
| the Ac Harper. 1939. Pp. x, 223. $3.) 
Jents tor Myer, J. N. Financial statement analysis: principles and technique. (New York: 
| selected Author, 1939. Pp. xvii, 270. $3.25.) 
d D bal This treatise has been prepared as a provisional text and is a preliminary 
a edition of a larger work now in preparation. The discussion of techniques is 
ae elementary but straightforward. There are 60 pages of problem material. It is 


wet to be hoped that in the completed form, the discussion of interpretation of 
“(p 1) results will acquire greater depth. This reviewer regrets that the typical dis- 
p. 
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rround. 


W. P. Fiske 

ed. (Cincinnati: South-Western Pub. Co 
curities by an underwriter. (New York: 
ness, (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1939, 


m petition in Canada. Harvard stud. in 
ambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1940. Pp. 


» equity investments. Address at the 34th 


America. 1939. Pp. 28.) 
r. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1939 


\. Social security and pay-roll accounting. 
rn Pub. Co. 1939. Pp. 256. $2.60.) 
urity laws; non-technical. 


brokers. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939 


duction to business. 2nd ed. (New York: 
$4.) 
urses “practical” generally proceeds on the 
must be avoided as incompatible with the 
¢ has suffered now for over two decades 
ion of all but the most superficial sort of 
1al purposes factual reviews, the description 
ind the formulation of business problems 
limited intellectual equipment offered 
ts to understand how the economic system 
who wants to understand how to operate 
lly not so far apart in their training require- 
They both need training in the intellectual 
t developments in the field of theory, pat 
ion, costs, prices, and the firm, offer some 
lysis into business courses. The possibility 


ntroductory course in business. The revision 


nt developments. The result is a distinc 
Judged in terms of the traditional standards, 
of the best of its kind. Fifteen or twenty 
ld have been a notable achievement. Today 
isdom of offering students an introduction 
of the typical firm problems, scarcely meo- 
methods necessary for the analysis of such 
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problems, and fails to awaken interest in the search for additional specialized 

knowledge with which the student might in time formulate reasoned opinions. 

Business education could well afford to undertake in earnest this proper and 
KE more fundamental task. The place to begin is in the introductory course and 

the introductory textbook. With properly organized lectures or discussions 
. ©, even this textbook could provide a beginning. 


RoBERT D. CALKINS 
York: 


TospaL, H. R. Problems in sales management. 4th ed. (New York: McGraw- 
1939. Hill. 1939. Pp. xx, 894. $6.) 


- This publication is one of the Harvard problem books. It retains the organi- 
). Pp zation and the introductory statements to the 11 major sections of the third 
. edition. The revision ore in the changes that have been made in the 

» 34th number, the selection, and the arrangement of the problems. This edition has 
(New approximately 35 fewer problems and about 75 fewer pages than the preceding 
volume. It is one among the very few revisions in which one finds an author 

1939 reducing the size of his book! He has increased the amount of space devoted 

. to sales programs, sales promotion, and sales organization, and has reduced 
ting the amount given to merchandising, prices and terms of sale, sales planning, 
P and management and control of sales operations. The amount of space given 

to research and to distribution policies remains about the same. 
There are approximately 90 new problems which present recent material. 
™ About 45 problems carry the old titles; some of these “cases,” however, have 

1939 been revised and modernized. 

: The major purpose of the book is to furnish adequate, or at least fairly 
York: satisfactory material that may be used to aid students in developing “the habit 
of making decisions upon fact and evidence rather than upon guesswork.” 

Whether this purpose will be attained depends upon two important factors 
in addition to the well selected materials, viz., a well-informed and skillful 
teacher, and students with sufficient business background and mental maturity 
to be able to understand the terminology of the problems and to visualize the 
administrative implications presented and suggested. The third edition was a 
distinct improvement over the earlier editions of the book. This fourth edition 
offered introduces minor refinements, improves the arrangement of problems, elimi- 
system nates the less desirable ones and adds enough new ones to bring the book 
operate up to date. 
require: 

Hectual 
pal WEISSMAN, R. L. The new Wall Street. (New York: Harper. 1939. Pp. x, 308. 
sibility $3.) 

The author has written an intelligent and interesting semi-popular description 
revision of the major changes that have taken place in the investment banking machinery 
sections, of the United States during the past six years. He discusses briefly some of the 
distinct problems to which the reform legislation has given rise. 
yndards, Mr. Weissman has sought to maintain a balanced viewpoint in his discussion 
- twenty of such controversial problems as the thin markets resulting from federal regu- 
. Today lation of the stock exchanges, administration of the Public Utility Holding 
»duction Company act of 1935, and restrictions upon short selling. He does reach 
aly men- the conclusion that “new regulations have resulted in less activity; lessened 
of such activity, in turn, has created a more discontinuous market. There is no way 
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ith the 
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oblems 
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of establishing \f the regulations . . . has been more responsible 


than any other 

Initial chay he Street” and ““The Wall Street mind” are 
in the popular it follow on ‘The Securities and Exchange Com. 
mission,”’ “Sto and Commission and speculation” 
contain consideral material. Separate chapters are devoted to 
recent changes ns affecting the over-the-counter market and 
new financing re of the book is the references to the effects 
of new condit rity markets and the security legislation upon 
corporate finan 

In a concludin; Che future of Wall Street” the author urges the 
financial distri issociation of the financial world with oppo- 
sition to all me: He regards the failure to develop a technique 
which would n ble for dealers to merchandise aggressively to small 
investors bonds the highest grade as the “organic defect of the 


financial world 
JuLEs I. BOGEN 


Bond portfolio onference on bond portfolios. (New York: 
N. Y. State Bat Pp. 260. $2.) 

Economic power long., 1st sess., pursuant to Public Resolution 
113 (75th C \. (Washington: Temporary Nat. Econ. Com- 
mittee. 1939. |] )5-2417.) 

Eleventh Boston ribution, 1939: a national forum for prob- 
lems of distribu Boston Chamber of Commerce. 1939. Pp. 114. 
$3.75.) 

Investment trusi m panies: report of the Securities and Ex. 
change Commi ibn and deficiencies in the organization and 
Operation of i 1 investment companies. Chapter iv. Problems 
in connection u rol, mergers and consolidations of manage- 
ment investme (Washington: Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 1939. Pp 

Tradin r othe utures. U. S. Dept, of Agric. circ. no. 539. 
(Washington ] 9. Pp. 28. 5c.) 

Cat | Capitalistic Organization 
Seeds of Destruc in the Functional Weaknesses of Capitalism 
By JOHN M New York: Covici-Friede. 1938. Pp. xix, 418. 
$4.00. ) 

The persuasiy f this book are addressed to the capitalists 
and wage-earne! ted States. The arguments are put in the form 
of ‘‘axioms,” and “‘corrective techniques,” either 
automatic or arti se forms of statement are resolved into two 
lines of argumet idressed to capitalists and investors, the other 
to wage and sal ling to the central conclusion of the dis- 
appearance of thx tem in the United States. 

The arguments wage-earners are based mainly on the com- 
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bined arguments of Marx and Rodbertus nearly a century ago. They turn 
on a progressive increase of unemployment and a relative decrease of wage- 
rates and wage-incomes, compared with prices and upper-class incomes 
derived from profit, rent and interest. The arguments addressed to capital- 
ists and investors are the increasing taxes, debts and lack of confidence. 
The two lines of argument come together on the proposition of Rodbertus 
that the system does not of itself provide enough purchasing power on 
the part of consumers to take off the markets most of the products created 
by producers. 

While the author does not commit himself to any system that might take 
the place of capitalism, he leads the way to either the Rodbertus or the 
Marxian dictatorship, the former in the interest of owners, the latter in 
the interest of wage-earners. Each of these alternatives or the two in codp- 
eration as nazism and communism, would apparently eliminate the four 
“axioms,” the eight “‘aggravating trends,” and the need of the four ‘“‘cor- 
rective techniques.” 

For the capitalist system, or capitalism, is defined dynamically, that is, 
as a set of miscellaneous trends, which when codrdinated become a general 
trend from a mainly laissez-faire system of private ownership and profit to 
a mainly governmental system of regulated production and distribution. 
“Capitalism” is not “fixed’”’ at any point, but is to be found almost any- 
where, differing in “degree,” between the two extremes. Wherever private 
ownership and profit survive there is a degree of capitalism, and the axioms, 
insofar, are violated, the destructive trends are aggravated, the corrective 
techniques are futile. 

The foundation of his argument is technological—the increasing man- 
hour efficiency of capitalism. On this foundation is built the increasing 
inflexibility of prices on account of the increasing part played by capital 
goods supplemented by corporations and labor unions; the ineffectiveness of 
high incomes in creating markets for these goods; and the increasing pres- 
sure on participants occasioned by disappearing frontiers. On these several 
accounts there are the increasing costs of distribution and advertising, the 
increasing subordination of both laborers and investors to centralized bank- 
ing control. The corrective techniques come against the increasing imprac- 
ticability of maintaining both high profits and high wages in the face of 
these trends. 

While these arguments are mostly of long standing, pro and con, in 
economic theorizing, the great gain accomplished in this book is the picture 
of their interaction tested by Blair's use of the recent abundance of sta- 
tistical investigations in the United States. 

_ He limits himself to the period of the 1920’s and 1930's, because dur- 
ing the first decade of that period the administration at Washington was 
more /aissez-faire than ever before, the collapse was more destructive dur- 
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government, over-capitalization, financial instability, and disequilibrium 
of savings and investment. Somehow these features of capitalism led to the 
world economic crisis of 1929 and after. The more fundamental matters of 
division of labor, exchange, the use of money, markets for goods, and 
technical progress seem to have no bearing on the economic difficulties 
of the world today. Nor does it matter that severe crises have occurred in the 
past prior to the development of the era of security capitalism. It is enough 
that intangible property, representing underlying wealth and evidencing 
separation of ownership and management, prevails to a considerable extent 
today. 

In the end the historian turns doctor and prescribes a Federal Finance 
Board for the codrdination of all governmental and private financial agen- 
cies. Under the aegis of its wisdom savings are to be doled out here and 
there for prescribed use as needed in the judgment of the Board, stand- 
ards are to be imposed upon the erring financiers, and all is to be sanctified 
by governmental unction. In view of the financial impasses to which gov- 
ernment has now and in times past brought us, only the uncritically minded 
can be expected to respond to such a program. 

Although there are shortcomings in this volume, yet of especial value 
are many citations, quotations from contemporaneous literature, and the 
collection of statistical material unavailable elsewhere. 

JOHN E. KiRSHMAN 

University of Nebraska 
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BoceRT, G. G. Cases on trusts. (Chicago: Foundation Press. 1939. Pp. 928. $6.) 
Coon, H. Amer. Tel & Tel: the story of a great monopoly. (New York: Long- 
mans Green. 1939. Pp. vii, 276. $3.) 


The title is a well chosen description for this book. Three chapters are 
devoted to the early struggles of the promoters. The next fourteen chapters 
relate to the development of the Bell System between the time that Theodore N. 
Vail went with the National Bell Telephone (1878) and the present. The final 
two chapters revert to the economic aspects of the telephone system. 

Although the reports on the recent ‘nvestigation of the telephone industry 
by the Federal Communications Commission were the main source of informa- 
tion, Mr. Coon has drawn upon many other sources. In the chapters covering 
the development of the Bell System, emphasis is placed on the influence of 
personalities. This is especially true in the case of Mr. Vail. In fact, the reader 
is likely to set aside the book with the impression that the Bell System is the 
result of Mr. Vail’s wisdom and foresight. Patents, corporate inter-relationships, 
financial growth and business policies of major importance, are some of the 
other aspects of the period of development which are stressed. The author's 
= — and direct and his choice of material such as to make the book very 
readable. 

The author takes the position that federal regulation is necessary. State 
regulation is deemed inadequate because of the control over the associated 
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company costs | by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company thr rvice contract and through the use of the 
Western Elect y as a manufacturing and purchasing agency. In 
these matters } ; are in agreement with those set forth in a 
“Proposed Rey Paul A. Walker, the commissioner in charge of 
the recent in\ telephone industry by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commis erous references to and quotations from this 
report are incl 

The practice em in the matter of depreciation charges and 
the relation the tion is commented upon in a number of in- 
stances, It mu t the author does little to clear up this question. 
Instead, he ad ; view that is so common in connection with 
depreciation re ; of these reserves as though they were funds, 
This misundet need on several occasions. It seems that Mr. 
Walker's “Propos ilso guilty of this same error. At one point 
the report is q 5. The accumulated depreciation reserves, as 
well as future a to, should be held as trust funds to be admin. 
istered by the « 1e benefit of subscribers present and future. 6. The 
earnings on tl | accrue to the benefit of subscribers.” 

W. E. DICKERSON 


Crum, W. L. ¢ ind earning power. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press. 1939. P 

GRAZIADEI, A. Leé e le variazioni del profitto, (Milan: Bocca. 
1940. Pp. xi, 2 

MAEsTRI, R. Ca tpitalismo (una exploracién metodolégica). 
(Havana: Inst evision y Reformas Sociales. 1939. Pp. 36.) 

Rose, J. R. Publi n in Pennsylvania, A dissertation. (Philadel- 
phia: Univ. of | ). Pp. vii, 172.) 

SCHMIDT, E. P. 7 tblic utilities. Vol. 11. (Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Bros. 1939. Pp 
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AIKIN, C., edito y Relations Board cases. (New York: Wiley 
1939. Pp. 120. $ 
CARROLL, M. R. |] bargaining? (New York: Longmans Green. 
1939. Pp. 117 
CHEEK, J. B. T/ r Relations act: a guarantee to collective bar 
gaining. (Was! League of Women Voters. 1939. Pp. 15. 10c.) 
FINE, R., compiler. / elected references, 1923-1939. (Washington: 
U. S. Dept. of Labor ty. 1939. Pp. 18.) 
Supplement ig and Labor Copartnership: A List of Recent 
References,”’ in Review for April, 1923. 


FISHER, W. E. Ex sences of the seven-hour day and wage changes 
in the bitumin y. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 
1939. Pp. xv, 1 


The curve of f wages and hours by the state is still rising. 
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It is followed after a considerable lag by development of criteria for judging 
such controls. Mr. Fisher’s study of the bituminous coal industry is valuable 
as a concrete example, and as a study in method. 

The seven-hour day was applied to bituminous coal in April, 1934, by agree- 
ment between unions and operators. At the same time wage rates were increased 
enough to provide the same or higher weekly earnings. This agreement was 
promptly approved by NRA and applied to all outlying fields. Because regu- 
lation was continued after NRA, Mr. Fisher was able to study its effect over 
four years. 

The first requirement for getting the right answers is asking the right 
questions. The author traced the effect of control upon labor costs, non-labor 
costs. upon — per man and the rate of mechanization, upon changes in 
the total labor force, and total working time, upon annual earnings, and upon 
the accident rate. 

The important conclusion is that the four-year period was divided sharply 
into two parts. The. immediate direct effect of the reduction in output per man 
(10.0 per cent) was a slight increase in employment (1.8 per cent) and a 
larger increase in working time (8.1 per cent) and annual earnings (14.9 per 
cent). In the second period, the effects were increased mechanization, falling 
employment for the same volume of production (—12.0 per cent), about 
the same working time (+1.4 per cent) but higher annual earnings for the 
men still employed (35.8 per cent). This division between immediate effects 
and final effects after compensatory adjustments by management, is basic for 
all studies of the regulation of employment by law or contract. 

In the first period when output declined 10 per cent, costs rose 14.5 per 
cent. At the same time, because of government control of prices, sales income 
increased 18.3 per cent, and operators’ margins rose 165.9 per cent. Since 
some of the mines had been operating at a loss, this is not proof of excess 
profits. It is evidence that the first and heaviest increase in costs was wholly 
passed on to the consumer. No study was made of costs and profit margins 
in the period following compensatory reductions in labor cost. 

A second curious result was the increase in fatal mine accidents of 12.8 per 
cent. Non-fatal accidents also rose slightly. 

These results must be viewed within the framework of the industry and the 
time. The new rates were put into effect on the rising phase of the business 
cycle, in an industry with high labor costs, where mechanization had not been 

Wiles completed. The operators had the benefit of simultaneous control of prices, 
and a margin of cash for purchase of new machinery. 

i Students of the social diseases of low wages and over-long hours are pre- 

scribing legal enforcement of higher wages and shorter hours as a remedy for 

@ bar- a real and long-continued evil. Only the most rigid economic analysis can say 


10.) whether the remedy actually cures the disease, or how a better remedy can be 
he found. 
ton: 
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GILL, C. Wasted manpower: the challenge of unemployment. (New York: Nor- 

ton. 1939. Pp. 312. $2.75.) 
hanges Mr. Gill’s long experience as a federal relief administrator qualifies him 
Press. highly to discuss the problem of American unemployment and adds signifi- 


cance to his attitude that the types of remedies tried since 1933 should be 
sisine. continued in larger doses. 
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rent problems are not temporary, but here 
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11 programs of work and employment. The 
inemployed without reference to need and 
m stabilized at a high level. Accompanying 
subsidies to key industries, low interest 
es resting more heavily on surplus savings 
ment, and expanded and liberalized social 
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with his severely realistic view of the 
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dustry, and the problems facing the various federal labor boards. The con- 
cluding chapter presents (1) a defense of collective bargaining—a rather curi- 
ous discussion both from the point of view of what is actually said on the 
subject and of what has been said in the earlier chapters and (2) on 8 
governmental machinery for handling labor disputes. Regarding the latter, 
the author makes much, and rightly so, of the desirability in the establishment 
Gill of public agencies of distinguishing between disputes over “interests” and 
1 the disputes over “rights,” a distinction which was fundamental in the German 
nem- machinery under the Weimar Republic and which is recognized at the present 
ower time in the federal agencies dealing with the railroad industry in the United 
1933 States. 
rivate T. L. NorTON 
imin- 
nents, ROETHLISBERGER, J. J. and DICKSON, W. J. Management and the worker. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xxiv, 615. $4.50.) 


In the spring of 1927 the Western Electric Company started certain a 
t here mental studies to discover the relations between conditions of work and the 
nploy- incidence of fatigue and monotony among employees. It was rather confidently 
t. The expected that definite answers would be found in a year or less. 
d and This book is a detailed account of how the experiment began, how the un- 
anying suspected complexities of the problem forced upon the investigators its restate- 
nterest ment and extension again and again and prolonged the original study through 
avings five years and from the observation of five employees to more than twenty 
| social thousand. It is the inside story of a great experiment in the study of human 
relations in a factory as carried on by trained men at the plant with the collabora- 
byme tion of scientists at Harvard University in analyzing and interpreting the volu- 
aculties minous data obtained. 
of the Fatigue, monotony, rest pauses, wage incentives, supervision, and other fac- 
PA out tors were found to be inseparably bound up with the individual’s relation to the 
working unit and with this unit’s relation to the factory group as a whole. The 
informal relationships based on cliques, group sentiments and the workers’ 
appraisals of jobs and methods were found to be more potent in determining 
the workers’ morale than were the formal groups and rules set up by the man- 
agement. There was no simple answer to the problem of removing the workers’ 
inhibitions respecting output. 
To study the problem of the social satisfactions in the working environment 
5. 1939. that make the workers willing to codperate, a system of interviewing was de- 
veloped after much experimentation which won for itself the confidence and 
(Minne- respect of the employees so that they were willing to talk freely and honestly 
about whatever was on their minds, pro or con, with regard to the work or their 
ser. C, own problems outside the plant. Analysis and interpretation of these data 
enabled the management to make intelligent progress toward providing in 
- dealing connection with the work those social satisfactions which are a part of the 
e rests. worker's reward and which make him willing to codperate more effectively 
ny under in the common economic purpose of the enterprise. 
Zealand, Business managers will find the book valuable for its suggestions as to how 
1 by gor: to go about the study of their particular problem of improving morale and 
igh com fe ‘curing the benefits of increased output that come with it. Students of labor 
and social problems will find the book a mine of information as to practical 
sssing the methods of study, and this feature bulks largest in the book. 
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SHALLCROSS, R. E. ! rk: an analysis of homework regulation, 
herve and abroad. ( strial Affairs Pub. Co. 1939. Pp. xi, 257.) 

SHARP, M. and GRE« jal change and labor law. (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press >2.) 

SLICHTER, S. H. E ing industrial relations policy in the wa 
period. Industrial (New York: Industrial Relations Coun. 
selors. 1939. Pp 

STONE, N. I., assist and NELSON, S. Productivity of labor in 
she cotton-varmen no. 662. (Washington: U. S. Bur. of Labor 
Stat. 1939. Pp. vii 

SreacknEIN. O. R. 7 minimum wage standard: a study of the wage 
standard establisi tates government for the purchase of its 

(Washit Arts Press. 1939. Pp. vii, 187. $2.50.) 

The author is < Public Contracts Board, which undertakes 
the investigations secretary of Labor on fixing the prevailing 
minimum wage ; must pay when they furnish the varied 
supplies purchased States government (Public Contracts act of 
1936). Inasmuch ; vary with locality, size of establishment, 
population density nufacturing processes, policies of employers, 
length of service | nization and other minor factors, the Board 
has a task of ove xity. The author discusses the application 
of the prevailing indards in the boot and shoe, iron and 
steel, aircraft, s lustries. The presentation is weakened, 
somewhat, by the tistical data in the discussion of the sig- 
nificance of locali id shoe industry, but minimum-wage de- 
terminations in th ties are presented with much enlightening data 
gathered by the B ide information about the reasoning which 
supported the vai ns. Producing establishments are grouped 
by zones, and med ven quartile clusterings of wages are utilized 
for discovering st 
is appropriately rowing administrative spirit which seeks 
in facts the wisd The wage regulations of the NRA, WPA, 
and PWA and §¢ ng and supply contracts are relatively new 


experiments in t ithough such legal wage fixing has been § 


undertaken for tralia. New Zealand and England. This 
careful analysis of its is an important public service. 
LUCILE EAVES 


UMINSKI, S. The f he United States. (New York: House ot 
Field, 1939. Pp 
VIAU, J. M. Hour merican organized labor. (New York: Put- 
nam’s. 1939. Pp j 
This is a résu nt for shorter hours and higher wages in 
the United States tion of early events in the history of labor 
unions and of w n which has nation-wide coverage. The book 
was undoubted]; ; a textbook in Catholic schools and cal- 
leges. The writer n the attitudes of labor leaders, industrialists, 
and others towa of shorter hours and higher wages, and 
toward collective means of achieving these aims. The book 
is therefore heavily tations from the speeches of Messts. Gom- 


pers and Green, t onventions of the American Federation ot 


be regarded as “prevailing.” The book | 
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Labor, the pronouncements of the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
the Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI and Pope Leo XIII. 

Little use is made of the increasing volume of statistical materials now avail- 
able on wage rates, earnings, hours of work, and employment in specific indus- 
tries or Occupational groups. Although the treatment is historical, no clear 
picture emerges of the changing economic fortunes of any one group of work- 
ers, or of American workers in general, as the result of legislative and col- 
lective bargaining efforts to secure shorter hours and higher wages. The = 
pendix materials presented are not sufficiently dated or documented to 
useful. 

The organization of the material is confusing. There is, for example, a 
chapter on ““The teaching of the church on hours and wages” inserted between 
discussions of various aspects of the National Industrial Recovery act. Its 
connection with the other material presented is not made clear. The discussion 
of the economic as opposed to the ethical aspects of wage and hour problems, 
which is scattered through the text, would have been clearer if concentrated 
ina single chapter. 

Although elsewhere the writer shows an understanding of wage bargaining 
problems, the introductory chapter states (p. 18) that inequalities of bargain- 
ing power between workers and their employers are the result of differences 
in mental capacity in the two groups. The writer's conclusion may be summar- 
zed in the following quotation: “Labor was justified in demanding the shorten- 
ing of the former extremely long work day and work week. Labor . . . through 
the process of shortening the daily and weekly hours of labor and insisting upon 
the same or higher money wage made great headway in securing for itself some 
of the gains in economic efficiency and progress. . . . It is very probable that 
the work week as now constituted, about 40-44 hours, should be considered 
anormal work week. The problem of increasing the real wages of labor and of 
absorbing our vast army of unemployed can be solved more efficiently . . . if 
bor would insist upon a more equitable distribution of income and leave 
the length of the work week as it stands.” After some discussion of the latter 
point in relation to the findings of recent Brookings studies, Sister Viau con- 
cludes further that reduction of prices will benefit a larger proportion of the 
population than wage increases, and is therefore to be preferred as a means of 
securing a “more equitable distribution of income.” 

Giapys L. PALMER 


WacNer, A. Labor legislation in China. (Peking: Yenching Univ. 1938. Pp. iii, 
301.) 


WaicHt, C. M. Here comes labor. (New York: Macmillan. 1939. Pp. 122. 60c.) 


This little book on labor is written for popular consumption and seeks to 
«xplain such current questions as: what does labor want, where is it going, 
ind what does labor’s present resurgence mean for the average citizen? In 
answer to these questions the author points out that labor wants freedom to 
(ganize and bargain collectively, recognition of the unions by employers, and 
nore of the material goods necessary to provide a higher standard of living. 
As to where labor is going and what it means, the author makes brief observa- 
tons on labor structure (including the C.I.0.-A. F. of L. split), labor prac- 
tes, labor and politics, and New Deal labor legislation. The author views with 
‘ome concern the possibility of labor’s losing some of the freedom for which 
has fought so long through too great a reliance upon legislation. 
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Not a book its easy journalistic style and non-technical 
laneuage shi | to the average layman for whom it js 


E. B. McNatr 
ZIMAND, G. I 1940. (New York: Nat. Child Labor 


Annual report factories for the year 1938. (London 


H. M. Stations British Lib. of Information, 1939. Pp. 133 
60c.) 

Collective barga yr industry: a study of newswriters or. 
ganizations an in the mechanical trades and an anal)si 
of the effect merce of industrial conflict within the in. 
dustry. Nat. | no. 3. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1939 
Pp. x, 194. 3: 

Facilities for the uve during holidays. Stad. and rep., ser. G, 
no. 5. (Gene Internat. Li a Office. 1939. Pp. 96. 75c.) 

Hourly earnin ries (other than hosiery) September, 1938 


From Monti v., 1939, "(Washington: Supt. Docs. 193 


. 30.) 
He 0 5 and earn wear industries: caps and cloth hats, ne 
wear, work a lkerchiefs. Bull. of the Women’s Bur. no 
163-6. (Was! ). Pp. v, 22. 5c.) 
Industrial Com biennial report, 1936-1938. (Madison 
Ind. Commis ] 8.) 
Legal status of 1 ; States of America, January 1, 1938: report 


tor California n ir. no. 157-4. (Washington: Supt. Docs 
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Urban negro worker in United States, 1925-1936. Vol. II. Male negro skilled 
workers in the United States, 1930-1936. (Washington: Interior Dept. Office 
of Adviser on Negro Affairs. 1939. Pp. 87. 25c.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Consumer Credit and Economic Stability. By ROLF NUGENT. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1939. Pp. 420. $3.00.) 


This book presents the results of an investigation initiated in 1934 by 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National Recovery Administration 
and carried on with the support of the Russell Sage Foundation under the 
direction of Dr. Rolf Nugent, director of the Foundation’s Department of 
Consumer Credit Studies. It is an important contribution to the literature 
of consumer credit, making available an impressive amount of statistical 
material in a hitherto neglected field. 

In part 1 of the book Dr. Nugent traces the development of consumer 
credit and of the agencies extending it between 1800 and 1938. The treat- 
ment for the early years is necessarily general, but for the years since 1922 
a clear and comprehensive picture of the quantitative aspects of consumer 
credit is for the first time presented. Part 3 is devoted to a detailed study 
of the sources of data and the methods used in developing estimates of 
receivables of four general classes of consumer credit agencies: retail mer- 
chants, service creditors, intermediary financing agencies and cash-lending 
agencies. The fullness of the description inevitably suggests grounds for 
disagreement; but the discussion of data and method will prove extremely 
valuable to the statistician doing further work in this field and to the 
economist considering the author’s theoretical conclusions. 

Repeated warnings are given throughout the book that the estimates 
for the early years are merely crude approximations and that large potential 
etrors are inherent in the estimates even for recent years. This would appear 
especially true with respect to the estimates of receivables of service creditors 
and of the loan balances of cash-lending agencies. The regular use of foot- 
notes to indicate the sources of material and the bases of estimates contained 
in the 67 tables and charts would have increased the convenience of the 
book for reference purposes and would have decreased the danger that the 
figures will be quoted without the warnings and qualifications contained 
in the text 

Three functional categories of consumer credit are identified. The oldest 
of these, consumers’ deficit financing, is particularly difficult to measure 

ecause it represents varying proportions of the receivables of many types 
of creditors. Dr. Nugent finds that while consumers’ deficit financing 
Moves inversely with the business cycle, income-period financing and con- 
sumers’ capital financing move directly with the business cycle, their move- 
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ments depending ; in volume of retail sales. Until the 
late 1920's, credit consumption between dates when in- 
comes are paid 1 rgest category of consumer credit; but 
consumers’ capita reased as a result of competition in the 
market for cons ls until it now dominates the ag- 
gregate movemen lit, and the cyclical movements of this 
category of consut r to Dr. Nugent to be increasing in am- 
plitude 

The theoretical! be found in part 2 of the book, “‘Eco- 
nomic consequen redit fluctuations.” Taking the incom- 
plete utilization production as his point of departure, and 
relying heavily ot é r his theoretical analysis, Dr. Nugent 
concludes (p. 22 nsion of consumer credit accelerates and 
prolongs the boo: raction deepens, widens, and prolongs 
the depression.” I trol of consumers’ capital financing, the 
most volatile category er credit, is desirable in the interest of 
stability, and that best be exercised by manipulating the 
requirements wit payments and periods of amortization 
in the installment rs’ durable goods. He looks to the super- 
vision of banks u reserve system, and to the limitation of 
portfolios of bat per which meets requirements fixed by 
the “system,” as t bilizing the outstanding amount of con- 
sumer credit. Cut iuthor suggests that representatives of 
consumer financit f manufacturers of consumers’ durable 
goods participate banking authorities in the formulation 
of policies for th rms of credit. 

The theoreti ts to the present reviewer to have the 
distortion comm the business cycle in which one of the 
many elements w roduces the cycle is singled out as being 
of primary impor ny case, upon data which, though by 
far the most con r produced, are admittedly tentative in 


character. 
HENRIETTA C, JENNINGS 


WY 
Personal Finance sy M. R. NEIFELD. (New York: Harper 
029 1 
1 I 
‘An authoritat ve statement of the present legal, social 
and business stat n business throughout the country. 
Thus does the jac ribe the publication by the economist 
for the Beneficial Corporation, one of the largest operating 
units in the so-ca ield. Dr. Neifeld has written from the 
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inside and has presented the most comprehensive study that has yet appeared 
in this general area of consumer credit. In the main the work is descriptive 
and historical and presents the subject in such detail as to give a clear 
icture of this relative newcomer in lending in the United States. It is 
quite evident that the author is thoroughly convinced of the socially de- 
sirable function performed by small-loan companies, so much so that he 
does not, in the opinion of this reviewer, take proper account of the 
criticisms that have arisen in connection with lending by small-loan com- 
panies. Perhaps this is not a legitimate criticism if Dr. Neifeld is attempt- 
ing only the task of showing what these companies do rather than of pre- 
senting a complete justification for all their practices. 

The numerous statistical tables and data bear witness to the author's 
industry and to his knowledge of the subject he presents. Space permits 
only a few observations that impress one reviewer as significant and in- 
teresting. The typical borrower from a small-loan company is not so much 
interested in the rate of interest he has to pay as he is in being able to 
secure, without embarrassment, the money needed (pp. 40-41). As to the 
rate that should be fixed by law, Dr. Neifeld says that “‘too low a rate will 
not attract capital; or . . . too drastic a reduction will cause capital to leave 
the field open to operators who disregard the law” (p. 52). And yet, in 
another place he says that ‘‘the small-loan operator himself can control, as 
a matter of management policy through selection of the size of the loan 
and by elimination of the unprofitable brackets from his operations, where 
the break-even point shall come and the extent of the profits” (p. 176). 

Does this not mean that all those studies made to show what rate of 
interest is required and what profit results from a given rate (as King’s 
study for New Jersey) are inconclusive because the rate charged determines 
the clientele that will be served. The fixing of a proper rate becomes, then, 
it would seem, a sociological problem of determining what borrower is 
to be accepted rather than the simple financial problem of a rate that will 
give a reasonable return to capital invested. The lower the rate the more 
selective the clients served. Dr. Neifeld is first of the authors in this field 
to admit, by implication, the validity of this view which, if true, makes prac- 
tically worthless those studies designed to show that a given rate is requisite 
to the earning of a given return on capital. Along the same line he holds 
that when it comes down to the practical matter of comparing operations 
company by company, the yardstick of price is inadequate. The extent 
of the service and the degree to which public ae’ is best served become 
important accompaniments of a given rate” (p. 88). As to earnings, re- 

ports to various banking departments show that for 1936 earnings of small- 
loan companies, before interest on borrowed and capital funds, were 8.28 

per cent on assets used and useful in the business (p. 212). 

That competition is not sufficient to bring rates down is apparent when, 
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as Dr. Neifeld n company operations fit into the cate- of th 
gory of ‘“decre: 1s the volume of loans increases” ( Mars! 
204). One me terest rates, it would appear therefore. Peace 
is a drastic lim ber of companies relative to population Trade 
served. State: 
The author | for the capacity of the small-loan com- but it 
panies to adopt the public interest: ““To other business Co 
and industry wet rmulating Code No. 1 [under N.LR.A.}. betwt 
but to personal tisfaction that its house was swept and Hart 
garnished, the | | burning brightly before the clarion cal] twee! 
to righteousne those cowering in the economic under. years 
brush” (p. 74 1 regulation by law? M 
At the risk ngracious in commenting upon a book ayn 
so packed with the reviewer expresses regret that the conce 
bibliography (n tive’) omits mention of the only serious addu 
criticism of sm perations that has appeared in this jour- men 
nal. It also giv . round-table discussion of this general TI 
subject, favoral t the annual meeting of the American inter 
Economic Associ the ] 
CLYDE OLIN FISHER In | 
W esle tistic 
ster] 
The Pound Ste be Balances of Payments of the Sterling the 
Area. By | New York: Scudder, Stevens and Clark i” 
1939. Pp 
These eight r area, for the years 1931-38, are a ve 
bold innovatior pecial-area balances of payments. That tn 
type of study Dr. Rufus S. Tucker, in his tables of sf 
payments betwe ; and each continent; see the Com- we 
merce Departm lance of International Payments of the ™ 
United State 
Five years la was advanced to cover payments be- [ 
tween two cou f payments between the United States e 
and the United 1928, by the reviewer, first appeared in a 
Commerce Re he Department of Commerce. A year oat 
later Professor . similar study for that weekly. bi 
A Franco-A! 1yments, by the reviewer, appeared in 
The Annalist, } \ Japanese-American study, by Her- i 
bert M. Bratter Commerce Reports, January 19, 1931 bo 
An annual set \merican studies, by Herbert Marshall re 
*C, O. Fisher, nnecticut Experience,” Am. Econ. Rev., June, 
1929, pp. 18 


The Small-l Econ, Rev. Suppl., March, 1931, pp. 11-26. 
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of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was begun at about that time; Mr. 
Marshall's able work was the principal base of a study by the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation. When George N. Peek was special adviser on Foreign 
Trade, around 1935, special-area studies of payments between the United 
States and each of numerous countries were made; these, however, were 
but indifferently done and received little attention. 

Colonial studies began with a highly enlightening survey of payments 
between the United States and the Philippines by Dr. Tucker in the 
Harvard Business Review, October, 1929. Official surveys of payments be- 
tween The Netherlands and its principal colony were begun about three 
years ago. 

Mr. de Vegh’s report must be noted by every student of balances of 
payments, if only to appraise the results of serious research with a new 
concept. Those results seem, however, rather thin. Definite conclusions, 
adduced from the new balances of payments, are few. De Vegh is com- 
mendably cautious in his reservations. 

The author displays impressively broad and detailed knowledge of 
international dealings in recent years. Especially valuable is his report on 
the Exchange Equalization Account of the Bank of England (pp. 90-99). 
In later pages he lists reasons for concluding—not directly from his sta- 
tistics—that ‘“‘weakness and dangers . . . combine to make the pound 
sterling a very poor risk” (p. 111). “A stoppage of gold purchases by 
the United States Treasury . . . would precipitate a major crisis in the 
position of the pound” (p. 110). 

De Vegh’s method of bulking the international payments of 12 coun- 
tries, identified as within the sterling area, seems dubious. A balance of 
payments must have a definite period and a sharp area. And the sterling 
area has but vague boundaries. The ‘“‘full sterling-reserve’’ countries seem 
lefinite enough (p. 8); but some of the countries “holding sterling re- 
serves’ are in a changing twilight zone. (The omission of Greece from 
the latter group is a minor oversight.) At most, should not the author 
have confined his studies to the “full sterling-reserve’’ area? 

De Vegh counts new gold production as a balance-of-payments credit 
(pp. 19, 21, and 28-9). Gold does possess “unlimited marketability” 
(p. 18), and it is the very sinew of sterling exchange; but should it 
enter any balance of payments until it has left the producing country or 
been earmarked there? Would it not have been better to exclude new 
gold production from the tables but cover it in detail in the text? As 
fegards one important gold-producing country (Canada), the reviewer 


tind 


is that, marginally, gold strongly tends “to follow the loan.” If this 


should be found true of South Africa, also, new gold production can be 
counted upon for sterling support only guardedly. 


Ray Ovip HALL 
Washington, D.C. 
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MUHLENHOFF, H. Die englische Wahrungsabwertung und die wirtschaftlichen 
Wechsellagen, (Jena: Fischer. 1939. Pp. viii, 136. RM. 5.) 

Rose, M. and Horne, R. L. Money. Rev. ed. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1939. Pp. 43. 25c.) 

SCHNEIDER, F. P. Zur Theorie der Goldwahrung. (Jena: Fischer. 1939. Pp. viii, 
176. RM. 7.50.) 

STEFFEN, R. T. Cases on commercial and investment paper. (Chicago: Founda- 
tion Press. 1939. Pp. 965. $6.) 

THORNTON, # he paper credit of Great Britain. Edited by F. A. VON HAYEK. 
(New Yc.x. . rrar and Rinehart. 1939. Pp. 368. $3.50.) 


This volume is a reprint of Henry Thornton’s famous Enquiry into the Na- 
ture and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great Britain, first published in London 
in 1802. In addition to the Enguiry, the volume contains three appendixes, the 
first presenting the evidence of Henry Thornton before committees of secrecy 
of both Houses of Parliament on the Bank of England, March and April, 1797. 
Appendix 2 consists of some of Thornton’s manuscript notes on the Bank 
restriction (1804) ; and the last appendix comprises two speeches by Thornton 
on the Bullion report, in 1811. 

So much for the reprints. The publishers secured the services of F. A. v. 
Hayek to edit the volume, and Hayek’s introduction of some 63 pages adds 
materially in the interest of the book. The introduction is biographical in 
character, the first part describing the man Thornton, his inheritance and his 
environment, the second section dealing more largely with Thornton’s work 
and the value of his contributions. Some excellent bibliographical notes are also 
appended to the introduction. 

The publishers are to be congratulated in undertaking the reprinting of this 
and other outstanding early works, now out of print and difficult to obtain. 
Through this undertaking, known as ‘“The Library of Economics,” students will 
be enabled at a moderate price to possess their own copies of the more famous 
books and studies of these brilliant early economists. 


FREDERICK A. BRADFORD 


WATKINS, L. L. Commercial banking reform in the United States, with especial 
reference to the 100 per cent plan and the regulation of interest rates on bank 
deposits, Michigan bus. stud., vol. viii, no. 5. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan 
Bur. of Bus, Res. 1938. Pp. 133. $1.) 


This monograph is divided into two parts, the first dealing with programs of 
regulation and reform, and the second with the regulation of interest on de- 
posits. The bulk of part 1 is taken up with an analysis and appraisal of the 100 
per cent reserve plan. Professor Watkins considers a number of plans coming 
under this general head, subjects them to analysis and criticism, and finally 
concludes that a compromise system is probable. 

The second part constitutes a well-rounded discussion, including historical 
background, of the regulation of interest on bank deposits, and contains some 
acute suggestions on the part of the author in respect to the possibility of credit 
control through alterations in such interest rates by the regulatory authority. 

Perhaps the most pertinent criticism of this interesting study, and a relatively 
minor one, is that the title is too comprehensive. A number of significant phases 
of commercial banking reform are not considered or are mentioned only cas- 
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viewed not as a finished instrument of revenue, but as one in process, 
shaped by many influences. The economic and social setting, the political 
issues, the debates in Congress, the work of committees, the decisions of 
judges, and the task of administration all find a place in the pages of this 
book. The discussion is often illuminated—and most effectively—by side 
lights. Thus in locating the origin of the movement for an income tax, 
the state of residence of each member of Congress introducing a bill for 
an income tax is given. The influence of Secretary (then Representative ) 
Hull’s study of British income tax is shown in the first draft of the income- 
tax law of 1913 which he prepared. Side lights of a different kind are 
given by well-chosen quotations from newspapers, political speeches, biog- 
raphies, and by occasional characterizations of leading figures in the events 
described. The facts behind the facts are not neglected. Here is no dry 
tale of tax changes but living history. 

The reviewer was particularly impressed with the first two chapters, 
which treat the origin and beginning of income taxation. They trace the 
way from a movement arising out of social and economic conditions in 
the West and South to a statute of Congress and an amendment to the 
Constitution, and make of it a story at once convincing and interesting. 
The next eighteen, the body of the book, may be characterized as an excel- 
lent history of the operations of the income tax. The last four chapters 
attract the student of taxation because of the broad issues that they examine 
in the light of the preceding historical material. The answers are, as would 
be expected from the treatment, in the historical emphasis. 

This book bears the marks of solid, painstaking scholarship. But it was 
written for the reader. The sentences and paragraphs used yield clear 
meanings. The numerous tables and charts included are used effectively. 
And the result is not only instructive but interesting. In short, here is a 
work of outstanding quality. 

M. SLADE KENDRICK 

Cornell University 


The Treasury and Monetary Policy, 1933-1938. By G. GRIFFITH JOHNSON, 
Jr. Harvard Univ. Dept. of Govt. ser. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press. 1939. Pp. 230.) 

Entering office at the nadir of the depression, the public in a tragic | state, 
the Roosev elt Administration, with a mandate from the people to “save 
them,” chose to take first, for the way out, what were considered extraor- 
dinary measures in the money and banking field. But in this area there 
had been nurtured the tradition that politics and money should be kept 

‘part, that credit control was something to be reserved for an independent, 
non-political agency. This, indeed, was a paradoxical situation in a sup- 
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York? The Roosevelt Administration undertook to achieve recovery not 
merely through monetary instruments but by comprehensive fiscal pro- 
grams. Upon the present state of complexity and interdependence in our 
social order are thus piled a maze of intricate and subtle threads of money, 
credit, and finance, the vast influence of which is evident with profound 
consequences for the future. 

In the new order of things, Dr. Johnson holds that the broad socio- 
economic problems facing the country purporting to be a democracy are 
properly subject to parliamentary direction and executive control, that the 
monetary and fiscal problems are necessarily bound up with them, and that 
the solution of them all definitely rests with the government. There are 
dangers in the political management of money and credit to be sure, but 
these are considered relatively insignificant in view of the breakdown of 
capitalistic democratic economy. The work is a good descriptive and ana- 
lytical survey of the development of monetary policies during those years 
of rapid change. In organization and balanced judgment, it leaves little 
to be desired. Although the author allows no doubt of his preference for 
democracy and of his desire to maintain democratic controls, he admits 
that this is one of the important problems awaiting solution in the future. 


LAWRENCE CLARK 
Hunter College 


State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. By HENRY J. BITTERMANN. (New York: 
Mentzer Bush. 1938. Pp. x, 550. $4.00.) 

Although Professor Bittermann does not claim to have given a definitive 
treatment of the subject of state and federal grants-in-aid, his book easily 
ranks as the most comprehensive study that has yet been made in the 
United States. It is essentially an analytical inquiry into the use of the 
subvention from the standpoints both of finance and administration. The 
importance of such a study is apparent from the fact that the annual ex- 
penditure for grants-in-aid now approximates a billion dollars, while the 
states “expend about a fourth of their revenues in this way.” Federal grants 
have come into much prominence recently because of the broad and exten- 
sive relief program, yet state subventions have occurred over a much longer 
period and have been, in the main, of much greater fiscal significance. 

The grant-in-aid, as used by Professor Bittermann, is a subsidy from a 
higher to a lower order of government “to defray part of the cost of a 
service administered by the local authority.” The central government 
usually imposes certain restrictions or conditions under which funds must 
be administered. The purpose of subsidies has been primarily to improve 
the standard of local services or to effect a given minimum of efficiency, 
though not to reduce the standards of all localities to the same level of 
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siven standards or to undertake new services. A program of reform may 
be facilitated when opposition would be offered to direct control by a 
central authority. The author feels that an extension of grants to include 
new services might well be made, especially in the fields of public health, 
social security, and general education. It might even be advantageous for 
the states to aid the municipalities in the more debatable realm of crime 
control and police work. One may agree with Professor Bitterman’s final 
conclusion that the grant-in-aid “is the most practicable way of reéstab- 
lishing an equilibrium between central and local finance.” 
TIPTON R. SNAVELY 
University of Virginia 


German Financial Policies, 1932-1939. By KENYON E. Poove. Harvard 
econ. stud. 66. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 276. 
$3.50.) 


The purpose of this study is to analyze the financial aspects of Germany’s 
attempts to raise production and employment above the low levels of 1931. 
The author makes no attempt to cover all phases of economic life. In par- 
ticular, he passes over the international side of the question, on the ground 
that proper treatment would require a separate volume. Obviously his 
interest in the monetary and financial repercussions of a public expenditure 
policy is deep and thorough-going, and his acquaintance with the conclu- 
sions of others is sufficiently wide. No approval or disapproval of a ‘‘politi- 
cal” nature appears in the text and no speculation as to the future of the 
German economy in war-time conditions has been permitted to appear. 

The writer himself puts emphasis upon the sequence of the four chapters. 
Chapter 1 deals with recovery measures precedent to the public works pro- 
grams, and attempts to show that despite the apparent failure of Briining’s 
and Papen’s measures a groundwork was laid for greater success under 
Hitler. Papen’s tax remission plan, decreed on September 4, 1932, has been 
called a failure because it did not measurably raise the volume of employ- 
ment and production. But it was unnecessarily complicated and it was not 
given a thorough trial. It may still be argued that such a scheme has ad- 
vantages, given careful provisions and favorable conditions. In conclusion, 
we are reminded that an important advantage of tax remission over public 
works is that, while the latter involve management by the state, tax remis- 
sion, once started, operates automatically and encourages the government 
to remain within its traditional functions. 

Under the title, “The financing of the upswing, 1932-1939,” the 
hundred-and-some pages of chapter 2 include discussion of the methods 
open to the German government, the financing of public works, the part 
played by the intricate banking mechanism, the Reich public debt, and the 
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The purpose is to develop tax implications in terms of the existing state and 
local tax system chiefly by: (1) determining the relative importance of realty, 
tangible personalty, and intangible personalty; (2) ascertaining the nature of 
their distribution in relation to size of estates; (3) finding the distribution of 
representative and non-representative intangibles in intangible personalty ; and 
(4) establishing a breakdown of intangible personalty into its important types. 

It is stated (pp. 7, 10) that the 7,992 estates ‘subject to analysis” represent 
all estates probated during the three years, yet it seems unusual that all estates 
probated were also inventoried. Hall relies too heavily on probate records as a 
source of accurate data on distribution of property among living persons. 
Moreover, shortcomings of inventory appraisals as a basis for determining 
precisely the relative distribution of realty, tangible personalty, and intangible 
personalty are not fully explored. The findings, however, compare approxi- 
mately with results of six similar studies and the Federal Trade Commission 
sufvey. 

The relative importance of realty, tangible personalty, and intangible per- 
sonalty in all counties for the three years is 39.67, 3.29, and 57.04 per cent 
respectively. Intangibles are subject neither to property nor income tax in Wash- 
ington. 

The larger the estate the greater the proportion of intangible property found 
in it. In estates of $100,000 and above, 77.63 per cent of property held con- 
sists of intangibles. Holdings of federal, state, and local securities are relatively 
small, even in large estates. 

Of all estates, 82.27 per cent were valued at less than $10,000 and these 
held only 26.21 per cent of total property value, and 16.56 per cent of total 
intangible personalty, but 38.29 per cent of total realty. 

Realty comprises over half the value of properties in rural estates as against 
38.48 per cent for urban estates. 

Conclusions are that the tax system is regressive, unequal in burden, fails 
to touch intangibles, and relies excessively on sales and excise taxes. The 
property tax falls entirely on 42.96 per cent of total property. This statement 
of exact percentage seems a bit unguarded. Finally, Hall suggests that a net 
income tax (Washington has none) is the most effective method of taxing 
intangible personalty yet devised. 

This monograph, despite criticisms made above, constitutes a contribution to 
the literature of wealth distribution and that of taxation. 


Roy C. CAVE 
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writers not only in advocating the exemption of a minimum of subsistence but 
also in urging effective progression throughout the tax system by a gradual 
process which would place more reliance upon the personal income tax. It 
may be placed advantageously upon moderate incomes, as long as the level of 
subsistence income is not taxed, and produce $200,000,000 or more revenues 
for the federal government. 

The difficulties involved in an effort to define subsistence income are frankly 
admitted, but they need not preclude the exemption of a minimum which 
would lend itself to convenient measurement by selecting an arbitrary, if neces- 
sary, but reasonable, minimum income. The fiscal advantages and disadvantages 
of the proposal are freely admitted, and it is conceded that a broadening of the 
personal income-tax base might increase the instability of the tax collections. 
A larger use of progressive personal income taxation is proposed primarily as 
a revenue reform which will heighten public revenues and apportion their 
burdens more equitably, but the tax system would also be pode 2 ae to lessen 
the evil effects of the extreme poverty at the bottom of the income scale. 

ALFRED G. BUEHLER 
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ception. The population pyramid is losing its broad base. In the United 
States (1930) there are fewer children under 5 than between 5 and 10 
years of age. In England and Wales (1931), there are fewer children in 
the 0-5 and 5-10 age groupings than in that of 10-15 years. American 
population students are predicting a stationary population in the not-distant 
future. Dr. Charles is more pessimistic (and rash) in estimating an actual 
and catastrophic decline for England and Wales. 

I am not competent to criticize Mr. Reddaway’s economic theorizing. 
So far as I am concerned there are so many variables and so many unknowns 
that the procedure rapidly loses all contact with reality. Be that as it may, 
he regards the economic outlook for the near future (considering mainly 
employment, national income, public finance, and international trade), 
as at least potentially favorable. There are, however, two overriding pro- 
visos: that (1) general unemployment and (2) war can be avoided. It is 
probably unfair to quote him (that is the risk all prophets run), but on 
page 198 he states (the preface is dated March, 1939): “Indeed, a major 
war would simply make our whole discussion of public finance (if not 
the whole of this book) virtually irrelevant.”” Nevertheless, much that he 
says regarding such matters as the aging of the population is practical and 
pertinent. 

MaurRIcE R. DAVIE 

Yale University 
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THOMPSON, E. T., editor. Race relations and the race problem: a definition and 
an analysis, (Dutham: Duke Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xv, 338. $3.50.) 


This group of essays attempts to set the race problem of the United States, 
especially the negro problem, in a broad setting of theory of race relationships 
and an analysis of conditions affecting struggles of races for land and status. 
No new material is presented; but the focussing of interpretation upon the 
single racial situation with side glances at the Oriental in the Western States 
gives peculiar potency to contributions of the authors. 

The theoretical bases of the discussion are set forth in the consideration by 
R. E. Park of “The nature of race relations.” Statistical material about the 
racial balance of births and deaths is analyzed by S. J. Holmes. The foundations 
of traditional race relationships in the South are found in the plantation which 
seems to be synonymous with the system of chattel slavery. The two castes in 
the South coterminated by race and classes within those castes, primarily the 
mulatto, is the theme of two essays. Racial conflict and competition furnish 
material for four discussions. 

Two characteristics the essays have in common: each is quite readable and 
cach aids in achieving the purpose of the volume “to organize a discussion of 
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This comprehensive survey of demographic statistics assembles in convenient 
form the more important official data available. Included are population com- 
position by age, sex, nationality, race, religion, and marital status; birth rates, 
death rates, fecundity rates, rates of natural increase, and net reproduction 
rates; trends in marriage, divorce, stillbirths, and illegitimate births; births 
according to month of the year and age of the mother; life expectancy tables 
and classification of principal causes of death. In some cases data for specific 
countries are broken down into provinces or geographic subdivisions; in the 
case of the United States, figures for the country as a whole are frequently 
supplemented by those for the states of New York, Illinois, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. A notable omission is that of rural-urban composition. The useful- 
ness of the volume would be increased by showing more of the data in per- 
centage form. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 


Urban population in the United States from the first census (1790) to the fifteenth 
census (1930). (Washington: U. S. Bur. of the Census. 1939. Pp. 11.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Who Gets the Money? A Study in the Economics of Scarcity and Plenty. 
By WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH. Rev. ed. (New York: Harper. 1939. 
Pp. xiii, 122. $1.50.) 


The present work is a revision of another published in 1934 having the 
same title. The revamping has, unfortunately, eliminated none of the 
cardinal fallacies mentioned by the present writer in his discussion of the 
book in the American Economic Review of March, 1935. 

As in the earlier edition, the antiquated doctrine that only manual 
workers in such industries as manufacturing, construction, mining, and 
agriculture are true producers, forms the basis of much of the argument. 
The rewards of persons engaged in domestic service, trade, banking and 
finance, government, health work, teaching, and the practice of law are 
held to constitute an “‘overhead,” the expense of carrying which is over- 
burdening the “productive” members of society. All interest, dividends, 
rents, royalties, and entrepreneurial rewards are likewise counted as part 
of this “overhead.” 

Dr. Rautenstrauch still appears to be worried by the fact that, with 
increasing income, the American family demands more luxuries and enter- 
tainment rather than more bread and shoes. He seems also to believe that 
in the wages of this “producing” class we find the only significant source 
of that purchasing power which makes the wheels of industry revolve. 
A large part of the income of the “non-productive” members of society 
is tacitly assumed to be hoarded. 

The book would be improved by greater consistency in definitions and 
use of terms. For example, despite the fact that chapter 2 begins by stating 
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that precise defin il to clear thinking, we find such conflicts 
as the following ipital’’ is defined as “things we have 
made which are making of other things,” but on the next 
page, ‘‘capital is be “that income which is paid for the 
use of capital wl | exists in the form of money, credit, 
machinery, build vatents, or other rights.” Evidently the 
kind of capital f i] income is derived is entirely different 
from the kind of fined in the earlier paragraph. 

In chapter 5, | | presents figures indicating that, in such 
fields of industry ring, electric light and power, construction, 
mining, and rail n, the share of labor in the total value 
product has been sharply curtailed during the past twenty 
years, with the 1 y to buy and consume the products of 
industry has dim in extent as to reduce greatly industrial 
activity. It appear t the author has been misled by choosing 
1919, a decided! r, as a base for his index numbers. Dr. 
Robert F. Martit Industrial Conference Board has com- 
puted for the yea inclusive the percentage distribution of 
the realized incor various industries. The following decen- 
nial averages co! book, National Income in the United 
States, 1799-1938 jare of wages and salaries in the realized 
national income | ral tendency to shrink. 

Electric light Mining and 
M d power quarrying Transportation 
1899-1908 58.0 74.5 66.7 
1928-1937 39.7 71.6 74.6 

Only in the ca ght and power industry has there been 
any marked decl rtionate share going to the employees. 
A slight fall in t f mining and quarrying has been much 
more than offset in the case of transportation. Further- 
more, the author to show that a dollar of wages or salaries 
constitutes any 1 r than does a dollar of dividends or 
interest. 

Dr. Rautenstra ; charts indicating that income is becoming 
more and more hands of the favored few. How the 
data appearing t tion have been derived is not explained. 
Since careful stud tigators indicate no marked change in 
the relative distri this oversight is unfortunate. 

The final conc is that the only feasible way of putting 
the unemployed | | making our nation’s productive m2 
chinery operate ef blish a socialistic state. 


WILLFoRD I. KING 
N Y VR l 


tion 
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NEW BOOKS 


Aronovicl, C. Housing the masses. (New York: Wiley. 1939. Pp. xv, 291. 


$3.50.) 


Years of experience in teaching both housing and community planning have 
not only ss pe Dr. Aronovici with the ability to evade grappling with solely 
the immediate objectives involved but they have also fortified him with the 
ability to expound the long-range aspects of housing. 

Dr. Aronovici deprecates the tendency on the part of many persons to de- 
pend too much on the experience of other countries in planning programs look- 
ing to betterments of American housing conditions. The volume is by no means 
a case study. It is one, however, which might well be assimilated by diagnosti- 
cians of housing problems as a preventive against observations too narrowly 
clinical. Unfortunately it is too often overlooked that factors which have been 
causative agents in the housing problem do antedate by generations existing 
structures and conditions upon which attention is focussed. Land, population, 
money, earning power, traditions of law, of architecture are some of these 
factors. Pointedly handled as they are by Aronovici in their relation to present- 
day situations they have given to the book a definite quality of solidity. This 
quality is borne out also by the chapter on “Housing literature” which is a 
distinct departure from the customary assembly of bare references. The un- 
usual illustrations are especially deserving of commendation. 

A. R. HAssE 


BocarDus, E. S. The development of social thought. (New York: Longmans 


Green. 1940. Pp. viii, 564. $3.50.) 


BooDIN, J. E. The social mind: foundations of social philosophy. (New York: 


Macmillan. 1939. Pp. 604. $3.50.) 


Borsonl, R. Prosperity and security: a study in realistic economics. (New York: 


Harper. 1938. Pp. ix, 319. $3.) 


It has long been a fashionable pastime to caricature economic theorists as 
scholastics, prattling away in happy ignorance of actual economic behavior. Mr. 
Borsodi launches still another assault on these battered veterans. While there 
are incidental references to the problems of security and prosperity, the book 
is primarily a critique of economics and an attempt to turn the errant science 
into more fruitful paths. 

The critical part of the book contains a number of accurate and suggestive 
observations. It must be admitted that economics has been concerned with the 
factory system to the neglect of small-scale and household production. It is also 
true that economists have tended to confuse production and acquisition, and 
7 often under-estimated the importance of force and fraud in economic 
affairs. 

While Mr. Borsodi wins these skirmishes with relative ease, his campaign 
as a whole is unsuccessful. His criticism of economics centers on its abstract 
character (the words “abstract” and “abstraction” occur seven times in one 
sentence on page 65). He fails to realize that this is a necessary characteristic 
of any science, and that the type of economics which he advocates would be at 
least as abstract as the doctrines which he denounces. Indeed, when he begins 
to erect his own economic principles, the author proliferates abstractions with 
the fertility of a medieval theologian. ‘The law of authority,” “the law of 
personality,” “the principle of justice,” “the principle of obligation” and the 
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ject, and the author has made a substantial contribution to a better under- 
standing of the principles, the = and the technology necessary to 
productive research in the social field. 

JOHN A. BROWNELL 


FisHeR, A. G. B. Economic self-sufficiency. Pamph. on world affairs, no. 4. 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1939. Pp. 32. 15c.) 

Francis, B. H. and FeRGusoN, D. G. What will social security mean to you? 
(Cambridge: Am. Inst. for Econ. Res. 1939. $1.) 

GwEoNSE, H. D. Organized scarcity and public policy: monopoly and its impli- 
cations. Pub. policy pamph. no. 30. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1939. 
Pp. iv, 53. 25c.) 

Hacoop, M. J. Mothers of the South: portraiture of the white tenant farm woman. 
(Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1939. Pp. vii, 252. $2.) 

HazaRD, J. N. Soviet housing law. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 
182. $2.50.) 

HoLLis, F. Social case work in practice: six case studies. (New York: Family 
Welfare Assoc. 1939. Pp. 323. $2.50.) 

Hoyt, H. The structure and growth of residential neighborhoods in American 
cities. (Washington: Fed. Housing Admin. 1939. Pp. vi, 178. $1.50.) 

Knott, W. D. The influence of tax-leeway on educational adaptability: a study 
of the relationship of residual or potential economic ability, expressed as tax- 
leeway, to educational adaptations in the state of New York: Contribs. to 
educ. no. 785. (New York: Bur. of Pubs., Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 
1939. Pp. x, 84. $1.60.) 

LinpsTROM, D. E. The church in rural life. (Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press. 
1939. Pp. xiv, 145. 85c.) 

Liitce, F. Wohnungswirtschaft: eine systematische Darstellung unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der deutschen Wohnungswirtschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 1940. 
Pp. xvi, 312. RM. 16.50.) 

PANUNZIO, C. M. Major social institutions: an introduction. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1939. Pp. 631. $3.50.) 

ROSEN, J. Das Existenzminimum in Deutschland : Untersuchungen iiber die Unter- 
grenze der Lebenshaltung. (Ziitich: Oprecht. 1939. Pp. 90.) 

This volume reports an investigation of the standard of living among the 
unemployed in Berlin, based upon the returns of a questionnaire during the 
summer of 1933. Probably it is the first statistical study of the living conditions 
of German households with lower incomes. The questionnaire registers the 
accounts of a week. The households studied are divided into five groups: those 
with children, those without children, those composed of single persons, those 
with incidental income, and those without incidental income. The total mem- 
bership of the 89 households is 258. 

The incomes of the unemployed are fundamentally different from those of 
the employed. Wages, incidental earnings, money assistance and natural pro- 
duce are the forms of income from private sources. Support, money aid and 
natural produce are the forms of income from public sources. The households 
teceived almost 30 per cent of their income from private sources; whereas some 
70 per cent came from public sources. 

General observation and the study show from year to year an increased 
worsening of the condition of both employers and unemployed. The process 
of pauperization for the family of the unemployed consists essentially in the 
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TEAD, O. New adventures in democracy: practical applications of the democratic 
idea. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. xi, 229. $2.) 

VERNON, H. M. Health in relation to occupation. (New York: Oxford. 1939. 
Pp. 363. $4.50.) 

WickENS, D. L. Differentials in housing costs. Bull. 75. (New York: Nat. Bur. 
of Econ. Res. 1939. Pp. 15. 25c.) 

Mr. Wickens relates measured regional differentials in housing costs, as 
opposed to local differentials, to the basic requirements underlying apeaie 
in housing problems. Thus, section 1 of the bulletin emphasizes differentials 
according to geographic regions and according to density of population. Section 
2 describes other differentials and considers the influence of the more important 
factors which aid in their explanation and interpretation. Included in the 
factors are differences arising from the age distr bution of existing houses, 
differences in land costs, in materials used and facilities offered, etc. 

Inasmuch as the quantitative measures employed in the bulletin are primarily 
in terms of housing existing in 1930, the year of the latest census, Mr. Wickens 
anticipates questions as to the adequacy of description of housing costs meas- 
ured by costs of existing housing alone and also whether the differentials re- 
vealed for 1930 are indicative of current differentials. Evidence is produced 
which would make it seem likely that differentials prevailing in 1930 still hold 
in the main. 


A. R. HAssE 


Consumer expenditures in the United States: estimates for 1935-36. (Washing- 
ton: Nat. Resources Committee. 1939. Pp. ix, 195. 50c.) 

Codperative marketing of dairy products. Citc. C-116. (Washington: Farm 
Credit Admin., Codp. Res. and Serv. Div. 1939. Pp. 47. 10c.) 

Family income and expenditures, plains and mountain region. Patt 1. Family 


income. Misc. pub. 345. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric. 1939. Pp. 330. 
30c. ) 


Urban and rural housing. (Geneva: League of Nations. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xxxvi, 159. 80c.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


Old-Age Security: Social and Financial Trends. By MARGARET GRANT. 
Report prepared for the Committee on Social Security. (Washington: 
Committee on Social Security, Social Sci. Res. Council. 1939. Pp. xiii, 
261. $2.50.) 


This is a study of the financial and related aspects of the contributory 
old-age insurance systems of Germany, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and 
Sweden and of the non-contributory old-age pension systems of Denmark, 
Great Britain, New Zealand, and Australia, All of these countries except 
the last two were visited by Miss Grant and these two by Professor Robert 
Murray Haig, who turned over to Miss Grant information on old-age 
security collected in a fiscal problems study. Barring certain points subse- 


quently discussed, the treatment is exceptionally well done and unusually 
accurate. 
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alone, can be cited as supporting the plan of “look ahead only five years”’ 
which has now been incorporated in the American law. 

EpWIN E. WITTE 
University of Wisconsin 


NEW BOOKS 


BAKER, H. Social security: selected list of references on unemployment, old age 
and survivors’, and health insurance. Rev. ed. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Ind. Rel. Section. 1939. Pp. 28.) 

DICKINSON, F. G. Insurance looks at the 1940's. Address at 60th anniversary 
banquet of Western Underwriters Assoc. (Chicago: Western Underwriters 
Assoc. 1939. Pp. 22.) 


There are four important prophecies which the author considers the most 
characteristic. First of all, the growth of population in the United States will 
be negligible. However, inside the almost stationary population “practically 
two-thirds of the odd million increase in the next four decades will be in the 
retired group.” The nation will become more age-conscious and still less class- 
conscious. A second trend of importance to insurance will be that American 
wealth will increase in homes, be less in factories, and school buildings will be 
converted into homes for the old. I completely agree with these two arguments, 
but I doubt whether the third will be realized—namely, “that the average level 
of business activity in the coming decade will be about half-way between the two 
levels of the 1930's and the high levels of the 1920's.” It is to be assumed that 
this sentence was written before the new world war had started. At least, the 
author believes that government control “has reached or passed its peak.” 
However, he is rather careful in regard to the future trend as to federal control 
instead of dealing with 49 state insurance departments. 

ALFRED MANES 


EMMERSON, H. C. and LASCELLES, E. C. P. Guide to the Unemployment Insur- 

ance acts. (London: Longmans Green. 6s.) 
ForD, P. Incomes, means tests and personal responsibility. (London: P. S. King. 
1939. Pp. ix, 86. 5s.) 
In this study Mr. Ford, a professor of economics at University College, 
Southampton, considers briefly several important problems connected with 
social insurance in England. His findings should likewise prove valuable to 
social security administrators in this country. 
Since the competitive system, he writes, depends to some degree upon in- 
security “to stimulate the worker to find a new and better market for his 
labour and to induce in him habits of foresight and thrift” (p. 2), the state 
must seek to combine individualism with collective aid. Such a task involves 
all of the difficulties of combining any two opposed principles. If the state pays 
the worker excessive relief, necessary stimulation to independent labor is par- 
tially eliminated. If the relief payment is small, the worker and his family 
may suffer or others not morally or legally responsible may be called upon to 
augment the inadequate collective aid. 

Professor Ford proceeds to examine the theoretical and administrative prob- 
lems of the means test which is society's method for supplying aid without 
discouraging initiative. He throws new light on the subject by a statistical 
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ponsibility and of the persons upon whom 
h a study, he says, cannot “‘settle the prob. 
vide ‘‘a numerical basis to which all oy; 
15). 
enquiry are the two principles on which 
s the author. The “‘strict enquiry,” however, 
rather than on family liability regulations 
Consistency should also be attempted as be. 
ns and as between regulations of different 
rd offers his statistical study as a basis of 
ns tests more scientific. 
FRANK T. DE VYVER 


mean to you? (Cambridge: Am. Inst. 


ition insurance, including employers’ liz- 
tk: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. xviti, 707. $5.) 
(New York: Modern Age Books. 1939 


y of the Millbank Memorial Fund is a 
argument for health insurance and a na. 
ompact historical review of the contro- 
vers most of the recent surveys and the 
ral government (legislative, executive, and 


nomics and public health. There is a wealth 
ny sources, as well as a selected list of 
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ise against experience rating in unemploy- 
no. 2. (New York: Ind. Rel. Counselors 


fined as ‘‘the American contribution to the 
is a companion document to The Cas 
yment Compensation and a Proposes 

1 Donald M. Smith. To this reviewer Messts 
the better case. In spite of poor organization 
ure clear: The purposes ascribed to expeti- 

h other when practical methods are devised 
might be possible to reward stability o! 
cisely the social costs of unemployment 11 
ropriate arrangements ; but both ends cannot 
ls, and one must be pursued at the expense 
rs do not believe any scheme can be devised 
s for all industry. They challenge the theory 
sure of the amount of unemployment 
employment stability” can be measured by 
is of stabilization by one firm can be copies 
stability within the whole system of bus 
inemployment is “caused” by employers 
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hom and that reducing their taxes will give them incentive not to ‘‘cause”’ it, and take 
srob- the much more realistic position that unemployment is a market phenomenon, 
| our a reflection of the general rate of spending for which society as a whole is 
responsible. 
hich Even if such stabilization and allocation of responsibility were definable and 
ever. possible of achievement, would the result be desirable when realized? “With 
tions 10,000,000 unemployed and the labor supply increasing at half million a 
s be. year,” ask the authors, “is not stabilization of employment absurd except in 
erent terms of expansion rather than a stagnant stability of employment?’’ May not 
sis of experience rating even discourage employers from taking risks which might lead 
to expansion ? May not stabilization of employment and unemployment at pres- 
TER ent levels and a long-time concentration of unemployment upon certain groups 
have far more serious social consequences than the instability represented by 
high turnover rates ? 
tae ‘The authors have marshalled effectively most of the arguments ever presented 
i against experience rating, and have added some of their own. Since the issue 
ae has been raised and pressed by a number of firms which have been able to 


stabilize employment, it is well to have attention called to the difference be- 
tween economies for individual firms and the economics of an industrial system. 
E. WIGHT BAKKE 


1939. 


d isa 
: an WinsLow, C. M. and CLarRK, K. R. Profit sharing and pension plans: their crea- 
oo tion and tax effect. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 1939. Pp. xiii, 192. 


re, and 
wealth 
list of 


Brief reading lists on the Social Security act, including references on the amend- 
ments of 1939. (Washington: Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board. 
1939. Pp. 12. 5c.) 

Compilation of the social security laws, including the Social Security act amend- 


, JR. ments of 1939 and other enactments of the 76th Congress, 1st Session. (Wash- 
ington: Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board. 1939. Pp. 92.) 

m ploy- Industrial Commission of Wisconsin: Workmen's Compensation act, with amend- 

nselors ments to October 22, 1939. (Madison: Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
1939. Pp. 122.) 

1 to the Insuring through your farmers’ mutual, Circ. E-15. (Washington: Farm Credit 

be Case Admin. 1939. Pp. 12. Sc.) 

roposed Outline of employer's duties under the Social Security act and the Internal Revenue 

Messrs code as amended August, 1939. (Washington: Social Security Board and Bur. 

nization of Internal Revenue. 1939. Pp. 14.) 

) experi: Progress of state insurance funds under workmen's compensation, a quarter cen- 

devised tury of American experience. Bull. 30. (Washington: Labor Standards Div. 

pility of 1939. Pp. 42. 15c.) 

ment in 
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devised NEW BOOKS 

rg BurLey, O. E. The consumers’ cod perative as a distributive agency. (New York: 

ssaed UF McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. xiv, 338. $3.) 

a copie! _ Professor Burley of Ohio State University has in this book undertaken the 

“of busi important task of appraising the work of American consumers’ codperatives in 


mployers the distributive field. He has done an excellent job. Much of his material is 


= 
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drawn from | »f Ohio societies although he shows a clear under. 
standing of tl ent. This book will be of use to those who wish 
to introduce it materials on consumers’ codperation which 
have not at incritical approval. 

The concl by the author are on the whole highly favorable 
to the codpe: is, however, that their future in America will be 
largely in fiel omposed of convenience and specialty goods which 
carry relative! that are somewhat inelastic in demand and re. 
quire little m onsiderable emphasis is placed upon the need fo; 
the movemet ystematic and careful testing so that cooperative 
products will juality standards. He also asks for closer attention 
to personnel 

Here and ns of excessive confidence in the existing distribu. 
tive system c1 book. “It is also true that the United States possesses 
the most efh extensive retail distributing system that the world has 
ever known 89). Comparisons of this scope are most meager; 
hence refuta Yet one may suggest after reading the recent 
Twentieth C tt, Does Distribution Cost Too Much?, that our 
system is stil ficient. We may have the most extensive distributive 
system; yet 5 the total product price seems more than a trifle 
excessive fo! function. 

COLSTON E. WARNE 

Co.eg, G. D. democratic Britain. (London: Odhams. 1939. Pp. 
255. 3S. 6d.) 

DICKINSON, H f socialism. (London and New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press ». $3.25.) 

GiTLow, B. I ¢ ith about American communism. (New York: Dut- 
ton. 1940. P 53.75.) 

HirscH, M. De jalism: a critical examination of socialism as 4 
remedy for und an exposition of the single tax doctrine, 3td ed. 
(New York: He : School of Social Science. 1939. Pp. xxx, 468. $2.) 

LAMONT, C. } jalism: a way of life for modern man. (New 
York: Mode ks 39. Pp. x, 308. 95c.) 

McFADDEN, ¢ y of communism. (New York: Benziger Bros 
1939. Pp. xx 

MICKLEM, N. m and Christianity. Pamph. on world affairs no. 
18. (New Y Rinehart. 1939. Pp. 31. 15c.) 

VaRGA, E. Tx t economy and capitalist economy, Translated 
from the Ge PAGE ARNOT. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1939. Pp 
268. $2.50 5 

Varga is y as one of the ablest communist writers. Formet! 
professor of University of Budapest, he at present resides in 
the Soviet 

The book ten in German and published in 1937, was trans 
lated into I The author, to paraphrase Marx and Engels, dis 
dains to cot 1d aims. The table of contents, for instance, (00 
tains such | e following: “Chronic mass unemployment unde 
capitalism ; f all labour forces in the Soviet Union”; Teo- 
dencies of to decline; systematic construction of socialist 
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under. economy”; “Mass ruin of ts under capitalism; their rise to material and 
) wish cultural well-being in the Soviet Union,” etc. 
which Each of these chapters attempts a statistical analysis of the subject under con- 
sideration first in the capitalist countries—where decay is shown to be rampant, 
orable and then in the Soviet Union—where rapid progress is shown to be dominating 
vill be the scene. 
which The author’s approach as well as the statistical methods employed by him 
nd te. in the chapter dealing with the accumulation of — in capitalist countries 
ed for and in the U.S.S.R. are fairly typical of those employed in other chapters. In 
erative this chapter a table is offered to show that the “national wealth of the United 
fention States (in milliard dollars)"’ expressed in 1910-14 — was 184 in 1912; 
324 in 1929; and 261 in 1932. Inasmuch as the difference between 261 (in 
istribu- the depression year!) and 184 is 77 (42 per cent), the author states that the 
ISSESSES “percentage yearly increase between 1912 and 1932” amounted to 2.1. 
rid has He adds, however, that ‘‘we are under no illusion about the great defects of 
eager; these calculations. But they agree very roughly with historical development.” 
recent Since Colin Clark’s (National Income and Outlay) figures show England's 
hat our “new capital investments in percentage of the national income” to have been 
ributive in 1907—12.2; in 1924—8.1; in 1929—7.2; and in 1935—6.9, and since in 


a trifle 1925 (in milliards of pre-war marks) England’s national wealth stood at 304 
and her national income at 55 (or 6.1), the author concludes that in England 
“the yearly rate of accumulation amounts to a mere one to two per cent.” Here 
he adds that ‘even if these figures be ever so inexact, they show nevertheless 
the extraordinary slow rate of accumulation even in the richest countries of 
capitalism.” 

Turning next to the Soviet Union, the author in a table entitled ‘The basic 
industrial funds of national economy (in milliard rubles, in 1933 prices)” 


ARNE 


39. Pp. 
Oxford 


k: Dut: shows a steady rise of these funds from 46.5 in 1925 to 121.1 in 1936, or a 

yearly average increase of 14.5 per cent. The facts that in a country starting, 
ry so to speak, from scratch the percentage increase is bound to be rather impres- 
3rd ed, sive, and that in 1925 the U.S.S.R. barely emerged from hyper-inflation, and 
68. $2.) the volume of industrial production in that year was far below the 1913 level 
1, (New do not seem to disturb the author. 

The style is clear and the book on the whole makes interesting reading. There 

ver Bros is no index. 
ARTHUR Z. ARNOLD 
fairs no. 
vansleel Statistics and Its Methods 
939. Pp. Principles of the Mathematical Theory of Correlation. By A. A. TscHu- 
—_ proW. Translated by M. KANTOROWITSCH. (London: Hodge. 1939. 
ary Pp. x, 194, 12s. 6d.) 


If I judge correctly, many statisticians will welcome the translation 


vas trans HM of this little volume which, in the original has been widely recognized 


Bes ec since the middle of the last decade as an important contribution to the 
we under Me SUDject of correlation. More particularly because of its emphasis on the 
:”: “Ten ff fundamental notions and assumptions of the theory of correlation rather 


¢ socialist MM than on its methods and techniques of measurement and application, the 
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lf to statisticians working with the dat, 


) is to provide a logical foundation fo, 
| as the first step toward that fulfillment 
matical and non-mathematical methods of 
ing that “the former appears to be the 

larification of the latter.” Furthermore 


imple fact of association, that is, measure 


developed by modern mathematical 


and significance of the concept of in- 
clarified and supplied with a logical 
are generally aware of the inadyis:- 
nship wherever a high degree of formal 
economic variables. This does not, how- 
correlation methods and attaching : 
of intensity of associations. And quite 
1 the justification for that “certain signif 
In the second step toward constructing 
presents adequate grounds for the fore 
justification for assigning significance to 
formal association is non-indissoluble 
hat significance. 
r distinguishes between the logic of cor- 
stigations of variables which have a definite 
variables which have some form of prob: 
stinction which statisticians should, but d 
1 for such awareness is made clear by 
tatisticians should employ every discretion 
interpretations when dealing with sto 


keround or a priori relations of correlation 
rable part the same material, two chapters 
thorough, and compact description of the 
rrelation and their formal interrelation- 
well worth while, for the material takes 
rkably precise exposition. 
rs on problems of inferring the charac 
nples, though space does not permit of an} 
ntributions to the subject. | 
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ie data that, though the title suggests a burden of mathematics, a substantial part 
of the volume can be read profitably by the non-mathematician. 


ion for Davip W. LUSHER 

[lment, Bowdoin College 

ods of 

> the NEW BOOKS 

a ARKIN, H. and CoLTON, R. R. An outline of statistical methods. 4th ed. (New 

—, York: Barnes and Noble. 1939. Pp. 271. $1.75.) 

Matical BRINTON, W. C. Graphic presentation. (New York: Brinton Assoc. 1939. Pp. 
512. $5. 

of in- CLaRK, C. Z critique of Russian statistics. (London: Macmillan. 1939. Pp. v, 76. 

logical $2.60.) 

advisa- The title is misleading. It should be called computation of the Russia’s na- 

” tl tional income expressed in market values prevailing in Great Britain during 
a base year (1934). This is done because prices in Russia do not necessarily bear 

, hov- any determinate relation either to the cost of production or to the consumers’ 

hing a demand. 

d quite Russia's real income per head of population at 1934 sterling prices was (de- 

signif ducting for depreciation) £20.1 in 1913, £18.8 in 1928 and £19.6 in 1934. 


The slow progress for 1928-34 was due to ‘a serious decline in agricultural 


ams productivity which offset the industrial gains.” No systematic data were pub- 
e fore lished after 1934; but from sporadic information the author concludes that 
ince to considerable progress was made after that year, the average income rising by 
soluble. as much as 42 per cent between 1934 and 1937. 
In spite of great ingenuity and remarkable skill displayed by the author, 
ae ose such computations are vague and unreliable. The census of 1939 revealed that 
-. all previous soviet computations of population were astonishingly inaccurate. 
definite Moreover, Mr. Clark does not seem to be familiar with soviet economics in 
proba: general. For instance, he is surprised at the astounding ‘disguised unemploy- 
but d ment’’ (in form of surplus rural population) known to all Russian econ- 
hoor by omists and does not know that the soviet government is barring an influx 
sietion of rural population into the cities by rigid passport regulations. 
PAUL HAENSEL 
ith sto- 
relation CRoxTON, F. E. and CowbEN, D. J. Applied general statistics. (New York: 
hapter Prentice-Hall. 1939. Pp. xviii, 944. $4.) 
“of the It is indeed fortunate that, at last, someone has had the courage to put into 
elation: one volume sufficient instructional statistical material to serve as the basis for 
an extended course of study and enough accessory tables to make the book 
al takes worth keeping by students who have completed their training. Standard topics, 
including charts, distributions, significance, time series, and correlation, are 
charac: presented in the order stated. A number of sub-topics have been considered 
of an} including the more modern treatment of small samples. There is an extensive 
appendix containing derivations, tables, and a glossary of symbols. The authors, 
- tor the most part, have avoided the usual cryptic exposition that characterizes 
rhanced Statistics texts. The illustrative material, as the title indicates, has not been 
Ye com: selected from a single field. Varied and well chosen examples from the natural, 
ited out physical, and social sciences have been used. A wide variety of illustrations 
[March Me 1940] Statistics and Its Methods 217 
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provided the problems do not require too mud 

ye range of the student’s field of specialization, 
) attempt to hide the fact that statisticians free! 
jue. Although nothing but algebra shows above 


; not expected that this book would be used by 
ppy statistics instructors who are forced to teach 
al prerequisites, 


E. B. Dane 


edings of the first session of the Indian Statisii. 
utta, January, 1938. (Calcutta: Stat. Pub. Society. 


al, agricultural, medical, public health, economic 
theoretical sessions—chairmanned by Professor 
as president of the Conference—R. C. Bose and 


t paper on the distribution of one form of Mahi. 


1 is useful as a measure of divergence of different 
presented tables on the Fisher-Behrens test of 
f two normal samples. In testing the hypothesis 
opulations of the same means, this test, unlike 
possibility that differences actually found may 


variances of the populations in question. 


statistics is interesting. Almost all papers in this 
Fisher-Yates technique of experimentation, the 
1 research. Mixed yields, estimation of missing 
nfounded arrangements, and factorial design are 
ts of an order rarely seen in the publications 
ns are given in abundance, 
H. A. FREEMAN 


agriculture: étude économétrique de quelques 
eil Sirey. 1938. Pp. xiii, 76.) 
lated by Gregory King at the close of the seven- 
t the total value of a crop of wheat diminishes 
eases, and conversely, M. Milhau presents 4 
demonstrate that, assuming negative linear 
| price, the theoretical relation between the size 
may be expressed as a parabolic function, in 
\creases, its total value first increases from zero 
stadually diminishes again to zero. During the 
\ stage) an imcrease in size of crop is accom- 
ss receipts of the cultivators until the maximum 
tage) any further increase in size of crop (other 
ts in a diminution of its total value until the 
rop is so large as to have no economic value 
x's law is limited to the B stage. With a know- 
between supply and price (obtainable by cor 
he actual equations can be worked out, the 
(as judged by maximum gross receipts for the 
i the economic statistician (still relying on the 
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0 much same criterion) can ascertain which branches of cultivation it will pay to ex- 
ization, pand and which to curtail. Application of the method to data for five commodi- 
$ freely ties produced in France from 1929 to 1935 is shown to indicate that under 
$ above the conditions of demand and supply then prevailing, an increase in the pro- 
ased by duction of potatoes or beans would have diminished gross agricultural income, 
O teach while an increase in production of cherries, peaches, and walnuts (for which 

demand was increasing) would have increased total gross agricultural income. 
ADE It is not necessary to emphasize several obvious limitations of this tech- 

nique as a sole guide to agricultural policy. Even if agriculture were controlled 
Statist by some organization with ever-complete statistical data, it is not likely that 
Society, policy would be directed toward maximum total gross receipts for the culti- 


vators as a whole regardless of their costs of production; and the practical 
adoption of any such formula would be further hindered by considerations of 


— changing demands, international trade, and other aspects of economic policy. 
- ae Despite these and other practical objections, the treatment of the subject will 


be of interest to the mathematical theorist for its illustrations of the concepts 
of varying elasticity of prices and saturation of demand, and as an effort to 


_ explore the theoretical —— of determination of a market and ascer- 
tainment of conditions of equilibrium. 
rothesis 
HuBERT R. KEMP 
unlike 
nd may 
. Rapice, E. A. Savings in Great Britain, 1922-1935: an analysis of the causes of 
in this variations in savings. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 146. $3.25.) 
on, the The subtitle of this statistical study formulates its aim. As such it is compli- 
missing mentary to Colin Clark’s books. The analytical method is that of multiple cor- 
ign are relation. The analysis is functional but the results are significant enough to 
cations allow tentative suggestions as to causations. 
A theoretical discussion of the determinants of savings results in the work- 
MAN ing hypothesis that savings are a function of the level and the distribution of 
incomes, and of the interest rate. The author is careful to point out the difh- 
welques culties of correlating time series. A general linear and logarithmic regression 


equation is assumed from which the results are exhaustively tested before 
seven: being accepted. 


sinishes Personal incomes, net incomes of business concerns, and savings by public 
sents 4 bodies are successively subjected to the analysis. The components of savings 
linear are treated individually as important shifts from one type to another are ob- 
he size scured by an aggregative analysis. An attempt is made to separate savings by 
ion, in receivers of incomes above and below £250. The best correlations were found to 
m zero exist between “‘real” rather than money terms. The “income elasticity” of sav- 
ing the ings of low income groups was found to be higher than that of the higher 
accom: income groups, a result which tallies well with Colin Clark’s figures. 
ximum A close linear relation between business savings and interest and profits was 
(other found. If business and private savings are compared it appears that the income 
atil the elasticity of the richer groups, who save mainly through business firms, was 
¢ value considerably higher. A change in the income distribution in favor of the lower 
knowl: income groups would therefore reduce total savings. 
by cor: The effect of changes of the interest rate was found to be negligible in the case 
wut, the of business savings, and could not be determined with certainty for personal 
for the savings. Savings by the state and local authorities were found to be negligible 
on the even in normal times. 
[March fe 1940] Statistics and Its Methods 219 


-iLe., the smitH, J. H. Tests of significance: what they mean and how to use them. (Chi- 
‘pre-war cago: Univ. of Chicago School of Business. 1939. Pp. ix, 90. $1.) 
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The relat ; in national income and net savings, i.e., the 
net invest found to be between 41/4 and 7 for the pre-war, 
and betweer post: war period. The method of calculation 
brings out cl ther than causal nature of the multiplier. 
The resu ighly inadequate selection has been given, are 
used to che ness cycle theories. The author feels that there 
is at least evi rsaving took place in Great Britain during the 
period unde 


WOLFGANG F. STOLPER 


SMITH. E. L. 7 men: an approach to the appraisal of economi 
(Ne 1939 Pp. x, 178. $2 

Smith. als Stocks as Long-Term Investments, published 

in 1924 and 1929, needlessly warns that he leaves “the 

comfortable (p. 4) to conduct “‘preliminary explom. 

tions” in reg hroy ologists, physicians, psychologists, geo. 
physicists, m mnomers’ (p. 4). 

A newspa nadian Biological Conference in 1931 led to 

a ‘simple o} ndus trial stock price index, resulting in the 

Decennial | rn, explained in the first part of the book, is 

purported t ndex for each of the last several decades, the 


tally suggesting that the thesis of the 1924 
(p. 8). Stock prices following this pattern 
ine in the third, seventh (and ‘‘sometimes 


the sixth) ar f each decade and to rise in the fifth, eighth 
and the grea h years (pp. 11 and 15). However, in view 
of the many nd 11) to the pattern’s supposed regularity, 
acceptance of the ““Decennial Pattern” becomes exceeding); 
difi it 

The secon ntains an abbreviated analysis of possible 
relationships s cycle and solar radiation as reflected in 
changes in bs nfall and sun-spot cycles. For a short time, 
an objective t to be undertaken, but the ““Decennial Pat- 
tern” returns sappears. Efforts to substantiate use of the 
hypothesis of Pattern’’ (chaps. 18 and 19), in predicting 
stock price m il to prove its efficacy. Perhaps solar radiation 
affects the b r limited knowledge of such influences pre- 
cludes accept: ttern thus constructed for use in predicting 
stock prices ynditions. 

Statements of the “Decennial Pattern” repeatedly occur 
in the face « ns of the inadequacy of the investigation and 
the author’s tence (p. 66) in the fields which he seeks to 
explore. Only with the literature of the so-called business 
cycle is reveal it sparsely documented. Evidence of a desire 
to analyze sci f hieroglyphic-laden charts, is buried beneath 
the apparent the ‘“Decennial Pattern.”” While Smith maj 
desire to en 3) in this direction, his book will hardly 
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PER the scarcity of examples. On the other hand, the appendix is of high quality. 
The author's derivations are systematic and good. 
momi H. A. FREEMAN 
slished Wop, H. A study in the anal ysis of stationary time series. (Uppsala: Almquist 
s “the and Wiksells. 1938. Pp. viii, 214, Kr. 8.) 
cplor:- Background: 1940 census, (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bur. of 
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in the Proceedings of the Industrial Statistics Conference held at Massachusetts Institute 
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> 1924 Studies in income and wealth. Vol. Ill. By the Conference on Research in National 
Income and Wealth. (New York: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Res. 1939. Pp. xxiii, 479. 
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AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION—Donald R. G. Cowan, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
president; Albert Haring, Indiana University, secretary. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION—Robert C. Brooks, Swarthmore College, 
president; Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern University, secretary. 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SociETY—Robert M. MaclIver, Columbia University, president; 
Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, secretary. 

AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION—F. Leslie Hayford, General Motors Corporation, 
New York City, president; Frederick F. Stephan, 1626 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., secretary. 

ECONOMETRIC SOCIETY—Joseph A. Schumpeter, Harvard University, president; Alfred 
Cowles, Cowles Commission, University of Chicago, secretary. 

INSTITUTE OF MATHEMATICAL STATisTICS—S. S. Wilks, Princeton University, president, 
P. R. Rider, Washington, secretary. 

Tax Poticy LEAGUE—Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor, The American City, president; Miss 
Mabel L. Walker, Tax Policy League, 309 East 34th Street, New York City, secretary. 


At the midyear meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association held 
it Washington December 28-30, papers were read as follows: “The Railroads 
as a Social Force,”” by Richard é Overton, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad; ““The Railroads as an Economic Force,” by Leland H. Jenks, Wellesley 
College; ‘The Railroads and the Scope of Government Activity,” by Edward 
G. Campbell, National Archives. 


A memorial meeting in honor of Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, Mc- 
Vickar professor of political economy at Columbia University, was held De- 
cember 13, 1939, at the Low Memorial Library. Addresses were made by 
President Butler, Alvin S. Johnson, Robert Murray Haig, James T. Shotwell, 
Mary K. Simkhovitch, and Mabel P. H. Lee. 


Because of the war, the session of the International Statistical Institute 
scheduled to be held May 10-18, 1940, has been indefinitely postponed. The 
eighth American Scientific Congress will be held in Washington as scheduled 
on these dates; and a statistical section has been added to this Congress as a 
substitute for the meeting of the International Statistical Institute. 


The second Conference on Consumer Education will be held at Stephens 
College, Missouri, April 1-3. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 


Schools of Business will be held at the University of Texas, Austin, April 
18-20, 


Announcement is made of the Public Service Fellowship established in 
\934 by the former Women’s Organization for National Prohibition Reform. 
This Fellowship offers a sum of $1,300 for a year of graduate study at an ap- 
proved college or university in one or more of the related fields of economics, 
government, history and sociology. The award is made annually by the faculty 
ot Barnard College to a woman who has graduated within the past five years 
ind who shows promise of usefulness in public service. Further information 
may be obtained from Professor Maude Rk Huttman, Barnard College, Co- 
umbia University. 


The original records of Brook Farm are being edited for publication by 
Arthur E, Bestor, Jr., assistant professor of history at Columbia University. 
The editor solicits the aid of collectors in locating manuscripts, particularly 
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letters written from ries kept by members of the community, A 
Address Arthur E. Be », Teachers College, Columbia University, vard 
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James E. Gould nsportation in the College of Economics 
and Business at the Washington, died November 11, 1939, Ev 
leave 
Max S. Handmar [ nomics at the University of Michigan, Relat 
died December 26 
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term of this year, s roblems in industrial relations and social _ oh 
insurance. He will ectures on social security at Johns Hopkins ing t 
University. 
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Henry A. Burd ; duties as professor of marketing in the Unive 
College of Econom t the University of Washington after an 
absence of one qua 2 S. 
South 
H. H. Chapman niversity of Alabama Bureau of Business . 
Research, has beet ber of the Employer-Experience Rating Ric 
Committee of the I strial Relations of the State of Alabama. Busin 
J. B. Condliffe ndon School of Economics, is professor of Ge 
international trade f California, Berkeley, succeeding Dr. the 1 
Henry F. Grady, w irs ago. 
Do 
A. C. Dambrun nt in economics at Princeton University, is leave 
instructor in econ State University. Schoo 
George M. Dous University of Pennsylvania is acting in Ww. 
structor of transp llese of Economics and Business at the has b 
University of Was! be 
Paul H. Dougla ty of Chicago has been elected a member c 
of the Chicago ¢ rm of four years. — 
Roy L. Garis of tsity will be a visiting professor at the Ve 
University of Sou n the department of economics for the a 
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Anton deHaas of the Graduate School of Business Administration of Har- 
vatd University, will be a visiting professor at the University of Southern 
California in the department of economics for the summer session of 1940. 


Everett D. Hawkins of Mount Holyoke College has been granted a semester's 
leave of absence during which he will be visiting professor in the Industrial 
Relations Section of the California Institute of Technology. 


K. Helleiner of Vienna has been attached ‘o the department of political 
economy of the University of Toronto. 


Paul T. Homan of Cornell University will deliver lectures on competition, 


government regulation and social control as visiting lecturer at Johns Hopkins 
University during the second semester. 


Everette N. Hong has been appointed lecturer in economics for 1939-1940 at 
the University of Southern California. 


Hiram L. Jome of DePauw University will be acting professor of economics 
and finance at the University of Missouri during the coming summer session. 


Chester H. Knight has been promoted from associate professor of account- 
ing to professor at the University of Alabama. 


F. A. Knox is acting chairman of the department of economics at Queen’s 
University, Canada. 


S. Owen Lane has been appointed teaching assistant at the University of 
Southern California for 1939-1940. 


Richard A. Lester has resumed his duties in the College of Economics and 
Business at the University of Washington. 


Gertrud Lovasy of Vienna is a visiting lecturer at Wellesley College during 
the month of March. 


Donald H. Mackenzie of the University of Washington has been granted 
leave of absence to take a position for the second semester at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of Harvard University. 


_W. A. Mackintosh, professor of economics at Queen’s University, Canada, 
has been granted a leave of absence for the duration of the war in order to 
be special assistant to the Deputy Minister of Finance, Ottawa. 


C. Ward Macy of the economics staff of Coe College, has been appointed 
chairman of the recently established division of social sciences. 


Vernon A. Mund, professor of economics in the College of Economics and 
Business at the University of Washington, has been granted a leave of absence 
‘or the spring quarter of 1940 to make a field study of industrial prices. 
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